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00 Ay Wty ag te get more 


value out of every food dollar 


Great Grandmother with her spinning wheel surpassed for flavor and appetizing appearance. 
produced about one pound of wool yarn in a But their appeal lies in the fact that they are 
day. A single operator of a 120-spindle ma- standardized for absolute uniformity and the 
chine spins 100 pounds of yarn in the same savings they effect in time and effort. Most 
length of time, with far less effort. of these fine food products make old-fashioned 











Today there’s an easier way in school feed- preparation methods unnecessary. 
ing, too, thanks to the research and specializa- Gumpert foods are unsurpassed in value, too. 
tion that Gumpert has brought to this field. For the utmost in taste and economy for every 
Gumpert food specialties for schools are un- dollar in your budget, use the Gumpert Line. 








S. GUMPERT CO., INC. * OZONE PARK 16. N. Y. MALL sae ee) 


300 Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions 
Gelatine Desserts Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 
Cream Desserts Cake Mixes 
Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) Numerous Other Cooking Aids 


Extracts and Colors omplete Line o ery ond ice Creom 
sect —— Sicicieshiiaeeaeiies has EVERYTHING 


Spaghetti Sauce 
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ANOTHER BUILDING OF PROMINENCE SLOAN EQUIPPED 








they built 
as they teach... 





plan now for future savings 
to eBiaoniaeg MUTUAL LIFE 







The magnificent new 26-story home of 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Boston, is an(ipptessiveexanrple OM maintenance savings. 
Adopting their own business creed as their planning policy the owners 
placed emphasis on operating and up-keep economies. 


To achieve sizeable maintenance savings they adopted movable partitions with a baked-on 
enamel finish . . . exterior windows which can be washed from the inside .:. . lavatory floors 
untouched by pipes, partitions or fixtures to minimize cleaning labor . . . service closets 
lined with washable glazed tile . . . and other notable cost-saving innovations. 


SLOAN !s especially proud that its Flush Valves were selected on 
the basis of both faultless performance and exceedingly low maintenance cost. 
Unequalled records show Sloan Flush Valve maintenance costs 


as low as 4¢ per valve per year! 
CRAM AND FERGUSON, Boston 


Architects and Engineers 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO., New York 
General Contractors 


M. AHERN COMPANY, INC., Boston 
Plumbing Contractors 


more $LOMM VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 
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the choice is 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 





For Glenview children, health, comfort and educa- 
tional progress features are built into their thor- 
oughly up-to-date Clyde L. Lyon elementary school. 
Even temperature and freedom from drafts are 
obtained through an unusual “split” system com- 
bining floor radiant heat from hot water circulating 
coils with regular convectors beneath the windows. 
Especially designed instruments by Johnson set 
up a modern temperature control system for radiant 
heating that is “superhuman.” By varying the sur- 
face temperature according to outdoor changes, 
Johnson Control anticipates fluctuations in weather 
conditions, so that the thermal lag of the slab does 
not produce too low a temperature for some time 
after a drop in outdoor temperature or too high a 
temperature when the weather moderates. 
Johnson, pioneers in Weather-Compensated Con- 
trol, brings to each job years of experience and 
“know-how” in solving temperature control prob- 


JOHNSO 


DESIGN + MANUFACTURE 


IN ANY MODERN SCHOOL HEATING SYSTEM 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Clyde L. Lyon Elementary School, Glenview, Ill. Perkins & Will, architects. 
E. R. Gritschke, mechanical engineers. 


Northern Plumbing & Heating Company, mechanical contractors, all of Chicago, Ill. 





















lems in all types of buildings. 

DUAL CONTROL by JOHNSON SOl ves economy problems 
in many schools. In buildings where certain sec- 
tions, or various isolated rooms, are occupied at 
odd hours, Johnson Dua/ Control permits the 
maintenance of low economy temperatures in un- 
occupied spaces, without the expense of installing 
separate steam (or hot water) mains. In new or 
existing buildings, regardless of whether or not 
there happens to be an automatic temperature con- 
trol system now in service, the installation of John- 
son Dual Thermostats will pay for itself quickly. 

If you wish a “check-up” on the efficiency of your 
present temperature regulating equipment, or are 
planning a new building, call an engineer from a 
nearby Johnson branch office. His advice is yours, 
without obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE COM- 
PANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Numerous professional writings have 
brought national recognition to OTTO 
W. HAIsLEy. He has won the friend- 
ship of the “missionaries” (bookmen ) 
by his writings in their behalf and is 
widely known as the author of a 
formula for determining the salary of 
the school superintendent. Mr. Haisley, 
whose article in this issue (p. 23) 
offers a plan for the education of school board members, 
has been superintendent at Ann Arbor, Mich., since 1924. 
Previously he had been a teacher at San Antonio, Tex., and 
superintendent at Niles, Mich. Mr. Haisley is a past presi- 
dent of the Michigan Education Association, the Michigan 
Council on Education, the Michigan Association of School 
Superintendents and School Board Members, and the 
Michigan Association of School Business Officials. He was 
chairman of a special committee on the certification and 
qualification of school superintendents appointed by the 
American Association of School Administrators. 





O. W. Haisley 


WAYNE C. BUTLER, who tells on page 
26 about the the 
board of education at Oglesby, IIl., has 
been superintendent at Oglesby since 
July 1948. He began his career in 
education as a teacher in an elemen- 
tary school at Decatur, Ill., in 1936 
and became principal of an elementary 
school at Ashton, Ill, in 1940, super- 
intendent at Rardin, Ill., in 1942, and principal of Jeffer- 
son Junior High School, Charleston, Ill, in 1944. Mr. 
Butler is a member of the advisory board of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Education, a member of the state 
steering committee of the Illinois Secondary School Core 
Curriculum Study, and a member of the joint legislative 
committee of the Illinois State Department of Public In- 
struction. He received B.S. in Ed. and MS. in Ed. degrees 


intimidation of 





W. C. Butler 


from the University of Illinois. 


The junior college art classes of 1949 
have literally left their mark on the 
schools at St. Joseph, Mo.—or at least 
on the walls of the office of the city’s 
superintendent of schools, GEORGE L. 
BLACKWELL. Mr. Blackwell tells on 
page 52 about the murals depicting 
school activities painted by the art 
students. Mr. Blackwell began his 
teaching career at Aurora, Mo., in 1930. The following 
year he went to St. Joseph as a teacher in Central High 
School; in 1935 he was named vice principal of that school; 





G. L. Blackwell 
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.in 1938, principal of Roosevelt Junior High School, and, 


in 1939, business manager of the St. Joseph school district. 
He has been superintendent since 1945. 


The 24 period schedule inaugurated 
in the high school at Norwalk, Conn., 
in May 1948 is the subject of an 
article by the school’s principal, ERIC 
C. MALMQUIST (p. 54). Mr. Malm- 
quist taught in high schools at An- 
sonia and Seymour, Conn., in the 
Twenties. In 1926 he went to the 
Orient as a mercantile sailor. Three 
years later he became a teacher at Norwalk; he was named 
vice principal of the high school in 1935 and principal in 
1939. From 1945 to 1947 Mr. Malmquist was president 
of the Connecticut Association of Secondary School Prin- 





E. C. Malmaquist 


cipals. 


EDGAR FULLER'S long and varied ex- 
perience in the field of education 
enables him to speak with authority 
in his article advocating a national 
board of education (p. 42). Dr. Fuller 
was a high school teacher, principal 
and superintendent at Virden, N.M., 
before he became president of Gila 
Junior College at Thatcher, Ariz., in 
1933. He was a lecturer on education administration at 
Harvard University from 1940 to 1942, principal educa- 
tionist of the Civil Aeronautics Administration from 
1942 to 1946, and state commissioner of education for 
New Hampshire from 1946 to 1948. For six months in 
1948 he was director of the division of school administra- 
tion in the U.S. Office of Education. Dr. Fuller accepted 
his present position as executive secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers in December 1948. 





Edgar Fuller 


The second of a series of three articles 
by JOHN GUy FOWLKES on the use 
of tape recorders in schools appears 
on page 60. Dr. Fowlkes is dean of 
the school of education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; he has been a mem- 
ber of that university’s faculty since 
1922, when he was appointed assist- 
ant professor of education. In 1924, 
he was named an associate professor, in 1927, a full pro- 
fessor, and in 1942, dean of the summer session. He also 
was special assistant to the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in 1942. Before going to Wisconsin, Dr. Fowlkes 
held teaching and administrative positions in schools in 
Arkansas and New York. 


J. G. Fowlkes 
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How to choose materials for 
sound conditioning in schools 


\ cise-quieting efficiency is not the only factor to 
consider when selecting acoustical ceiling mate- 
rials for schools. Other factors, such as cost, fire re- 
sistance, appearance, moisture resistance, and insula- 
tion value are also important. Since these factors 
vary in importance in different school areas, it is often 
advisable to select materials which best meet the re- 
quirements of an individual area. 
Noise reduction versus cost. In the gymnasium and 
lunch room, high sound absorption is vital. Arm- 
strong’s Arrestone, an enameled metal pan unit with 
a noise-reduction coefficient of .85, is recommended 
for these areas. In classrooms, corridors, the library, 
and the music room, cost should be considered as well 
as efficiency since these areas comprise a large por- 
tion of the school’s total ceiling space. Armstrong's 
Cushiontone is best suited to these areas, being both 
efficient (.75) and economical. 
Installation methods affect cost. When acoustical ma- 
terials can simply be cemented to the existing ceiling 
surface, and labor costs are held down, the total cost 
is comparatively low. Under normal conditions, all 
Armstrong materials can be applied directly in this 
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manner except Arrestone, which is mechanically 
suspended on metal runners. 

Lowest in total cost is Cushiontone; next, Travertone; 
then, Corkoustic; and highest, Arrestone. 

Where unusual ceiling beauty is desired—in offices, 
the auditorium, or the foyer—Travertone is recom- 
mended for its attractive fissured surface. Armstrong’s 
Corkoustic also has high decorative value. All the 
Armstrong materials have a smooth, white painted 
finish both on face and beveled edges. 

Fire resistance is required of acoustical materials by 
many city building codes. Two of the Armstrong 
materials are incombustible: Arrestone, a metal pan 
unit with a mineral wool sound-absorbing pad; and 
Travertone, mineral wool in tile form. Standard 
Cushiontone can be obtained with a special fire- 
retardant paint finish. 

In high moisture areas—the kitchen, swimming pool, 
and locker rooms—the acoustical ceiling must be highly 
moisture resistant. Only Corkoustic is recommended, 
because of its extremely low-density cork structure. 
In one-story buildings or on top floors, heat loss is an 
important consideration. Corkoustic, with a thermal 
conductance of only 0.18 B.T.U., offers unusually high 
insulation value. 

All the Armstrong materials offer high light reflection, 
good thermal insulation, and are easy to maintain. 
For full details and assistance in making the proper 
selection, consult your Armstrong acoustical 
contractor or write Armstrong Cork Company, 
3711 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Lumch Room _ Gymnasium 
ARRESTONE® 
1 ous (Pogh below) highest efficiency 


ease of maintenance 
fire safety 





CORKOUSTIC® 
moisture resistance 
beauty 





TRAVERTONE* 
beauty 
fire safety 





CUSHIONTONE® 


low cost 
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Most acoustical materials have one or more specialized characteristics, 


efficiency 





such as high efficiency, low cost, ease of maintenance, beauty, resistance to 
extreme humidity, or fire safety. Proper selection depends upon their 
ability to meet the most important requirements for each school area. 


* TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION PENDING 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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School Publishes “Primer for Presidents” ... Second Graders Make Scrapbooks 
for Hospital Children’s Ward .. . Teen-Agers Attempt to Make New Start in Life 


. . . Alumni Association Gives Retiring Custodian Money for Trip to England 





NE HUNDRED TWENTY teen- 

age boys and girls are trying to 

make a second start in life as citizens 

of the 54 year old George “Junior Re- 
public” at Freeville, N.Y. 

The youngsters are neither delin- 
quent nor retarded but had many prob- 
lems because of their bad home and 
neighborhood environments. They are 
living in the Republic of their own 
free will and hope to make a good 
“adjustment” during their stay there. 
More than 90 per cent of the boys and 
girls who have been citizens of the 
Republic, which was founded in 1895 





by William George, New York City 
manufacturer, have grown up to be- 
come useful and successful citizens, a 
recent issue of Time reports. 

Contributions from outside, plus 
$65 monthly tuition paid by the par- 
ents and guardians of most of the young- 
sters, cover the Republic’s operating 
expenses. 

All boys and girls living in the Re- 
public earn their own livelihood. They 
pay for their board and room in one 
of the nine dormitories in the Repub- 
lic’s own currency (redeemable at 
about 50 cents on a dollar). Jobs range 
from tending dairy cows, painting, 
ditchdigging and housekeeping to 
plumbing, masonry, welding and sec- 
retarial work. 

The average income of a Republican 
resident is 15 Republican dollars; liv- 
ing expenses are about $10 a week. 
The remainder is spent for clothing, 
for travel, and for Republican income 
taxes, to pay salaries and expenses of 
the Junior Republic’s government off- 
cials, or is saved. 
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Republican citizens more than 15 
years of age (who pay an annual poll 
tax of $1.50) are allowed to vote; they 
make the Republic’s laws at monthly 
meetings. The teen-agers also run 
their own police force and courts and 
impose and enforce sentences on of- 
fenders against their laws. 


RIMER FOR PRESIDENTS” 

is the title of a handbook pub- 
lished this summer for the parents of 
preschool children in South Bend, Ind. 
School officials chose the title because 
they think every parent expects one of 
his children to be president some day. 

The 334 by 5% inch _ booklet 
touches, in its 19 pages, on the sub- 
jects of what kindergarten is, what it 
will do for children, and what parents 
can do to prepare their children for 
school. It stresses protection of the 
children’s health and safety education. 
The booklet is illustrated with line 
drawings. 


_ 70 year old Robert Styles 
retired after 32 years as chief 
custodian at Fillmore High School, 
Fillmore, Calif., members of the high 
school alumni association decided to 
show him that they appreciated his 
many years of service. 

They began a fund raising campaign 
and soon collected more than $1000. 
The money was given to Mr. Styles 
with one string attached—he must 
use it for a trip he had long wanted 
to make, to his birthplace in London, 
England. He took the trip, by plane, 
this summer. 


OYS AND GIRLS in the chil- 

dren’s ward at Evanston Hospi- 
tal, Evanston, Ill., are being entertained 
by four new scrapbooks filled with 
bright Second graders at 
Lincolnwood School, under the super- 
vision of their teacher, Mrs. Caroline 
Warner, assembled and mounted pic- 
tures in the books. 


pictures. 


CHOOLS are few and far between 
in the forests and the farm areas 
of Ontario, Canada, but children living 
in those areas attend school in old rail- 
way coaches converted into traveling 
classrooms. Seven of these coaches 
travel across Ontario coupled to freight 
trains. They stop for a few days in 
each settlement; the teachers leave the 
children enough homework for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Young Canadians go to the railway 
stations on sledges or on snowshoes in 
winter and by canoe in summer to at- 
tend class. Often their parents accom- 
pany them because these “schools on 
rails” contain libraries and mobile film 
units. 


HEN the student council at the 
junior-senior high school at 
Ritzville, Wash., became concerned 
last year about the elaborate Christmas 
presents exchanged by students, it 
decided that a transfer of interest to 
the international scene might be 
wholesome. 
Students agreed; they decided to dis- 
continue Christmas gift parties and to 
substitute purchase of a heifer to be 





sent overseas. They prepared posters 
on the overseas relief problem, and 
some of the boys and girls gave talks 
about it. 

Only $135 of the required $175 was 
raised by the students, but townspeo- 
ple, interested in the project because 
of the students’ enthusiasm, gave the 
additional $40 needed for purchase of 
the heifer. 
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Clayton, Missouri 
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NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


.--IN INSTITUTIONS 
MAGAZINE’S 3rd 
ANNUAL FOOD 
SERVICE CONTEST 


It’s Hotpoint! Hotpoint! Hotpoint! Hot- 
point! In the most overwhelming domina- 
tion ever recorded in this great competition. 

Here is marked, not only another great 
stride forward by All-Electric Cooking .. . 
but a vivid prediction of things to come. 

Think of it—of better than 260 entries, 
including the finest Food Service installa- 
tions in America, Hotpoint All-Electric 
Kitchens were accorded 4 out of 5 Grand 
Awards. 

The Judges will quickly be recognized as 
outstanding authorities, each and every one 
of whom is a patron of progress and as such, 


highly sensitive to new developments. 

That their unbiased judgment pointed so 
directly to the superiorities of All-Electric 
equipment must be a matter of vital interest 
to you. Certainly it is irrefutable evidence 
that Electricity is the Brilliant Future of 
Commercial Cooking. 

We at Hotpoint humbly accept the 
responsibility this great honor carries with 
it. We are pledged to do everything in our 
power to carry to the Food Service Industry 
a knowledge and appreciation of the bene- 
fits inherent in All-Electric Cooking with 
Hotpoint. 

We respectfully suggest that you give 
studied consideration to its application to 
your own business. 


HOTPOINT INC. 
A General Electric Affiliate 
225 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Commercial Electrical Cooking Equipment 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CONTEST JUDGES 


MR. HOWARD F. DUGAN 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

American Hotel Association 

MR. LEO LYON 

Director, St. Lukes Hospital 

MR. PAUL MARRIOTT 

General Manager, Hot Shoppes 

MISS ELIZABETH PERRY 
President-Elect, American Dietetic Assn. 
MR. MARK THOMPSON 

President, Food Service Equipment Industry 
MR. JOHN ROOT 

Distinguished Architect 

MR. WILLIAM F. MIDDLETON, Pres., 
International Stewards and Caterers Assn. 


Grand Award Winners 


HERMAN HOSPITAL 

Houston, Texas 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 
FAMOUS-BARR 

Clayton, Missouri 

NORTHERN TRUST “COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

SCHRAFFT’S, Rockefeller Center 
New York City. 
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Questions and Answers 


Homogeneous Grouping of Pupils 

What is the trend regarding the 
homogeneous grouping of pupils by 
classes? —W.M.S., Calif. 

I assume that the person asking the 
question is interested in the broadest 
aspects of grouping which seek to 
facilitate optimum growth for all 
those involved. In regard to trends 
in homogeneous grouping it can be 
said that there is a noticeable move 
away from the use of certain criteria 
in favor of the use of others as a basis 
of selection. In the past the intelli- 
gence quotient and school marks were 
the most frequently used criteria in 
the determination of groupings. Many 
school people have felt that groupings 
arrived at in this manner have tended 
to defeat the broad purposes of in- 
dividual development. 

In the move away from restrictive 
criteria other factors have been set up 
as a guide. Chronological age is now 
widely used because it is definite and 
specific, and a child’s age can easily be 
determined. Many school people 
think that using chronological age as a 
criterion is a simple method and makes 
possible about as good results as does 
any more complicated method. 

Others now use social maturity as 
a basis for grouping. This involves 
the placing together of those children 
who are like minded, have about the 
same degree of maturity, and are likely 
to work together happily and with a 
maximum of success. 

Other trends in grouping are gain- 
ing recognition in modern school pro- 
grams. One is known as the primary 
unit and intermediate unit plan of 
“classification. Under such a plan chil- 
dren are grouped in terms of chrono- 
logical age or social maturity. The 
groupings move together over a period 
of years. Provisions are made where- 
by individuals can be moved from one 
grouping to another if such a move 
facilitates better adjustment. The con- 
cept of grade status is a minor factor, 
and each child is aided to grow in 
terms of his own developmental de- 
sign. At the end of the third year, 
or the sixth year, adjustments are 


made for those who might profit from 
regroupings. 

A second classification plan is 
characterized by the procedure of in- 
ter-age grouping. This practice is 
still in the experimental stage but 
holds much promise in terms of so- 
cializing values for children. 

Schools are decidedly moving to- 
ward classification practices which are 
more sensitive to the values inherent 
in good human relations and to the 
social and emotional consequences of 
interpersonal contacts. The desirable 
goal is to arrange groups so that a 
climate of personalities makes for the 
maximum security and socialization of 
each child. Consideration is being 
given to the wishes of teachers, pupils 
and parents. Schools are making slow 
but noticeable progress toward the 
concept of education as growth rather 
than education as an attempt to make 


individuals conform to fixed and 
arbitrary standards. 
There is a decided trend toward 


arranging groupings so that each child 
may live and learn with others of 
similar interests and related needs who 
complement him in personal and 
academic qualities. This reflects the 
desire of placing together those chil- 
dren who can work and play together 
with comfort and who will make for 
the highest quality of interpersonal 
interaction.— DON S. PATTERSON, 
chief, school organization and super- 
vision, Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Office of Education. 


Student Councils 

ls it wise to have a student council 
in a high school of 100 students? If 
so, how should members be chosen? 
Should the faculty make any restric- 
tions on candidates as to scholastic 
standing, past deportment, and so 
forth? How much power should be 
given such a council? —A.B., lowa. 


If it is wise and desirable to give 
high school students experiences in 
representative government, then some 
sort of elective school council appears 
important. In the light of certain 
barriers which the conventional stu- 


dent council has raised between stu- 
dents on the one hand and faculty and 
administration on the other, perhaps a 
truly representative, total school coun- 
cil would be desirable. 

In such a school council, students, 
teachers, custodians and administra- 
tors, all would be represented in pro- 
portion to their numbers. The task 
of the school council would be the 
improvement of every aspect of school 
life through providing a means for 
everybody's voice to be heard. The 
student representatives in the council 
should be elected by some on-going 
constituent group which meets regu- 
larly, such as a homeroom or a required 
class. Grade level election falls down 
because of the lack of regular meetings 
of the constituent group. 

In such an all-school council there 
would be no issue such as limitation 
of power because all school groups 
would be represented. There should 
be no restrictions based on scholar- 
ship because the council should be a 
truly representative group. 

A school council such as here de- 
scribed could provide rich experiences 
in representative government in 
schools of any size—ROLAND C-. 
FAUNCE, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 


Superintendent's Reading 

What should a superintendent of 
schools read professionally and other- 
wise to keep properly informed? — 
L.A.S., Mo. 

This question is difficult to answer 
in general. The answer must be found 
in terms of the needs of the individ- 
ual superintendent. 

In general, however, a superintend- 
ent should endeavor to keep abreast 
of the literature in education. At 
least one professional magazine, and 
preferably two or three, devoted to 
administration should be filed with 
card references to articles dealing with 
problems of concern to the superin- 
tendent. A good secretary can help 
with this, checking material of possible 
special interest to the superintendent 
in each issue as it comes to the desk. 
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Salad Magic 
THAT BUILDS A REPUTATION! 


Cc salads are one sure signpost of a good 
place to eat. And since your “salad reputation” 
depends so greatly on the dressing you use, it is 
false economy to top good salad makings with 
less than the best! 


e@ Prepared from famous Heinz White Vinegar, 
blended with selected eggs, fine oil and other choice 
ingredients, Heinz 57 Salad Dressing points up the 
flavor of your salads to perfection. 


e Ask your Heinz Man to show you the many 
advantages of using famous Heinz 57 Salad Dressing. 


Ask Your Heinz Man About 


HEINZ 


Salad Dressing 
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The superintendent should somehow 
manage to read one weekly news mag- 
azine regularly, to read each month a 
book in professional and related fields, 
and to examine releases from profes- 
sional associations and agencies. 

The important thing is to have a 
plan for reading and competent assist- 
ance in organizing periodical and 
fugitive materials around problem 
areas so that maximum use may be 
made of the literature as needs arise. 
This plan should involve the superin- 
tendent and his staff members in the 
routing of selected materials to all. 
Staff members should be assigned re- 
sponsibility for regularly reading speci- 
fied materials, routing them to the per- 
sons who will be most interested in 
them, and finally filing the articles 
with card references. 

The superintendent's desk and ulti- 
mately his wastepaper basket must 
somehow cease to be the sole and final 
depository of the wealth of material 
regularly available to keep thinking 
fresh and action sound.—JOHN LUND, 
specialist, education of school adminis- 
trators, Division of School Adminis- 
tration, Office of Education. 


Reader Opinion 


Doesn’t Present Issue 

The writer of your September 
article on “Federal Aid Caught in 
Religious Crossfire” doesn’t present 
the issue between Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Cardinal Spellman. He takes sides 
with Mrs. Roosevelt’s viewpoint and 
substantiates it in his own way, al- 
though someone just as unfair might 
have taken Cardinal Spellman’s view- 
point and substantiated it equally 
strong. 

Mrs. Roosevelt doesn’t seem to 
know that there is no union of Cath- 
olic Church with the Scottish state, 
but Catholic parochial schools are 
rightly built by the tax supported edu- 
cation funds in Scotland. In Catholic 
Quebec and Catholic Ireland there is 
no “union” between non-Catholic 
churches and the state, but the non- 
Catholic parochial schools are still 
government supported. 

Further, there is no American “tradi- 
tional attitude” (of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
speech) which prevents all American 
school children, regardless of color, 
creed or national background, being 
treated fairly and equally out of tax 
money.—ReEv. Fr. C. F. FAIst1, St. 
Peter's Church, Millersburg, Ohio. 
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“YOUR KIDS AND 
MINE CAN NEVER 
BE TOO SAFE: 


“That’s Ford’s Feeling in 
School Bus Design 


"We've tested the new Ford School Bus Safety Chas- 
sis from grille to rear axle, and PROVED its excep- 
tional Safety, Economy, and Endurance.” — Al Esper 


School Bus Body by 
Oneida Products Corporation, 
Canastota, New York 


SCHOOL BUS 


SAFETY CHASSIS 


eae ump, A At 4a. AA... 22.7 a 2 A 2 Ae aa 


Ford School Bus Safety Chassis are tested and 
checked and proved in every way to provide security 
for your pupils’ lives and your taxpayers’ dollars. 
Settle the School Bus question for long years to 
_ come by selecting Ford—the Long-Life Champion. 


*Webster’s Dictionary definition of the word ‘‘Bonus”—"Something given 
in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
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TEST DEPARTMENT FINDINGS ON THE 
FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 


Send today for your FREE copy of Al Esper’s report on the Ford 
School Bus Safety Chassis. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3202 a Dearborn, Mich. 
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NOW—A WELDWOOD Flush Veneer Door 
with Solid Lumber Staved Core 











Figure on extra durability, utility, dimensional stability 

and modest cost when you include the WELDWOOD Solid 

Lumber Staved Core Flush Veneer Door in your plans. 
. .< & 2 ‘= © 


On your next job—you can plan on obtaining lifelong 
beauty and satisfaction by specifying this WELDWOOD 
Door, whether for interior or exterior use. 


The Solid Lumber Core gives the door a real feeling 
of solidity. At the same time the door is substantially 
lighter than other doors of similar type. Available 
with face veneers of all the popular species, the 
WELDWOOD Flush Veneer Door gives you the rich 
beauty of real wood. 


The thoroughly seasoned and kiln-dried basswood lum- 
ber laid on edge in staved construction makes the door 
dimensionally stable—no warping and twisting. And 
because 100% waterproof phenolic resin glue is used, 
the door is perfect for either interior or exterior use. 


This WELDWOOD Door lends itself especially to 
cutting light or louvre openings in the field. Or you 
can obtain the door on order with the openings already 
prepared. 


The addition of this Solid Lumber Staved Core Door 
complements the present line of popular WELDWOOD 
Flush Veneer Doors, including the WELDWOOD 
Standard Door (with incombustible mineral core) and 
the WELDW OOD Fire Door which carries the Under- 
writers’ Class “B” Label. Write or contact our nearest 


branch for full information on the complete assort- 
ment of Weldwood Doors. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Distributing units in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, Glendale, East 
Hartford, High Point, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Newark, New Hyde Park, N. Y., New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Richmond, Rochester, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Spokane, St. Paul, Toronto. Also U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, 
Inc., distributing units in Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Louisville, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
St. Louis, Tampa. In Canada: United States Plywood of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto. Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with even and closed storage 
cabinets (as shown above). 





Sure, classroom 
heating and 
ventilating units 
can be both 


efficient 





and attractive! 
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ne these new heating and ventilating units in your 
present or proposed school! 


Unparalleled performance of time-tested units which have 
won the acclaim of the most discriminating school authori- 
ties over the years . 


Plus a new beauty of line and design completely in keep- 
ing with the trend towards modern school interiors. 


Available now? Yes, you can buy these attractive Nesbitt 
Syncretizers individually or in an ensemble with matching 
storage and display cabinets. Contact the nearest American 
Blower Branch Office for data on Nesbitt Syncretizers aad 
all other equipment for ventilating and air conditioning. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 
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POWERS Type vd PNEUMATIC fF 
THERMOSTATS 


AERIS 

















Have durable covers with plastic 
insulating bases.Can be furnished 
with removable key, attached 
knob or concealed adjustment. 


%* SMALL SIZE-—-Fits in small vertical 
spaces. With piping installed in mini- 
mum thickness walls or exposed on wall 
surface, thermostat projects only 24’. 














% POWERS THERMOSTATS NN 

often give 25 to 40 years of dependable service \ L - j 
% SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION— Minimum of maintenance NS ; 
% FEW MOTION MULTIPLYING PARTS to get out of order \N 

and require repairs SX 
% USE LESS COMPRESSED AIR SS § 

% GRADUAL CONTROL — First and original gradual acting ON ae “—— & 

thermostats were made by POWERS —Insures more Sy Y y 

















ACCURATE regulation 
% DIMENSIONS for standard Type D or 
Day and Night or Summer and Winter 
Thermostats: H 5°s”x W 2%" x D 2%", 








Powers Standard Radiator Control Valve 


Valve Top Diameter 4-1/4" 
% Packing can be adjusted on the job 
without removing top 
% Bellows can be replaced without 
removing valve from service 
% Closing point adjustable on the job 
* Small size, pleasing appearance 





Available with angle or straightway type valve in 
sizes 1/2” to 1-1/2” inclusive. 
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Powers Packless Radiator 
Control Valve 

% Provides Double Safety against 
Water and Vacuum Leakage. Avail- 
° able with angle or straightway valve. 
Same size as standard radiator valve. 








Lif 












@ OUR EXHIBIT _ 


¥ 


- Soulhwest 
Gir Condilicning 
Exposition 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS - DALLAS 
JANUARY 23-27, 1950 


When You Need Help on your 


















Powers Radiator 










Control Valve problems of temperature and humidity 

* For Small Convectors control take advantage of our 58 years of 

Valve top diameter 234”. experience in this field. There’s no obliga- 
Available with angle or tion... Contact our nearest office. 


straightway type valve 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2770 Greenview Ave. « NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 231 East 46th Street 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 West Eighth Street ¢ TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 





7 PRY yy, Sizes 
ga 1/2 to I" incl THE 
| HAN POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 50 CITIES—SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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Ly ON METAL PRODUC”™S, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1126 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois * Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
























































A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
Melt ialate| tchen Cabinets ® Filing Cabinets Lebel folde lela Qe] olial-11 Ma Goll aS Zola: ae 

® Lockers Equipment ® Cabinet Benches ® Bench Drawers | ® Shop Boxes ® Service ( 
© Wood Working Benches anc abinets ® Folding Chairs © Work Benches ©-Bor Racks 


. Economy Rela 4-lan dela 4) Cn ad-ilellale i ci -ii es lac] nq Tables Drawer nits e Bir Inits 
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Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan; 
Warren S. Holmes, Architect. Walls and 
staircase are Mosaic Faience Tile. 


Mosaic T coal yotu Kos. | 


The beauty, durability and freedom from 





maintenance that only ceramic tile pro- 


vides, can be yours at new low costs — 





whether you are building or remodeling. 
Mosaic’s “Lockart Thin - Setting Bed 
Method” actually reduces the cost of in- 
stalling Mosaic tile as much as one-third. 
This important reduction in application 
expense, plus Mosaic’s wide choice of 
colors in glazed wall tile and ceramic 
mosaic floor tile, makes Mosaic tile a 
natural selection for every job. 

Ask your tile contractor about “Lockart” 
and about Mosaic’s “Harmonitone” color 


line — or write Dept. 3-10, The Mosaic 


Tile Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 





Kindergarten play area of Mosaic Faience Tile 
at Thomas Street School, Lansing, Michigan. 
Warren S. Holmes, Architect. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 
(Member—Tile Council of America) WY, ‘e SA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES E 





OVER 2500 DEALERS TO SERVE YOU 








The Eyes 
Have It... 


but not for long! 


Look at this youngster’s eyes! How they 
sparkle and glow with health and vitality. 
No visual problems there. But wait—wait 
till he starts to school. 
* * * 

In a Texas study it was noted that in the first 
of the children studied had visual 
problems. This percentage increased to 40% in 
the third grade and by the end of the elementary 
school period the number of children having 
visual problems was 82%. 


grade 18% 


Out of this study came the concept of the com- 
pletely child-c onditioned ¢ lassroom, in which arti- 
ficial lighting, daylight control, decoration and 





THE COMMODORE 


Over-ALL Lighting 











seating are coordinated to provide a comfortable 
visual environment. Wakefield helped pioneer 
this concept, and it is a source of pride to us that 
Wakefield equipment is providing highly efficient 
illumination in coordinated classrooms everywhere. 


The most recent installation of note was in the 
John Simpson Junior, High School in Mansfield, 
Ohio. An engineering survey by an independent 
consulting illuminating engineer shows this Wake- 
field Star ‘iestslinaien meets or betters all artificial 
lighting recommendations of American Standard 
Practice. A copy of this report is yours for the 
asking. Write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


WAKEFIELD 


BASIC CLASSROOM TOOL 
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Here’s real “big-time” equipment that the 
student body, the team, and the fans will 
all applaud. Medart Basketball and Foot- 
ball Scoreboards are designed not only 
for highest possible visibility ... but also 
for good looking over-all appearance. 
Their mechanical excellence insures rapid- 
fire, trouble-free operation. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


Fm49-10 














: ce on omer in the Me- 
Scoreboard line is ideal 
‘basketball scoring and 


“timing i in Colleges, High 


Schools or Jr. High Schools. 
78 inches wide by 50 inches 
high with extra large scor- 
ing and timing numerals for 
easy visibility. 


— 


One af the first automat- 
ic, ele@tric scorers and 
timers ofthe market and 
still one ofthe best. Fast 

- accurate, .. depend- 
able. 74 inc wide by 


42 inches high® be ae 
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‘football scorer and 
timér that is “right” 
from the standpoint 
of operation and day- 
light visibility. Extra 
large— 20 feet long by 
16% feet high. 








PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DEKALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


OF SCHOOL AND GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 

















“Wait, John Alden... something is missing!” 


The little modern ‘Priscilla,’ casting a practiced eye over the 
food gathered for the Thanksgiving feast, was appalled to note 
that the meal was not complete. For example, she saw no bread, 
flour or cereal, one of the basic 7 food groups needed in daily diets. 

A page from American history? Well, not strictly speaking. 
This classroom skit was more than an attempt to dramatize 
history; it was also a project in nutrition. With foods prepared 
for them in the school lunchroom, the children were using the 
framework of the Thanksgiving story to point up an important 
lesson in eating habits. The vital study of nutrition was being 
integrated with other important classroom subjects. The teacher 
did not need to allot special time for it. 

Suggestions for incorporating a Thanksgiving theme and nu- 
trition project into regular classroom studies are at the right. Use 
them as starting points for ideas of your own. For further as- 
sistance in introducing and maintaining nutrition study, take / 
advantage of General Mills ‘‘Program of Assistance in Nu- / : 
trition and Health Education.” Plans, ideas and materials 


adaptable to any curriculum—are available through 


the program. For further information write Edu- a 


cation Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Genera] Mill, / 
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SUGGESTED STUDY 
Reading: 
Stories about the Plymouth Colony 
History: 
First Thanksgiving 
Customs of the Pilgrims 
1. How they dressed 
2. What they ate 
Social Sciences: 
Colony Cooperation 
Relations with Indians 
Arithmetic: 
Amounts of various foods necessary 
for a Thanksgiving Dinner 
Art: 
Props and costumes for skit; 
cut-outs of Thanksgiving food when 
actual foods are not available. 








Copyright 1949, General Mills, Inc. 
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@ Yes, there can be no question about Popcorn Profits 
and what they can do to provide schools with the means 
to buy many needed items not found in the average 
school budget. Grateful testimonials from Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers are eloquent in their praise 
for Manley Popcorn Profits —‘‘Popcorn profits bought 
the uniforms and instruments for our band.’—“Several 
schools in our system equip all their athletic teams with 
Popcorn earnings.”—“Our senior class bought a new 
auditorium curtain and scenery with money they made 
from Popcorn.” And with all this students get a highly 
nutritious and delicious food that contains 1825 heat 
energy units per pound when properly popped in 
Manley Seasoning. 


BZA rorcon IS NUTRITIOUS 
Of the 1281 edible foods covered in the U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture’s bulletin “Approximate Components of American Food Material,’’ 
popcorn is shown to have higher food energy value than 1123 of the foods 
listed. When popped in seasoning it has 1825 heat energy units per pound. 
Good for teeth, gums and digestion, popcorn adds important roughage to diet. 





POPCORN IS PROFITABLE 

Even with the generous servings you naturally 
would give your students, popcorn earns approximately 
80% profit. A constant source of revenue for school proj- 


ects. Experience is unnecessary; any student can operate a 
Manley POPCORN MACHINE. 


PZBirorcom 1S POPULAR...EASY TO SERVE 
j Popcorn not only meets all the pure food re- 
quirements set forth by prominent dieticians but it is a 


popular favorite with students everywhere. The Manley 
Machine is easy to operate . . . easy to keep clean. 


The Mankey Famous STANDARD MODEL 


Combines every desirable feature in a popcorn machine. Big capacity. Depend- 
ability. Eye appeal. Automatic seasoning well and pump. Bag or box compart- 
ment. Cash drawer. Corn bin. “Old Maid” drawer. Creamy white with dis- 
tinguishing red trim. A dream to work! A gold mine for profits! 





SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES YOU GAIN WITH 





UNIFORMS — All you need for 
athletic uniforms and equip- 
ment can be bought with pop- 
corn profits 





iis . 
INSTRUMENTS — Band and 
Orchestra instruments can be 
had through money made on 
popcorn 


> 









GYMS, EQUIPMENT AND 
SWIMMING POOLS are easily 
acquired through a popcorn 
profit program. 


AUDITORIUM scenery and cur- 
tains, sound equipment and 
movie projectors are obtain- 
able through popcorn earnings. 


CHEMISTRY laboratories are de. 
sirable but expensive to equip. 
Popcorn profits will secure one 
for your school. 


ONLY Manley OFFERS THE COMPLETE PACKAGE 


@ Only from MANLEY, “The Biggest 
Name in Popcorn!” can you obtain a/l/ 
your popcorn needs. The world’s most 


MACHINES « MERCHANDISE + METHODS 
wholesome product. Manley experience ‘e Q For complete information MAIL THIS 
also provides you with profitable Meth- ' COUPON — NOW ! 
ods of operation. A new 64-page book = ——a ae 
explains everything about popcorn — ae <* 


fully automatic popcorn machine. Manley 
also supplies you with popcorn, season- 
ing, salt, bags and boxes—assuring a 
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MANLEY INC. 





Machines, Methods, Merchandise. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


ie Jif MANLEY, INC. Dept. NS 11-49 

1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 

) Please tell me more about SCHOOL POPCORN 
PROFITS. 


0 Send me your free 64 page book which tells 
how to start and how to operate a school pop- 
corn program. 


0 Have your representative call. 


1949 


Your Name....+essee. CUT Cr TTT eR Cee 
PTS os vada Khas eehantcedacerscadakesandion 
IL i ccc 3auio'els mele aaa’ Wa Ce wa Sens eee en 
th etins eCeeeeweees J” ae Gees ox '¢: 














you can BE SURE.. te irs 


Westinghouse : 
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Give them good light=good sight 
Witt CO SERVES ‘Lidiiisa1wees 


When planning classroom lighting, think of 
Westinghouse “CD Series” Luminaires. These 
cleanly designed—attractive appearing units 
allow the utmost application flexibility. They 
provide proper levels of illumination that assure 
students good light—good sight. 

Built of lightweight plastic, “CD Series” 
Luminaires are easy to handle and install. Units 
may be suspension, close-to-ceiling mounted; 
individually or in continuous rows. Relamping 
or starter adjustment may be done from the top, 
without touching the reflector. 

A Westinghouse Lighting Engineer will 
gladly co-operate with you, your local Power 


20 


Company and Electrical Contractor in planning 
school lighting. Call your local Westinghouse 
Distributor. Write for “CD Series’ Booklet, 
B-4075, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
J-04233-A 
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Forward 


Board Coercion at Oglesby 


AN “INCIDENT” in the Illinois town of Oglesby 

dramatizes a greater threat to the peace and security 
of this country than Russia’s possession of the atomic 
bomb. 

A belligerent group of people invaded a meeting of the 
school board and by threats of violence coerced the board 
to reverse its decision with regard to the hiring of a 
teacher. After yielding to the demands of the invaders, 
the president and three other members of the board re- 
signed in protest against such “undemocratic and unlawful 
procedure.” 

If the episode results in court action, as seems likely, 
the detailed facts will be more clearly established. The 
basic issue is evident now. It is revealed in the statements 
by the president of the board, the superintendent, the 
A.F. of T. representative, and spokesmen for other organi- 
zations, as published in this magazine (Pp. 26-31). 

Despite the A.F. of T. point of view, the competency 
of a teacher, of a school administrator, or of a school board 
member is mot the important issue. The question is whether 
the people of the community, through their elected rep- 
resentatives and by the orderly process of law, shall control 
the policies and select the personnel for their public 
schools. 

Mr. Kuenzli’s statement implies that the alleged griev- 
ances in the Oglesby case justified intimidation of the school 
board. He calls it “drastic community action.” This kind 
of reasoning seems to condone threats of physical force 
when a group believes itself to be right. Those who study 
mobs tell us that in nearly every incident the participants 
believe they are doing the right thing. But we shall have 
anarchy and not democracy in this country if any and every 
group justifies its acts of violence simply by asserting that 
its beliefs are right and true and just. 

Regardless of whether the action of the A.F. of T. mem- 
bers at Oglesby was sanctioned by the parent organization, 
the A.F. of T. and organized labor in general would do 
well to define clearly, to their members and to the public, 
their official attitude as to whether a school board should 
be allowed to function as the law provides. 

None of us knows positively how we would behave 
if our personal safety were threatened. However, it does 
seem that board members who are unwilling to risk per- 
sonal danger to defend their convictions should resign 
before rather than after they yield to pressure. The four 
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Oglesby board members committed the school district to 
a policy that they had repeatedly opposed and then 
resigned. 

The Oglesby affair brings into sharp focus the question 
as to what orgarrizations and agencies shall act to prevent 
repetition of the incident. A Chicago newspaper called 
upon the local law enforcement authorities to investgate. 
The county superintendent is withholding state aid “until 
the schools are conducted according to law.” The state 
superintendent is investigating the matter to determine 
whether some of the teachers were guilty of “unprofessional 
conduct” for which their certificates should be revoked. 
The Illinois Education Association issued a prompt but 
cautious statement (p. 31). It sets forth ideal principles 
and policies, but direct application of these truths to the 
Oglesby affair is avoided by the reporting technic. The 
obvious facts are merely summarized. The statement is 
about as effective as a sermon about sin. 

By implication, the I.E.A. statement advises teachers to 
stay out of trouble spots like Oglesby. The children of 
Oglesby are entitled to good teachers, the same as the 
children in any other community. Boycotting the school 
district is the same brand of ethics that would keep the 
medical profession out of an area where there is an 


epidemic. 
The official spokesman for the I-E.A. maintains that “too 
much outside interference at this time (September 22) 


could possibly thwart constructive decisions about to be 
made by the Oglesby public.” The intimidation of the 
school board was wrong regardless of the outcome of the 
October 5 election. 

Oglesby should be a testing ground, but the battle will 
not be joined unless state and national groups establish 
the facts, define the issues, and put the decisions clearly 
up to the teaching profession and the American public. 


Other Lessons 


Sens Oglesby incident suggests other lessons in school 
administration. 

The conflict seems to have arisen because of teacher 
tenure. Tenure legislation is in need of constant study and 
improvement. In Illinois the law is vague and inadequate 
in many respects. Even if it is not required by legislation, 
school districts should develop the most objective method 
possible for determining the merit of the probationary 
teacher. The plan should be acceptable to the teaching 
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personnel and understood and approved by the public. 

Another lesson is the warning to school boards or their 
agents not to make promises involving legal considerations 
until the board has had legal counsel. The conflict at 
Oglesby was intensified when the board discovered it could 
not legally put into effect a compromise that had seemed 
reasonable to its representatives. 


Understanding, Not Control 


S COMPLETE fiscal independence of the school district 

conducive to good public relations? 

This question started a. discussion that became the 
dramatic highlight of the recent National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration at Clear Lake, 
Mich. The stage had been set through an address by a 
political scientist whose remarks reflected the traditional 
attitude of his group, namely, that public schools should 
be a controlled unit of the political agenciés of government. 

The author of the question pointed out that isolation 
tends to bring misunderstanding. He cited the great 
need for all government officials to become more fully 
acquainted with the urgent needs and the great significance 
of public education. 

The situation brought inspired words from Worth 
McClure, A.A.S.A. executive secretary, a staunch defender 
of education’s faith in the theory of fiscal independence. 
In essence, he said: 

“The public schools serve the unique function of assist- 
ing to shape the ideals and aspirations of the American 
people. No other segment of government is charged 
with such a vital responsibility. Because of the significance 
the American people have attached to this function, they 
have consistently strived to keep the schools free from the 
entangling influences of political pressures. 

“It is part of the American genius that the school system 
is completely decentralized. Controlled by local boards of 
education, American schools are inevitably responsive to 
popular demands of thousands of far-flung communities. 
It is this decentralized structure which makes the Ameri- 
can school system different from that of any other coun- 
try. It is the thing which makes the impression of thought 
control almost impossible. 

“Through more than a century of experience the Ameri- 
can people have come to recognize this uniqueness of the 
educational function. In consequence, the newer states 
from the beginning have set schools apart from other local 
functions like fire and police protection and public health. 
Even in the older states where the schools were originally 
a part of local and country government, there is a pro- 
nounced trend to make school districts fiscally independent. 

“It has been said that school boards whose budgets have 
to be voted by city or county authorities are only ‘semi- 
independent.’ That is definitely in the department of 
understatement. The power to cut the school board’s 
budget is the power to crowd too many children into a 
classroom or to eliminate any school service that the whim 
of the moment might select. 

“The American people have jealously resisted the en- 
croachments of government and of partisan politics upon 
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the school services. They are determined that neither cen- 
tralized authority nor special interest groups shall ever 
be in a position to dictate what shall be taught in the 
classrooms of America. 

“The political scientists still do not recognize this obvious 
intention of the American people with regard to their 
schools. Perhaps their unheeding insistence is due to the 
fact that they have never given serious study to the unique 
function of education as the vehicle for the evolving ideals, 
aspirations and institutions of a free America.” 

Scattered throughout the nation are examples of school 
districts whose fiscal fate is largely in the hands of the 
over-all municipal government. Their history offers little 
evidence that political municipal control has increased 
public understanding or support of public education. 

While it is highly important that public officials become 
better acquainted with the problems of public education, it 
is equally desirable that school administrators and teachers 
become fully aware of the essential nature of other govern- 
mental services. Such understanding, however, will not 
result from political dominance or fiscal subordination. 
It can come only from voluntary cooperation. Giving 
impetus to such cooperation is a priority in school public 


relations. 


Never Fails! 
oo there’s nothing more to be said on the subject, 


you can depend upon an educator to say it. 


Applied Impartially 

HE P.O.A.U.* wisely warns that the American prin- 

ciple of church-state separation should be upheld con- 
sistently and impartially. The occasion for the admonition 
was a temporary injunction issued in Lindrith, N.M., 
against four teachers who were accused of Protestant 
indoctrination of pupils in the public schools. It was in 
this same state that the court enjoined some 140 members 
of Catholic teaching orders from sectarian activities in 
the public schools (Zellers v. Huff, The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS, June 1949, p. 23). 

The Lindrith incident calls for 
practices in numerous school systems. For example, when 
the Bible is studied as literature in communities that are 
predominantly Protestant, isn’t it usually the King James 
Version that is used? When teachers are being employed, 
are those who do not profess the Protestant faith inad- 
vertently “discouraged”? When the Lord’s Prayer or 
other scriptural references are used in morning exercises 
or on other school occasions, is the Catholic version 
ignored? 

Verily, the truth of church-school separation is a two- 
edged sword, and it severs both Protestant and Catholic 
indoctrination from the public school curriculum. 


the examination of 


*Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, Washington, D.C. 
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O GROWTH curve of any pupil 

in the public schools should give 

greater concern to the professional 

staff than does the growth curve of a 
school board member. 

The wise administrator provides in- 
service training for teachers by which 
he hopes to bring about changes in 
concepts and attitudes that will guar- 
antee unity of purpose and action to 
the school personnel. It is equally im- 
portant that the same technics be em- 
ployed with school board members. 

My boyhood friend John probably 
is no better or no worse than are innu- 
merable other men and women that 
become members of boards of educa- 
tion. Most people on school boards are 
intelligent, sincere and honest. The 
chances that a board member's poten- 
tialities will develop satisfactorily de- 
pend largely on the unfolding of the 
vision of the job lying before him. 

My friend, as a school board mem- 
ber, needs help. His superintendent, 
aided by the professional staff of his 
school system, should help him. 


TRIES TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 


I wanted to write to John’s superin- 
tendent about him. I wanted to tell 
him how honest John is, how filled 
he is with good intentions, but how he 
sometimes may go off the deep end 
because he may be woozy in his think- 
ing, or biased in his judgments, or 
misguided. And then I wanted to tell 
him of the efforts that another school 
superintendent, whom we shall call 
Robert, is making to solve the prob- 
lems of the Johns that become mem- 
bers of his board of education. 

All men and women who serve for 
any considerable period of time on a 
school board in districts large enough 
to employ a superintendent should 
show a definite growth in their under- 
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standing of education’s contributions 
to a democratic society. They also 
should show growth in those personal 
attributes that make men and women 
more thoughtful and effective mem- 
bers of a democratic society. 

My superintendent friend Robert 
would say that it is important in the 
beginning of a school board member's 
service to drive hard on the idea of the 
importance of “impersonality” and 
“objectivity” in dealing with school 
issues. How does he do this? 

When new members come onto his 
board, he arranges for special meet- 
ings with them. Usually these are in 
the evening and in a home atmosphere. 

Robert has developed a loose-leaf 
record book which sets forth all the 
policies of his board. It is brought up 
to date annually. This becomes the 
basis for discussions at these orienta- 
tion meetings. 

It is easy at such times to discuss 
problems and issues without emotion- 
alism. For the most part, personalities 
are not involved, and issues can be 
considered on the basis of a good 
principle to follow or the policy that 
should govern a situation involving 
given factors. 

This policy book is in the hands of 
each board member. The new member 
usually enters quite wholeheartedly 
into discussions. In many cases the his- 
torical background for a policy is ex- 
plained. Robert has seen to it that 
the functions of the board of educa- 
tion and of the superintendent and 
his associates are clearly defined. 

My board member friend John 
would profit by a consideration and 


discussion of these policies. His ex- 
perience on the city council resulted 
in the development of a set of habits 
which seem to make him a less and 
not a more effective school board 
member. He doesn’t sense the place 
of the lay member and that of the 
professional member of the public 
school team or the difference in their 
respective contributions. 

Sirice Robert’s school system has 
teacher tenure, new board members 
are especially interested in the poli- 
cies for the hiring, appraising and 
placing of teachers. Nor is it unusual 
for new members to have doubts about 
the desirability of teacher tenure. 
Robert points out to his board wherein 
it has been good and what its effect 
has been in the employing and ap- 
praising of teachers in the system. 

The orientation period gives the 
superintendent many opportunities to 
make interpretations of the purposes 
of the school, how it operates, what 
the staff is and how it works, what 
constitutes the pressing problems, and 
what part the board member plays in 
solving them. 


NEED REFRESHER COURSES 


Members on Robert's board of edu- 
cation have suggested that they need 
refresher courses and would like to 
attend these meetings. Often an old 
member (in years of service) attends 
these orientation meetings. This al- 
ways is beneficial. Some policies can 
be explained better by a board mem- 
ber than by the superintendent. 

As I talked to John, after a lapse 
of years, I felt strongly his need for 
the guidance that would come from 
orientation meetings. These sessions 
would deal with issues, and in ways 
that would help him approach his new 
job more impersonally, perhaps more 
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humbly, and certainly more intelli- 
gently. They would add to his own 
growth, and most surely they would 
give his job as a board member an 
importance, and reveal to him an op- 
portunity for community service, per- 
haps not before realized. 

John had a neighbor whose daugh- 
ter wanted to teach in the local schools. 
The superintendent (for a reason not 
known to me) had seen fit not to em- 
ploy her. John was a little peeved by 
this action and thought she should 
have been given a job. “Hadn't her 
father been a taxpayer in the com- 
munity for many years?” 


LOADED WITH DYNAMITE 


What should be the policy on the 
employment of local girls as teachers 
in the schools? That issue always is 
loaded with dynamite. It could have 
been handled more easily had it been 
discussed when the professional career 
of a neighbor's daughter was not in- 
volved. John, like many others, had 
not reached the point where he could 
divorce a policy from a personality. 

In John’s city no member of the po- 
lice department or fire department or 
any other city employes may live out- 
side the corporate limits of that city. 
John argued that since they draw their 
pay from the city let them pay taxes 
to the city and let there be some guar- 
antee that they spend their money 
with the local businessmen. 

John felt that the same ruling should 
apply to the teachers of his city. When 
I called his attention to a magazine 
article about a teacher shortage, he 
directed my attention to the number 
of women in his city who were former 
schoolteachers and who could easily be 
induced, for a price, to go back into 
the schoolroom. I asked him how many 
of them he wanted to teach his chil- 
dren. He gave me a wink and asked 
me what I supposed he was on the 
board for. 

Many other issues that John raised 
needed clarification; for example, the 
hiring and appraisal of teachers and 
the use of school buildings. Should a 
school building be used for political 
rallies, by a radical group, by the local 
Methodist church for Sunday school, 
or by Jehovah's Witnesses for church 
services? 

John wasn't sure that he should give 
support to the efforts that were being 
made to extend the educational activi- 
ties to the adult population of the city. 
He summed up his belief in the state- 
ment, “Let the schools be for the kids.” 
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As far as John is concerned, these 
issues need discussion and a board pol- 
icy. John’s superintendent has a job of 
educating a board member. 

Robert, in his orientation meetings, 
would have given John ample oppor- 
tunity to raise these questions. There 
is nothing irrevocable about policies. 
When a new policy seems wiser than 
an old one, a change is made by the 
board. Robert's way of dealing with 
issues promotes open-mindedness and 
flexibility. When conditions change, 
policies are changed. 

Many boards of education unfor- 
tunately develop into boards dealing 
almost exclusively with fiscal matters— 
with problems of finance, with budg- 
ets, with property management, with 
purchasing, and with payment of bills. 
Too few feel they have the time for 
the real problem of the school, namely, 
the education and training of youth. 

The reason most boards are not too 
interested in the instructional program 
is that they don’t know much about it. 
They can't speak with any degree of 
accuracy on what their schools are at- 
tempting to do or of what their in- 
structional program consists. Yet one 
of the admitted functions of the board 
is that of acting as an appraisal agency. 


PLANS DINNER MEETINGS 


Potentially, the best school board 
members usually are the busiest peo- 
ple. Robert reasoned that most people 
have free time between the close of the 
normal day's work and their attendance 
at evening meetings, from about 5 
p.m. to 8 p.m. He therefore plans an 
informal dinner meeting at least once 
a month for his board, held usually on 
the same day of the week. 

These meetings are not “official” 
meetings in the sense that any formal 
action is ever taken. They are held at 
a time and place designated by the 
superintendent, who acts as chairman. 

A great effort has been made to re- 
serve these meetings for educational 
considerations, although Robert has 
not been entirely successful in doing 
this. All sorts of school problems are 
brought up, dealing mostly with cur- 
riculum and instructional questions 
that are the most baffling and most 
difficult of solution. A baffled board 
member becomes a sympathetic board 
member, sympathetic to the profes- 
sional staff that must find solutions to 
knotty problems and sympathetic be- 
cause he becomes understanding. 

Board members are not the only 
persons invited to these meetings. Staff 


members who deal first hand with the 
problems under consideration are in- 
vited and participate in the discussion 
—in fact many take the leading rdle 
in presenting them. 

Many values come from this plan. 
Board members have an opportunity 
to get acquainted with teachers, and 
vice versa. They see these teachers in 
action, they hear them make oral pres- 
entations of their plans and proced- 
ures, and they come to know them as 
personalities. Teachers given this re- 
sponsibility rise to the occasion in a 
remarkable manner. It’s an excellent 
in-service program. It builds up board 
confidence in teachers and gives teach- 
ers Opportunities to see the human 
qualities in board members. 


CAN CHANGE AGENDA 


Robert's board dinners are called for 
5:15 p.m. in a school building where 
there is a cafeteria. The agenda for the 
meeting are flexible and can shift in 
another direction, depending on the in- 
terests and needs as revealed by the 
board members themselves. 

In presenting topics, the lecture 
method is avoided. Good teaching 
technics are employed. Visual aids 
are used frequently. However, Robert 
says his best visual aid is a snappily 
dressed, quick thinking, good looking 
teacher who has a sense of humor and 
possesses an evident understanding of 
the area under consideration. She 
makes the occasion more than one of 
cold logic. 

Is it good policy to expose a weak- 
ness in a school program before a 
board of education and in the presence 
of newspaper representatives who are 
always invited to be present at these 
informal meetings? Robert, operating 
on the basis of complete honesty in 
administering the schools, thinks that 
if the schools are failing to achieve in 
a satisfactory manner in certain areas, 
it's better policy to be quite honest 
by admitting the weakness. 

Robert never has a meeting of his 
board at which newspaper reporters 
are not present. John could not under- 
stand this. He thought there were 
some things that only board members 
should know. Robert always makes it 
clear to the newspaper representatives 
that his job is to give them the facts 
on school issues and school problems. 
Once they have complete understand- 
ing, he trusts them to handle school 
news in a way that will be in the pub- 
lic’s best interests. Such a policy allays 
suspicion that something important is 
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being covered up by the board of edu- 
cation. Robert asserts that his policy 
has paid off in sizable dividends and 
that no newspaper or newspaper re- 
porter ever has actually let him down. 

A year or so ago Robert thought it 
would be a good thing to bring before 
his board what the schools were doing 
in sex education. They called it “social 
hygiene” in his schools, and, on the basis 
of what they were doing in their 
courses, this was a better term. Sex 
education was only one aspect of the 
course. No one got excited about this 
because hygiene is a topic that can 
unblushingly be discussed around any 
dinner table and in any society. 

In the informal meeting of his board 
that followed this decision, a group of 
teachers took over. They discussed the 
trend of their schools toward building 
more functional programs for their 
pupils. They made quite a point of the 
fact that these programs did not re- 
duce the importance of or displace the 
three R’s but rather added some im- 
portant things to the three R's. 


They asserted that the pupils them- 
selves were giving a great deal of as- 
sistance in determining the direction 
of and needs for these functional pro- 
grams. The teachers in those schools are 
pretty close to the kids. They treat 
them as adults—certainly as equals. 
They have discovered that these pupils 
have some problems of their own and 
need some help. 


GIVE DEMONSTRATION 


It’s easy to see a functional program 
developing out of such a situation. 
After preliminary remarks about the 
needs of children, the teachers said 
they proposed to give a demonstration 
of one of these functional programs 
or courses that they had worked out. 

There had appeared in a magazine 
the pictures of the development of the 
embryo of the human being. Another 
magazine had an account of what 
schools in Oregon had been doing in 
sex education. The daily press had 
published a forerunner of what was to 
be included in the Kinsey report. So 
Robert’s board members had some 
preparation for this meeting. 

The school owned a set of the 
Dickenson birth models and had ob- 
tained for this occasion the film “Hu- 
man Reproduction.” These were shown 
to the board with an explanation of 
how they were used in certain classes. 

One of the men teachers in the sys- 
tem taught several sections in a high 
school course which was known as 
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“Family Living.” He described briefly 
the contents of his courses and ex- 
plained his approaches to some of the 
questions which a generation ago were 
taboo. 

The meeting showed the worth of a 
great teacher and how important it is 
for a school system to obtain and re- 
tain good teaching personnel. 

For the group of teachers who par- 
ticipated in this program it built up 
something within them that gave them 
power, self-confidence, security and 
more effectiveness in whatever they 
undertook to do. 

It gave board members some idea of 
what was involved in liberalizing edu- 
cation. It likewise was a fine demon- 
stration of the meaning of a term that 
is frequently used before the layman 
but not always understood, namely, the 
term “functional.” 


HELPS BOARD UNDERSTAND 


It helped the board members un- 
derstand the importance of the teach- 
ers’ having not only time to teach but 
also time in which to plan and work 
out new courses. It was evident that 
back of such courses had gone much 
thought and study and time. Teachers 
need time from teaching to work these 
things out. Rome was not built in a 
day nor was it built by the shepherd 
who had to give his attention exclu- 
sively to tending his flock. 

Perhaps not the least in value was 
the fact that the board members. left 
the room that evening more sold than 
ever on the schools and on the pro- 
fessional staff. They became defenders 
of the faith because they had felt its 
grip and had seen its powers demon- 
strated. They were better able to cope 
with the type of carping criticisms of 
the schools that had been thrown at 
John. This faith had given them the 
power to speak out more boldly and 
more intelligently and with a force 
that carried conviction to their lis- 
teners. 


According to Robert, there were 
other meetings just as thrilling. There 
was one in which staff members were 
trying to make clear the contributions 
of a kindergarten to the growth of a 
child. Able kindergarten teachers who 
had valuable experience in this field 
were brought in as resource people. 

One board member, who had only a 
meager education and whose work had 
been far removed from __ schools, 
thought he would tell these teachers 
how kindergartens should be run. Dip- 
lomatically and gently, as befitted the 


gentle natures of these fine grained 
women, he was reeducated. No super- 
intendent could have handled the situ- 
ation with such consummate skill as 
it was handled by that group of ele- 
mentary teachers. 

Robert has a theory that he can get 
better results both in the growth of 
children and in the development of 
teachers by operating his school system 
on a highly decentralized plan. The 
result of this is that issues in his school 
system are not settled by the central 
office. Staff members have much re- 


‘sponsibility and are brought into coun- 


sel for decisions that affect their 
groups and the progress of children. 

Charged with responsibilities and 
held accountable for programs, staff 
members come up with suggestions 
and opinions on issues that should be 
placed before the board, and they are 
both willing and resourceful in pre- 
senting such issues. 

In the composite, the school board 
member comes from many walks of 
life. His experiences are as varied as 
life itself. His slants on life usually 
are sound. His ways of operating 
usually are satisfactory. However, he 
still has human frailties, some of which 
may be significant in his service on a 
board of education. Perhaps, like most 
of us, he lacks social vision or else 
that fine sensitivity which is important 
if one is to work cooperatively with 
others in a great group effort. It may 
be that he fails to show respect for the 
personality and feelings not only of 
those with whom he works but also 
of those whom he would serve. Maybe 
he lacks effectiveness in adapting the 
means to an end, or resourcefulness 
not only in thinking but in doing. 


GREATEST DIFFICULTY 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty for 
both the board member and the su- 
perintendent is always to keep the atti- 
tude that they are learners. Problems 
are never solved, procedures are never 
perfected, and perfection is never 
achieved. Humbleness and the desire 
and will to lift oneself to a higher 
plane of thinking and general effec- 
tiveness are attributes that should 
be characteristic of every school ad- 
ministrator. Likewise, these are at- 
tributes that should characterize the 
board member. 

As Robert would say, every super- 
intendent has an obligation and a 
challenge to see that the growth curve 
of a school board member develops 
continuously and consistently. 
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Eleven union teachers in Oglesby public schools were involved in the 
strike. They may be seen carrying picket signs in front of Washington 
School. The Local Trades and Labor Council president is leading them. 


N ANGRY group of union mem- 

bers and followers invaded the 
school board's meeting room at 
Oglesby, Ill., on the night of Septem- 
ber G and by using threats of physical 
violence to the individual members 
of the board caused them to reverse 
a decision made on six previous oc- 
casions. 

The board was induced to reem- 
ploy a second year probationary 
teacher, Mrs. Helen Mecum. This ac- 
tion placed Mrs. Mecum under ten- 
ure. Immediately after the meeting 
three members and the president of 
the board resigned from their positions 
in protest against the action of the 
invaders. 

Several factors, each potentially ex- 
plosive, came together to produce the 
action taken by this group on the eve- 
ning of the first day of school in Ogles- 
by. The dispute between the board 
and the union was of such a nature 
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that it did not permit compromise. 

The leadership of the union could 
not be induced to stop its aggressive 
actions against the board. The non- 
union teachers walked through a 
picket line maintained by the union 
teachers to attend a workshop or- 
dered by the school board and placed 
upon the school calendar as a part of 
the school year. The board consist- 
ently refused to place the teacher in 
question under a continual contractual 
or tenure status. The no-strike policy 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers placed the striking local outside the 
jurisdiction of the parent organization, 

The dispute started on May 10, 
1949, soon after a regular meeting of 
the board during which I recom- 
mended four probationary teachers 
for tenure and did not recommend a 
fifth teacher, Mrs. Mecum. I explained 
that I had talked to Mrs. Mecum be- 
fore the board met. I had informed 
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her of my decision not to recommend 
her for permanent employment and 
had given her an opportunity to re- 
sign. I informed the board that she 
had refused to resign. 

I added that in my opinion she was 
not the quality of teacher desired as 
a permanent member of the educa- 
tional program the board had indi- 
cated it wanted to develop for the 
children in the district. 

The board voted 4 to 3, with 
the president of the board casting the 
deciding vote, not to reemploy the 
teacher. 

A few days after the meeting of the 
board the grievance committee of the 
Tri-Cities Teachers Federation asked 
for a hearing with the board. The 
request was granted. (Under Illinois 
law a hearing is not required when a 
board is unwilling to reemploy a pro- 
bationary teacher. ) 

During the hearing the union main- 
tained that Mrs. Mecum’s classroom 
had been visited only twice during 
the previous year. This point was 
denied, and office records were avail- 
able to prove that her room had been 
visited many times and that she had 
been given careful consideration 
throughout the year. 

The union maintained that Mrs. 
Mecum had not been given sugges- 
tions relative to improvement. We 
pointed out that throughout the year 
she had not welcomed suggestions for 
improvement. 

Mrs. Mecum had been employed in 
1947-48 to fill a vacancy created by a 
leave of absence granted to a regular 
teacher. When she was not reemployed 
at the end of that year she went to 
several members of the board and to 

(Continued on Page 29.) 
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DRASTIC 


ECAUSE I visited Oglesby, IIL, 
during the recent school strike in 
that city and attempted to assist in 
negotiating a settlement of the dis- 
pute, I have been asked to describe 
my impressions of the controversy and 
its causes. In the first place, 1 want 
to emphasize that any statement which 
I make regarding this unfortunate situ- 
ation is my own personal opinion and 
is not an official statement of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 
Educators, both administrators and 
classroom teachers, may be interested 
in knowing what circumstances could 
lead to such a serious conflict between 
a school administration and the Citi- 
zens by whom the board was elected. 
I shall try briefly to interpret the 
Oglesby battle in the light of a large 
number of controversies I have wit- 
nessed in recent years between school 
administrations and communities. It 
is my personal opinion that the trouble 
emanated from the fact that a school 
administrator (Mr. Wayne Butler) 
who had comparatively little under- 
standing of the true principles and 
objectives of organized labor was em- 
ployed in a strong labor community. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION DEFENDED 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Teachers 





In this scene 10 non-union teachers and the superintendent are attempt- 
ing to go through a blockade established by labor representatives on 
the first day of school. Teachers were turned back; schools did not open. 


There existed in the school system 
a teachers union, which represented a 
majority of the teachers. After dis- 
cussing the problem at Oglesby with 
Supt. Butler for many hours I came 
to the conclusion that, regardless of 
his ability as a school administrator, 
he was seriously out of tune with 
many important elements of the com- 
munity he served. There was evidence 
of a great deal of unrest among the 





THE RIGHT TO BE HEARD 


Believing in the right to a hearing 
for all groups concerned, The Na- 
tion’s Schools brings its readers the 
statements of major parties involved 
in the Oglesby incident. The state- 
ments are presented to the bar of 
public opinion. Editorials on pages 21 
and 22 examine the implications for 
school administration and the welfare 
of our democratic society. — The 
Editors. 





teachers in addition to the teacher 
tenure case, which was the immediate 
cause of the controversy. 

Supt. Butler seemed to regard the 
local school board as a local govern- 
ment with absolute authority which 
should not be challenged by the teach- 
ers organization and to consider any 
community pressure on the adminis- 
tration as a demonstration of lawless- 
ness. He compared the teachers union 
with the Kiwanis Club rather than 
thinking of it as a group of employes 
organized in a democratic society to 
protect their professional rights. 

It is an indisputable fact that a 
school board is elected by the people 
and is charged with the responsibility 
of administering the schools. The 
schools exist primarily for the children 
and the community, and not for the 
teachers. A good school system re- 
quires efficient, well trained teachers, 
and those teachers who are incurably 
incompetent should be dismissed in a 
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manner consistent ‘with democratic 
procedures. On the other hand, the 
teachers have the right in a demo- 
cratic society to organize and to seek 
the strongest community support pos- 
sible in protecting themselves from 
unjust dismissal and political abuse. 
No teacher can do her best work in 
an atmosphere of fear and uncertainty. 

One of the duties of a school board 
is to listen to the complaints and griev- 
ances of organized teachers. Any 
school administrator who believes that 
teachers do not have the right to or- 
ganize and to challenge actions of 
school boards which jeopardize the 
professional rights of teachers has no 
place in a labor community. These 
comments are pertinent to the situa- 
tion at Oglesby. 


“UNDEMOCRATIC, UNPROFESSIONAL” 


The teachers union contested the 
dismissal of Mrs. Helen Mecum by 
the school board, upon recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, because 
it felt the dismissal was carried out 
in an undemocratic and unprofessional 
manner. The union charged that the 
superintendent had not visited Mrs. 
Mecum’s schoolroom a sufficient num- 
ber of times to determine whether or 
not she was incompetent. The union 
also stated that at no time had Mrs. 
Mecum been notified of any deficiency 
in her teaching. 

Supt. Butler and the school board 
were determined that Mrs. Mecum 
should not become a tenure teacher 
in the Oglesby school system. When 
the teacher tenure law of Illinois was 
enacted, its avowed purpose was not 
only to protect teachers from unjust 
dismissal but also to provide a just and 
orderly manner for dismissing incom- 
petent teachers. In their strong desire 
to dismiss Mrs. Mecum before she 
became a tenure teacher, Supt. Butler 
and the board seemed to fear the 
consequences of attempting to dismiss 
Mrs. Mecum in a just and orderly man- 
ner as provided by law. The demand 
on the part of the superintendent and 
board that Mrs. Mecum be dismissed 
while it was still umnecessary to give 
any reason for her dismissal seemed 
to indicate a desire to circumvent the 
purpose of the tenure law. 

A school administration has reached 
a sad state of affairs when it shrinks 
from the due process of the very law 
that was enacted to govern its affairs. 
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The Oglesby community seemed to 
sense this fact and responded to it 
in a vigorous fashion. 

Many persons in Oglesby stated to 
me that there was no question as to 
Mrs. Mecum’s competency and that 
the dismissal was purely political. This 
statement seemed to be substantiated 
by reports that a teacher with lesser 
qualifications than those of Mrs. Me- 
cum had been employed to take her 
place. The union teachers felt that 
none of them would be secure in their 
positions if such questionable methods 
of school administration were left un- 
challenged. The teachers were con- 
vinced that the administration was 
bent upon “breaking” the union and 
that the teacher tenure law of 
Illinois would mean little if the teach- 
ers organization were either destroyed 
or controlled by the administration. 

The teachers in the Oglesby school 
took this problem to the Tri-Cities 
Federation of Teachers, which repre- 
sents the union teachers of Oglesby, 
La Salle, and Peru, Ill. As the teachers 
union could not negotiate the matter 
satisfactorily, the grievance was taken 
up by the Central Labor Council, 
which represents all of the A.FLL. 
unions in the community—and in- 
directly the great majority of the citi- 
zens of Oglesby. 

When the Central Labor Union 
could not settle the matter, a strike 
was called by that body, and pickets 
were placed in front of the two grade 
school buildings. At this stage of the 
controversy the fight was largely be- 
tween the entire labor movement and 
the school administration. 

On Monday night, August 29, a con- 
ference lasting until nearly 4 o'clock 
the following morning was held be- 
tween Supt. Butler and the president 
of the school board on one hand and 
officers of the Central Labor Union, 
officers of the teachers union, and my- 
self on the other hand. 


COMPROMISE REACHED 

At that meeting a compromise was 
reached under which Mrs. Mecum was 
to be employed for one year, at the 
end of which she would tender her 
resignation. This compromise was 
agreed upon tentatively by the repre- 
sentatives of the school board, by the 
union representatives, and by Mrs. 
Mecum. All persons present seemed 
to feel that the controversy was settled. 
A truce of 48 hours was called, and 
the pickets were removed from the 
buildings. 


However, when the school board 
met on Wednesday evening, the ma- 
jority of the board members voted 
against accepting the compromise, and 
the battle started all over again. On 
Thursday morning the pickets were 
back on the line. It should be empha- 
sized that the school board—and not 
the union—failed to accept the ten- 
tative agreement that had been nego- 
tiated. 

When the school board rejected a 
reasonable compromise, the battle 
spread beyond the labor movement 
and became a fight between the com- 
munity in general and the school ad- 
ministration. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers maintains a no-strike 
policy, but the work stoppage in Ogles- 
by was really a strike of the entire 
labor movement and a majority of the 
community against the school adminis- 
tration. 

Many citizens, both union and non- 
union, were aroused because they felt 
that the superintendent and school 
board had broken faith in not accept- 
ing a sensible compromise and thus 
had prolonged the struggle and pre- 
vented the opening of school. Many 
union members felt that the board 
did not desire to settle the controversy 
but wanted to continue the fight and 
make use of it in an effort to “break” 
the union. The failure of the board 
to accept the compromise was the di- 
rect cause of the more drastic com- 
munity action that followed. 


DEMANDS OF CROWD 

Much publicity has been given to 
the fact that a large group of citizens 
“invaded” the school board meeting 
and demanded reinstatement of the 
dismissed teacher. This group of citi- 
zens, which the anti-labor press chose 
to call a “mob,” consisted of both union 
and non-union persons. The crowd 
was made up of a group of citizens 
who were thoroughly enraged because 
of the action of the school board which 
was making impossible the opening 
of the schools. The crowd demanded 
that the board employ the dismissed 
teacher as the board’s representatives 
had agreed to do in the compromise 
that had been reached around the con- 
ference table in democratic fashion. 
The board reconsidered its action, 
complied with the demands of the 
crowd and rehired the teacher. 

Those who charge that the functions 
of the school administration were 
taken over by mob force should 

(Continued on Page 31.) 
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me demanding reemployment. She was 
employed in 1948-49 to fill a vacancy 
created by a leave of absence granted 
to a regular teacher just before the 
opening of school. 

The union maintained that since 
Mrs. Mecum had taught for 29 years 
she was a good teacher. The board 
maintained that the number of years 
taught has little to do with a teacher’s 
competency. The union contended 
that no reasons for discharge had been 
given. The board stated that it had not 
discharged Mrs. Mecum but that it was 
exercising its legal right in not re- 
employing her. Reasons had been 
given, it pointed out, but the union re- 
fused to recognize them. 


POINTS OF DISAGREEMENT 


The union stated that if boards 
can discharge teachers for such reasons 
the job security of every teacher in the 
La Salle-Peru, Oglesby area is in 
danger. I replied that, as superintend- 
ent, I am required under Illinois law 
to make recommendations to the board 
relative to the employment and dis- 
charge of teachers. The board stated 
that under the Illinois tenure law it has 
the right to select the teachers it wants 
for permanent employment and to re- 
ject the ones it does not want. In 
Illinois, the board needs only one rea- 
son for not reemploying a probation- 
ary teacher. The board added that the 
Illinois tenure law protects teachers 
after they acquire a tenure status and 
that it had complied with all require- 
ments of the law. 


Oglesby board mem- 
bers were (back row, 
left to right): Joseph 
Miglia, Victor Quercia- 
grossa, William Welch, 
Reuel Quick; (front row, 
first on left): George 
A. Hunter, secretary, 
and (extreme right) 
Isaac Mason, president. 
Of these Miglia, 
Welch, Quick and Ma- 
son resigned. Also 
shown in the front row 
are N. E. Hutson, legal 
adviser, and Mr. But- 
ler, the superintendent. 
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The union contended that the Illi- 
nois tenure law is “not worth the paper 
it is written on” and that the board 
was unwilling to compromise. The 
board stated that it was not unwilling 
to compromise but that in the opinion 
of the highest legal authority available 
(the office of the state superintendent 
of public instruction) there was no 
known way of reemploying the teacher 
in question without putting her under 
tenure, which it refused to do. The 
union stated that it had not been con- 
sulted before the superintendent made 
his first recommendation to the board. 
I replied that in districts in which I 
had been employed previously the 
board was considered the elected repre- 
sentative body vested with the power 
to select or reject teachers, and it had 
not been necessary to obtain the ap- 
proval of other groups before making 
recommendations for board action. 


During the meeting the board again 
voted not to reemploy the teacher. 
The vote was 4 to 2, with the president 
of the board not voting. Between the 
first and the second meeting one mem- 
ber of the board had made a personal 
investigation and had reversed his 
opinion. Grievance committees of the 
Tri-Cities Teachers Federation and of 
the Local Trades and Labor Council 
asked for a hearing on June 2, which 
was granted. The discussion followed 
the same pattern as that of the pre- 
vious meeting. The board voted not 
to reemploy the teacher by the same 
4 to 2 vote. The matter then rested 
until the latter part of the summer. 


On August 8 the board received a 
request for another meeting from the 
grievance committee of the Oglesby 
Trades and Labor Council. The board 
met in special session that day and 
decided that, since the request for a 
meeting did not indicate new evidence 
was to be presented and since the 
board had held two previous hearings 
without an agreement, further meet- 
ings were unnecessary. 

On August 12 the president of the 
board reconsidered the position of the 
board and at the request of the union 
called a special meeting of the board 
for Tuesday night, August 16. At the 
request of the union the meeting date 
was later changed to Friday, August 
19. On Friday night a quorum of the 
board was not present, and business 
could not be conducted, but union 
representatives and the board members 
who were present discussed the issue. 


PICKETING BEGINS 

At 8 am. on Monday morning, 
August 22, teachers walked a line in 
front of the Lincoln and Washington 
schools carrying picket signs stating 
that a “work stoppage” called by Local 
580 of the Tri-Cities Teachers Federa- 
tion existed in the Oglesby public 
schools. All cleaning and craft work 
on the schools came to a halt. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the board held on August 25 the board 
employed another applicant to fill a 
vacancy. During this meeting another 
vote was taken, and again the board 
refused to reemploy Mrs. Mecum. 

On Monday night, August 29, the 
evening before a scheduled preschool 
teachers’ workshop was to start, Irvin 
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Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
came to Oglesby. During a small group 
meeting that lasted until 3 am. he 
made a proposal which the president 
of the board and I thought the entire 
board should consider. In return for a 
guarantee from the president of the 
board that he would call a special 
meeting of, the board on Thursday 
night the union agreed to a 48 hour 
truce. 

The proposal was that Mrs. Mecum 
be reemployed but that the union 
would guarantee she would resign at 
the end of the year. At the special 
meeting of the board held on Thursday 
night, the board asked whether or not 
the teacher would be placed under 
tenure if it accepted the proposal. It 
was given the opinion of N. E. Hut- 
son, legal adviser of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, that there 
was no known way of reemploying the 
teacher without putting her under 
tenure, and after that only she could 
determine how long she would stay in 
the Oglesby system. The board voted 
not to accept the proposal. 

The following morning 10 non- 
union teachers and I walked through 
a union picket line, maintained by the 
other 11 teachers in the system, to 
attend the third day of a three-day 
workshop. We stated that we felt 
obligated to abide by the reasonable 
and just rules and regulations of the 
board in order to protect our contracts, 
tenure and professional status. 

On Tuesday morning, September 6, 
the opening day of school, 10 teachers 
and I were prevented from entering 
the building by a blockade of pickets 
which the local police and sheriff's 
deputies were unwilling to break. A 
call was made to the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
The legal adviser from that office was 
sent to Oglesby to advise the board 
about its legal duties, responsibilities 
and protections. At the same time the 
board was meeting with the legal 
adviser, a meeting of a local cement 
workers union was being held. Some 
of the men from this local participatéd 
in the group action that sent the legal 
adviser and me home at 10:15 p.m. 
before the board's reversal took place. 

At 10:15 p.m. the grievance com- 
mittees of the Tri-Cities Teachers Fed- 
eration and the Oglesby Trades and 
Labor Council entered the board meet- 
ing room and demanded that the board 
vote again upon the teacher. At the 
request of the board the group left 
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the room during the vote. The vote, 
taken for the sixth time, was again 
unfavorable to Mrs. Mecum. The com- 
mittees were called back into the room, 
and the decision was announced. 
After the announcement the teach- 
ers in the room left hurriedly, saying, 
“Here comes the mob!” It was this 
“mob” that gave the board a maxi- 
mum of three minutes to change its 
mind, employ the teacher, and, “get 
out of the building or some of you 
will not get out of this building alive!” 
No attempt has been made to assess 
the educational wreckage, but it is in 
evidence on all sides. School started 
the next morning, after the striking 
teachers in the presence of the leaders 
who had engineered the coup d'état 
for them stated that they were ready 
to go back to work. Students, faculty 
members, and citizens are tense, and 
all await the outcome of an election 
to be held October 5 to fill the vacan- 


cies on the board. (See opposite page. ) 

The courts may be required to settle 
many of the issues created, such as the 
legality of using tax money to pay 
striking teachers and custodians who 
refused to cross picket lines; the legal- 
ity of the contract of a teacher em- 
ployed by a board under duress, and 
the status of the contract of a teacher 
who refused to cross a teachers’ picket 
line to attend a workshop established 
by the board and placed upon the 
school calendar as a part of the school 
year. 

The lawful power to select the teach- 
ers who will teach the future citizens 
of Oglesby has been wrested from the 
hands of the elected representatives of 
the people. The state laws under which 
schools operate have been pushed aside 
in Oglesby and in their place has been 
established the will of a few backed 
by threats of violence from a belliger- 
ent and unruly group. 


Board President Explains Resignations 


a majority of the members of 
the Oglesby Board of Education 
were aware that their action in noti- 
fying the teacher in question that she 
would not be retained on a tenure 
basis would be unpopular with some 
people in the community, but they 
were surprised that the local federa- 
tion would take up the case of a pro- 
bationary teacher and attempt to force 
her into a tenure position. Board 
members holding union membership 
felt that, as most trade unions recog- 
nize a probationary period in their 
contracts, a teachers union would rec- 
ognize the probationary period set up 
by state law for a teacher. 

It was the belief of this majority 
that theirs was the responsibility and 
the duty to select permanent profes- 
sional personnel; th + they alone are 
in a position to judge impartially, par- 


ticularly those intangible qualifications 
of personality which characterize the 
difference between a living dynamic 
educational program and a school sys- 
tem staffed with static automatons. 
Furthermore they believed that a board 
member’s duties and responsibilities 
cannot be delegated. 

Acting on these beliefs, the ma- 
jority of the members held steadfast 
to their original decision until induced 
by group action to act against their 
best judgment. These members and 
the president, refusing to serve longer 
under undemocratic and unlawful pro- 
cedures, resigned. At this writing, 
steps are being taken to rectify this 
situation and return the schools to the 
hands of the people through the demo- 
cratic process of election—ISAAC Ma- 
SON, president of school board, 
Oglesby, lil. 


Action Considered by Various Groups 


I CANNOT now speak officially for 
either the Illinois Association of 
School Boards or the National School 
Boards Association, but it is quite 
possible that some action will be taken 
at the annual meetings of both associ- 
ations with regard to what has become 
known as the Oglesby Affair. However, 
it is my belief that most school boards 


would support the following  state- 
ment. 

There are usually two sides to any 
dispute, and in most cases it is possible 
to reach a compromise. In the Ogles- 
by situation there apparently could 
be no compromise since further em- 
ployment of this teacher would auto- 
matically invest her with tenure and 
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all of its implications under the Illi- 
nois law. The superintendent is the 
school board’s executive officer, and 
as such he retains his position as long 
as it has confidence in his ability 
and judgment. Since the board sup- 
ported Supt. Butler's recommendation 
in this case several times, it is safe to 
assume that the matter was given 
careful consideration, and that he had 
its confidence. 

There can be no compromise with 
tactics of intimidation and violence. 
Such action threatens the very foun- 
dation of our government. It is incon- 
ceivable that a person accepting em- 
ployment by such action could teach 
children the real meaning of democ- 
racy. It is to be hoped that the 
people of Oglesby will express them- 
selves most emphatically at the next 
school board election, since that is the 
place where this affair should have 
been resolved. 

Probably the most deplorable re- 
sult will be on the fertile minds of 
the children of this community. It 
will encourage disrespect for law and 
the orderly ways of doing things. 
Deeds have always been much more 
effective than words. It will be diffi- 
cult indeed to explain this act of un- 
lawful violence on the part of their 
elders to the children of Oglesby. 

I sincerely believe that a great 
majority of teachers, as well as admin- 
istrators and board members, will de- 
plore this act of violence. Just a few 
months ago the Illinois General As- 
sembly passed H.B. 1125 to protect 
the teachers and other school people 
from acts of violence. Must we have 
a similar law to protect members of 
school boards, and, if it is passed, will 
it really protect them?—E. E. CLARK, 
president, Illinois Assoctation of School 
Boards, and second vice president, 
National School Boards Association. 
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realize that something must be seri- 
ously wrong when a majority of the 
people of the entire community are 
aroused to drastic action against a 
school administration. There have been 
many instances in the history of our 
democracy when communities arose 
to drastic action because the will of 
the majority was challenged by a small 
group or by one person who happened 
to be in a position of authority. 
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UNION SWEEPS OGLESBY ELECTION 


The union slate in its entirety was swept into office in a 


special 


election at Oglesby on October 5. The largest vote in the history of 


local school elections turned out to cast 2183 votes. The previous 


record vote was |781. 


The school board now has five new union members to replace the 


four board members who resigned in protest against the action of a 


group of union members and their followers who induced the board 


to reemploy Mrs. Mecum. A fifth board member had resigned prior 


to the Mecum incident. 


Isaac Mason, president of the board, whose statement appears on 


the opposite page, was not reelected. 





State Education Association 
Adopts Resolution 


HE Education News Service of 

the Illinois Education Association 
distributed the following news release, 
dated September 14. 

“The board of directors of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, faced with 
queries growing out of the recent ef- 
forts of the Oglesby (Ill.) Board of 
Education to dismiss an elementary 
teacher on probation, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The Illinois teachers tenure law 
requires a probationary period of serv- 
ice for teachers new to board of educa- 
tion districts, followed by permanent 
tenure in position, subject to examina- 
tion by mutual agreement, or by other 
processes which are prescribed by the 
law. 

“The association emphasizes the 
necessity for full recognition of, and 
respect for, the probationary period 
as such, followed by school board de- 
cisions free from undue pressures and 
influences. It believes that this is 
essential to the security of teachers 
under tenure as well as under proba- 
tion, and the educational welfare of 
the community. 


“The board recommends that no 
qualified teacher seeking a new posi- 
tion should elect to serve communities 
wherein regularly constituted school 
authorities and due processes of school 
law may not operate free from undue 
restraints and pressures. On the other 
hand, the association renews its pledge 
of assistance to all teachers experienc- 
ing duress through the failure of local 
boards of education to respect the pro- 
bationary and teacher tenure laws, or 
to apply them equitably. It holds that 
the strict application of the law, both 
as it pertains to teachers and as it 
pertains to school boards, is essential 
to professional and to general educa- 
tional welfare.’ 

“In the Oglesby case, the board of 
education voted several times to ter- 
minate the probationary services of an 
elementary teacher, Mrs. Helen 
Mecum. 

“The board later reversed its decision 
under pressure of local repercussions. 
Subsequently, a majority of the board 
members resigned, citing heavy pres- 
sures and the resulting board reversal 
as reasons for the resignations.” 
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SHOULD TEACHERS LIE TO PARENTS ? 


M‘** teachers tell me that they 
succeed in parental conferences 
not by lying but by evading the issue. 
A parent asks, “Is Arthur plain down- 
right dumb in his school work?” The 
teacher replies, “We'll come around to 
that later.” Of course he never in- 
tends to give a clearcut reason for 
Arthur's difficulties in school. As a 
result the interview is terminated with 
a friendly visit and a few pats on the 
back, and Arthur continues his term 
in school with his parents no better 
informed of his difficulties than they 
were before. 

This beating around the bush 
method seems childish, to say the 
least, and certainly profitless. It would 
be much more professional and effec- 
tive to face the issue, laying all the 
available cards on the table. Just as 
surely as there are no bad boys or 
girls, there is no normal child who is 
not a success in something. 

It is up to teachers to discover that 
“something” that every child possesses 
and then to do something constructive 
about it. Too often teachers measure 
the success or failure of a student in 
terms of his mental development alone, 
forgetting that in present-day educa- 
tional thinking one should stress the 
physical, social, emotional and spiritual 





side of the child as well as his mental 
development. Many research studies 
have shown that there is no significant 
positive correlation between intelli- 
gence quotient (1.Q.) and mechanical 
ability. Does Arthur, perhaps, have 
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mechanical abilities? The teacher 
probably doesn’t know. Perhaps that 
is his basic reason for evading the 
issue. 

It would seem more logical and 
meaningful to discover, if they are 
not already on record, all of Arthur's 
talents as well as his deficiencies. 
Then a sound educational program 
could be worked out for him. 

If proper educational facilities were 
operating in the school, there would 
be no reason to evade the issue. Ar- 
thur’s complete case history could be 
discussed with his parents in language 
that is meaningful to laymen. His 
teachers should confer periodically 
with his parents, and the school should 
work wholeheartedly for his best de- 
velopment. Then he could become a 
useful citizen in a few years. 

One practical objection to lying is 
that in most instances the truth has 
to be faced in the end. Then the par- 
ents usually turn resentfully not only 
on the teacher who lied but also on 
the entire faculty and all it stands 
for. But this practical difficulty is by 
no means the most serious charge to 
be made against the practice of deceit. 

Time and again when I have told 
parents the truth about their chil- 
dren’s capabilities they have doubted 
my sincerity. Seemingly they have 
been lied to so often by teachers that 
they believe every teacher is a liar. 
When I realize that I am talking to 
one of these “doubting Thomases,” I 
make use of every tangible record that 
our school affords to point out reasons 
for my decisions. 

In the well conducted school of to- 
day there is no excuse for a teacher's 
depending wholly upon subjective im- 
pressions of his students when giving 
advice to parents. A well established 
permanent record system provides the 
teacher with information about a 
youngster’s attendance record, health, 
home background, grades and scores 


in the testing program. Anecdotal rec- 
ords also should be kept. 

If these records are available, the 
teacher has no alternative but to give 
parents the best scientific understand- 
ing of their child that is now possible. 





And the records should be kept in 
complete order from the child's first 
day in school. 

When facts are presented, the parent 
usually is receptive and cooperative. It 
is only when a teacher gives evasive 
answers to his questions that a parent 
becomes frustrated and doubtful of the 
teacher's sincerity. 

Usually, I find parents grateful when 
I talk to them in a frank and sym- 
pathetic manner, as I would talk to a 
friend. Time and again parents have 
said that hearing the truth, even 
though it may seem shocking or even 
revolting at the time, is not so bad as 
facing an uncertain future for their 
children. 

Luckily, just as there are inhuman, 
unsympathetic and crude ways of tell- 
ing an unpleasant truth, so there are 
kindly, tactful and sympathetic ways 
of telling it. 

It would seem that as educators we 
have an obligation to society to give 
honest answers to the questions parents 
ask us. To be sure, it is not a pleasant 
task to tell an unpleasant truth, but 
when parents ask us questions that 
require unpleasant answers, the best 
we can do is to be tactful, kind, sym- 
pathetic and friendly—but, above all, 
to tell the truth. 
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Cockrell Hill School, Dallas, Tex. 


Five new elementary schools in the SOUTHWEST 


SOUTHEAST 


and MIDWEST 





SOUTHWEST: 


ha DALLAS, Tex., we are attempt- 

ing to construct school buildings 
that can be used at the present time, 
when we have a platoon organization, 
but that can be converted later when 
we change to a self-contained class- 
room organization. 

Our organization in the elementary 
schools is controlled to a large degree 
by housing. The school system was 
organized under the platoon system 
25 or 30 years ago. In some communi- 
ties, where we have space, the primary 
grades now are in_ self-contained 
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Two-story elementary schools in Dallas 


provide for easy shift from platoon system 


W. T. WHITE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Dallas, Tex. 


classrooms, and it is the announced 
policy of the board of education to 
place all primary grades on a self- 
contained classroom basis as soon as 
buildings can be provided. 
Meanwhile, in order that children 
may be housed, most of the schools 
have a platoon or departmentalized 
program. This is a situation in which 


educational philosophy and _ practical 
housing problems conflict. Because of 
the increase in the birth rate and the 
increase in population caused by per- 
sons moving into the community, we 
do not foresee any immediate end to 
the platoon system in Dallas. 

Two new elementary schools in 
Dallas are the Cockrell Hill School 


Plan for Cockrell Hill School's first floor, as designed by 
Broad and Nelson, Dallas architects and engineers. Walls be- 
tween classrooms and corridors have a continuous transom sys- 
tem. The transoms are glazed, but the glass on the classroom 
side is nonreflecting. No mechanical ventilation is provided in 
the school, except for the visual education room, auditorium, 
and some of the interior service areas. There are 19 classrooms 
on the two floors; four first-grade rooms are in a one-story wing. 
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and the Sidney Lanier School; they are 
similar in design, though not identical. 
In planning the buildings, we con- 
sidered the fact that the same plant 
will be used by children as a school- 
house and by adults for education and 
for recreation. In each the lunchroom, 
auditorium and gymnasium are acces- 
sible from the outside; the remainder 
of the building need not be opened 
when those three rooms are used for 
community meetings. The visual edu- 
cation laboratory also is accessible from 
the outside; we expect some commu- 
nity groups will wish to meet in a 
smaller room than the auditorium. 
There is a great deal of controversy 
as to whether a room should be es- 
pecially designed for visual education 
or the visual aids program should be 
contained entirely in the classroom. 


HAS VISUAL AIDS CENTER 


As a matter of fact, it is not our 
intention to exclude the use of visual 
aids from the classroom. But we do 
feel that by having one center de- 
signed, ventilated and lighted with 
the use of projection equipment in 
mind and by having such equipment 
in that room we can guarantee an 
acceptable use of visual aids which 
each individual classroom _ teacher 
could not. Those teachers who prefer 
to carry on such work in their own 
classrooms are free to do so. 

The gymnasiums in the elementary 
schools are not so large as those in 
the high schools. A full sized basket- 
ball court, such as is necessary for 
interscholastic competition, is not es- 
sential in an elementary school. The 
lunchrooms, shower space, toilets and 
counseling rooms are located conven- 
iently near the gymnasium. 

We are looking forward to the time 
when the primary teacher may take 
her group to the playroom or the gym- 
nasium for semi-free play. 
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COCKRELL HILL has safety features 


BROAD and NELSON 


Architects, Engineers, Planners 
Dallas, Tex. 


OCKRELL HILL SCHOOL was 

planned as a complete unit be- 
cause the Dallas independent school 
district decided that it is uneconomical 
to plan partial schools to be added to 
later. 

The building contains 19 classrooms 
on two floors. Four are first grade 
rooms in a separate one-story wing 
at the south end of the building. This 
wing has its own entrance. Each of 
the first grade classrooms has its own 
work alcove, workroom, coatroom and 
toilet and its own access to the part 
of the playground set apart for the 
first graders. 

The main classroom section of the 
building extends north and south. On 
the north side of the building is a one- 
story wing, larger than the first grade 
classroom wing, which contains the 
auditorium with its own foyer and, 
opening onto the stage, a dressing 
room, a property storage room, and a 
set storage room. In the back part of 
this wing are a gymnasium and a play- 
room, an office for the physical edu- 
cation teacher, a storeroom, and two 
team dressing rooms with showers 
and toilets. Between these two groups 
of facilities are the cafeteria and the 
kitchen and washrooms for both white 
and Negro employes. 

The north wing is so arranged that 
it can be cut off completely from the 
remainder of the building for com- 
munity use. The gymnasium and play- 
room can even be separated from the 


remainder of the wing, because the 
gymnasium has its own entrance. 

The administrative unit in the cen- 
tral part of the building consists of 
the principal's office, a clerk’s office 
and public waiting room, a workroom, 
a vault, and a clinic. Other special 
rooms in the building are a book stor- 
age room, a teachers’ lounge on each 
floor, a student association room, and 
a library with adjoining workroom. 
There also are two art rooms, two 
music rooms, and a visual education 
room. 

The boiler room, located under a 
portion of the north wing, has no 
opening into the building; access is 
from the outside only. Furthermore, 
the pipe space under the building has 
no opening into the boiler room; ac- 
cess to it also is from the outside only. 
These arrangements were made, of 
course, for purposes of safety. 

The building’s central portion, 
which is two stories high, has three 
stairways with fireproof enclosures. 
Each stairway leads to the roof in com- 
pliance with the state fire escape law. 

Washrooms are located on both 
floors and are convenient not only for 
pupils but also for persons attending 
community meetings in the school and 
for custodians and kitchen employes. 
Drinking fountains are placed at con- 
venient locations inside and outside 
the building. 

Because of current high prices, con- 
struction methods have been adopted 
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which will effect the greatest economy 
without reducing the quality and util- 
ity of the building. 

All main classrooms are 22 feet 
wide. The tops of the windows are 
one-half this width above the floor, 
in accordance with Texas state law. 
An unusual arrangement permits the 
bottom of the slab which supports the 
roof of the second floor to be only 11 
feet, 5 inches above the floor. Since 
the entire structure is of reinforced 
concrete, the beam system is dropped 
below this slab line. By this means, 
the floor-to-floor height in the second 
story portion is only 12 feet. 

Continuous transoms were placed 
between classrooms and corridors for 
light and ventilation. No mechanical 
ventilation is provided in the building 
except for the visual education room, 
the auditorium, and some of the in- 
terior service areas. This continuous 
transom system is glazed; the glass 
on the classroom side is nonreflecting. 
All ceilings and two walls of the audi- 
torium have been given acoustical 
treatment. Classroom floors are wood, 
corridor floors are rubber tile, and the 
stairs and the kitchen and cafeteria 
floors are terrazzo. 

Cockrell Hill School contains 52,647 
square feet for the building proper, 
not including canopies or projections 
beyond the building lines. The cubic 
footage is 770,000, including half vol- 


ume for all covered projections beyond 
the building lines. 

The total cost of the building, in- 
cluding all pavement and outside street 





curbs, is $727,241, or $13.81 a square 
foot. Since the building is designed 
for 820 pupils, the cost per pupil is 
approximately $887. 


Use as community center influences design of 


SIDNEY LANIER SCHOOL 


JOHN B. DANNA and EVERETT V. WELCH 
Architects, Dallas, Tex. 


MARK LEMMON 
Consulting Architect, Dallas, Tex. 


HE present trend in school plan- 

ning in Dallas is not only to pro- 
vide sufficient up-to-date classrooms 
and other school facilities but also to 
plan and to locate the buildings so 
that they can serve as community cen- 
ters. 

For that reason the auditorium, 
gymnasium and cafeteria are located 
at one end of the Sidney Lanier School, 
easily accessible from streets. 
These rooms are so situated that they 
can be closed off from the remainder 
of the building when they are being 
used for community gatherings. 


two 


The educational facilities are on the 
first and second floors of the Sidney 
Lanier School. The gymnasium and 
auditorium are approximately two 
stories high. The classrooms are about 
22 feet wide and 30 feet long. 

The first grade classrooms were 
placed in a wing at one end of the 
building so as to provide better facili- 
ties and a playground area for the 
smaller children without danger of in- 
terference from the older groups. 
These classrooms are approximately 
22 by 45 feet. There is an alcove at 
one end of each classroom and a coat- 
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Sidney Lanier School, Dallas, designed by John B. Danna and Everett V. Welch, with Mark Lemmon, consulting architect. 
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room, a toilet, and a workroom are at 
the opposite end. 

The interior woodwork and doors 
of the building are of oak with a 
finish similar to bleached oak. There 
are wood floors in all classrooms, rub- 
ber tile floors in the corridors, and ter- 
razzo floors in the cafeteria, kitchen 
and some entries. The auditorium floor 
is cement; aisle floors are rubber tile. 
The gymnasium has maple floors. 

Walls throughout are generally 
plaster. The gymnasium walls are ex- 
posed brick, painted. Glazed tile wain- 
scots are used in the corridors, kitchen 
cafeteria, toilet rooms, dressing rooms, 
and gymnasium. The ceilings of class- 
music rooms, and 


rooms, corridors, 
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acoustical tile 


the auditorium are 
mounted on plaster. 

Metal windows are used throughout. 
Those in the classrooms, the cafeteria 
and the kitchen are double hung steel; 
those in the auditorium and gym- 
nasium are metal projected. 

Drinking fountains are conveniently 
located in the corridors and also on 
all outside play areas. 

The exterior of the school is of 
light colored face brick trimmed with 
limestone. The building has a concrete 





frame with a pan type of floor con- 
struction. Auditorium, gymnasium and 
cafeteria have clear span joist framing 
for roof construction. The first grade 
wing, which is one story only, is partly 
wall bearing with bar joist roof con- 
struction. 

Steam heat is provided in all areas, 
with a controlled ventilator system 
used in the auditorium and in the 
visual education room. 

Total cost of the Sidney Lanier 
School is $688,428. The building con- 
tains 54,889 square feet; the cubic 
footage is 834,845. Cost per square 
foot amounts to $12.34. 
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Gymnasium, auditorium and cafeteria are located at 


one end, accessible to the public from two streets. BASEMENT 
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SOUTHEAST: 


S PART of its $2,500,000 school 

building program,* Bibb County, 
Georgia, has constructed an addition 
to an elementary school at a unit cost 
of $5.02 per square foot of building 
area, or a total contract bid of $61,- 
097.21. The addition was made to 
the 14 classroom Pearl Stephens 
School, whose enrollment had _in- 
creased to 700 pupils. 

Another school built under the 
Bibb County program is the Tybee 
Elementary School for 550 Negro 
children. This building had to be con- 
structed within a cost budget of 
$100,000. 

The addition to the Pearl Stephens 
School includes (1) eight classrooms, 
(2) a lunchroom and a kitchen large 
enough to serve approximately 350 
pupils, and (3) storage space. 

In addition to strict economy, we 
had to acknowledge two considera- 
tions in planning for this school: 
preservation of the existing play area 
on the site and suitable connection to 
the existing U-shaped building, with 
reasonable unity of design. 

The addition was made to the west 
wing of the building, allowing exten- 
sion of the old corridor and at the 
same time taking advantage of a high- 
er grade at that side and leaving the 


*Smith, Mark: Three High School 
Plants for Bibb County, Georgia, The 
Nation's Schools 43:39 (June) 1949. 
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ADDITION TO PEARL STEPHENS SCHOOL, BIBB COUNIY, GEORGIA 


MARK SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools 
Bibb County, Georgia 


play area for the most part undis- 
turbed. The existing building style 
had a Gothic derivation with parapet 
wall battlements, stone arches, copings 
and other elements too costly to be 
duplicated. Its exterior walls were of 
masonry stuccoed and painted white. 
The addition is of brick painted white 
to match, and simplified forms from 
the original building were used at en- 
trances and focal points. 

The new structure has 8 inch brick 
corridor and exterior walls, exposed 
and painted in classrooms and corri- 
dors. Flooring throughout is asphalt 
tile over a concrete and hollow tile 
slab on grade, the latter made possi- 
ble by ramping down 2 feet from the 
level of the existing wood framed 
floor. Partitions between classrooms 
are of fir plywood, stained, shellacked 
and varnished, applied over wood 
studding; they are non-bearing and 
were installed after floor and roof 
were in place. 

Roof framing is of simple wood 
trussed rafters. spaced 2 feet apart and 
designed to slope classroom ceilings 
from 12 feet at exterior walls to 10 
feet at corridors; the ivory painted 
fiberboard ceiling applied on this 


Strict economy applied in these two schools 


slope reflects added light to the inside 
wall of the classroom. The low pitched 
roof has a projection of 2 feet at ex- 
terior walls, protecting classroom win- 
dows against rain and reducing glare, 
and the roof covering is tar and gravel 
with a 20 year bond. 

In an alcove at the rear of each new 
classroom is a lavatory which has been 
fitted with a faucet and drinking 
fount; the remainder of the rear 
wall accommodates a wardrobe and a 
teacher's closet. 

Because the existing coal fired steam 
boiler and flue were inadequate to 
serve the addition, individual gas 
steam radiators were installed, each 
with automatic safety pilot and ther- 
mostat for local control. 

Seven bids on the project ranged 
from $61,097.21 to $80,487. The 
lowest bid was accepted. 

The addition was occupied for the 
first time in September 1949. 


TYBEE SCHOOL 

In designing the Tybee Elementary 
School we had to plan for (1) suffi- 
cient classrooms, (2) toilets, (3) a 
lunchroom and a kitchen, (4) offices, 
(5) storage space, and (6) play 
areas. 

Because of the controlling factor 
of “most space for least money,” the 
relative importance of other consid- 
erations was acknowledged to be, in 
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order: (1) simplicity of construction 
and finish, (2) structural stability, (3) 
ease of maintenance, and (4) esthetic 
quality. 

The use of 8 inch masonry bearing 
walls within fire limits of the city of 
Macon, long forbidden under its build- 
ing code, was approved for the 10 
foot high walls in this project. The 
traditional 22 by 30 foot classroom 
was reduced to 20 feet by 28 feet 8 
inches plus wardrobe and storage, per- 
mitting the use of three 10 foot 3 inch 
bays per classroom. The bays were 
roofed with a modified mill-construc- 
tion using 4 by 6 foot beams cut to 10 
foot lengths spaced 4 feet apart, 
spanning between flitch plate girders, 
over which was applied 2 inch tongue 
and groove decking in 4 foot modules 
of length, insulation and 20 year tar 
and gravel roof. 

The masonry wall was originally 
designed as a cavity wall of standard 
brick units, but the alternate bid on 
a 314 by 7% by 11% inch two-cell 
“jumbo” brick offered a saving of 
roughly $5000 and was adopted. De- 
spite loss of the opportunity to “dress” 
the masonry inside and out, available 
in the cavity wall, the jumbo brick is 
left unpainted outside and unplastered 
inside. 

An oil fired boiler supplies heat for 
the building through radiant coils 
embedded in the floor slab through- 
out, with outdoor bulb control, blend- 
ing valve, and thermostat. Gate valves 
on return headers provide a conveni- 
ent means of zoning heat for each 
four-classroom section, administrative 
areas, and 50 or 100 per cent of the 
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auditorium and lunchroom. Local con- 
trol of each classroom is possible by 
use of balancing cocks set in floor 
recesses covered with a flush type of 
removable plates. 

Throughout the planning stage, ef- 
fort was made to anticipate and over- 
come any construction problem that 
might delay the building schedule. 
Partitions between classrooms were 
made non-bearing, and the contractor 
was able to pour the concrete floor 
slab in large areas, erecting the parti- 
tions at his later convenience. 


Architectural projected steel win- 
dows, on which delivery locally is 
poor, were designed as double win- 
dows with mullions in all of the class- 
rooms so that they could be installed 
in prepared openings without offsets 
at jambs; this allowed masonry work 
to proceed without interruption. 

Specifications on the job 
streamlined, comprising 11 sections 
of work; they were limited to 17 
letter sized pages in their entirety. 

The school has been completed and 
is now in use. 


were 





This lunchroom is in the addition to the Pearl Stephens School. It and the 
kitchen are of sufficient size to accommodate approximately 350 pupils. 
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MARY L. DALY SCHOOL, ELKHART, IND. 


M / D WE $ I: First unit of eight-classroom elementary school 


in Indiana houses primary pupils only 


HE trend of the times is reflected 

in the letting of bids for a new 
primary school at Elkhart, Ind. On 
February 21, the Elkhart Board of 
School Trustees rejected bids for a 
new modern four-room primary school 
unit to become a part of a new eight- 
room elementary school. The cost 
averaged $1.71 a cubic foot. The 
board considered the bids too high, 
and all were rejected. 

Slight modifications were made in 
the plans, and bids were resolicited. 
On March 17, contracts were awarded 
at a cost of $1.54 a cubic foot, repre- 
senting a reduction of 17 cents a 
cubic foot. Thirteen days later ground 
was broken, and a crew of workmen 
was beginning the construction of the 
new plant. 

There were many bidders on both 
occasions. This suggests that bids are 
becoming more highly competitive 
and that the labor market contains 
a greater number of skilled and un- 
skilled workmen who can work on 
building projects. 

The bids are high but the unit is 
small, and the original cost includes 
the heating plant, electrical outlets, 
water and sewer connections, grading 
of site, and sidewalks, which will re- 
duce the cubage cost when the re- 
mainder of the plant is built. 

In planning the new primary school, 
an attempt was made to incorporate 
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HAROLD H. CHURCH 


Professor of Education 
Indiana University 
Former Superintendent of Schools 


Elkhart, Ind. 


in the plans the most modern design, 
with emphasis being placed upon an 
educational, functional and healthful 
plant. The structure is single story 
without basement or heating tunnels. 
It has double-loaded corridors and an 
oil burning heating plant. The kinder- 
garten and first grade rooms open 
directly onto an outdoor play court. 

The exterior consists of a base of 
Roman buff brick, vision window 
strips of aluminum frames, and direc- 
tional glass block, surmounted by 
several layers of Roman brick and a 
stone cap. 


CLASSROOMS FUNCTIONAL 

The classroom, as the educational 
workshop, was made as functional as 
possible. With the exception of the 
kindergarten, classroom areas are 24 
by 32 feet in the clear with an ex- 
tended 6 foot area as a combination 
workroom and cloakroom area in the 
back of the room. The kindergarten 
area is 24 by 45 feet in the clear with 
an additional play balcony 24 by 8 
feet. 

Classrooms are equipped with 
fluorescent lights extended slightly 
below the ceiling level to obtain suf- 


ficient light bounce to eliminate 
shadows completely. Fixtures are lo- 
cated in an “8” pattern to produce 
45 foot-candles at desk level. The 
lights are placed on separate circuits 
so that one-third of them can be 
turned on at a time. Ceilings are 
equipped with acoustical tile. Walls 
are of high grade aggregate block in 
pastel tints. 

Floors consist of variegated asphalt 
tile. Colorful oil bonded composition 
floor tile extends from the coved base- 
board along the dado part of the wall. 
Chalkboards are green with a glass 
base and framed with mat finish alu- 
minum. The directional light blocks 
provide abundant unilateral lighting; 
no shades will be needed. The rooms 
may be darkened by draw curtains 
installed on a running track. 

Classrooms are warmed by radiant 
heat. There are wrought-iron pipes 
constructed in the floor, and auxiliary 
heat emanates from a fin tube along 
the outside wall; the tube is located 
behind steel bookshelves and cases. 
Ventilation is provided through heat 
tunnels which contain individual ther- 
mostatic units for preheating fresh air. 

The rear of each room is divided 
into two parts. One part contains 
two individual toilet rooms, one for 
boys and one for girls. The other part 
includes clothes lockers forming a 
dressing room and play area. This 
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Maurer and Maurer, architects of South Bend, Ind., designed 
the Mary L. Daly Elementary School at Elkhart, the primary 
unit of which is under construction. Rooms are warmed by 
radiant heating through wrought iron pipes in the floor; aux- 
iliary heat emanates from a fin tube along the outside wall 
concealed by steel bookshelves and cases. Ventilation is 
through heat tunnels containing individual thermostatic units 
for preheating fresh air. When the building is complete, it will 
provide accommodations for children in the upper grades. 
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ROOM INDEX 
1. Classrooms 10. Administrative suite 
A. Disappearing stairs to storage A. Principal 
space above B. Toilets 
B. Toilets C. Closet 
C. Wardrobe alcove D. Clerk 


D. Under-window steel shelving 
2. Kindergarten 


A. Disappearing stairs to storage 


above 
B. Toilets 
C. Wardrobe alcove 
D. Rug storage 


E. Kindergarten equipment storage 2. 
F. Kindergarten play balcony above 


3. Play porch 
A. Sand boxes 
. Boiler room 
A. Janitor's room 
. Decorative alcove 
. Corridor 
. Kitchen 
. Display case 
. Closet 


> 
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E. Waiting room 
F. Book storage 
G. Vault 
H. Nurse and teachers 
1. Counter 
11. Gymnasium and auditorium 
A. Stage 
Library 
A. Workroom 
13. Public toilets 
14. Children's toilets 
15. Boys’ dressing room 
A. Equipment storage 
B. Janitor's closet 
C. Shower 
D. Steel lockers 
16. Girls’ dressing room 
A. Shower 
17. Entry 





part of the room contains a second 
story for storage of teaching materials 
and projects. It is accessible by a 
disappearing stairway which can be 
lowered in the cloakroom areaway. 
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Adjacent to the toilet room is a 
teacher’s work alcove equipped with 
running water, stainless steel sink, and 
work area, above and under which are 
cupboards for storage of paints and 








other teaching materials. Each room 
is equipped with a four-drawer, built- 
in file. Above it will be the room 
clock, installed at a height of about 5 
feet so that it will be near the eye 
level of the pupils. Window ledges 
are low so that the children can look 
out when they are standing. 

Classroom furniture will consist of 
tables and chairs finished in light 
blond so as to harmonize with the 
light colors of the room and to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of light and 
color harmony. 

The kindergarten will differ from 
the primary classrooms in that it will 
have window ledges only 18 inches 
high and seats along a semicircular 
extension, an enlarged storeroom for 
kindergarten equipment, a more color- 
ful floor with animal designs and play 
circle designed in the asphalt tile, ad- 
ditional locker space for sleeping rugs 
and pupil materials, and a balcony 
playroom. Both the kindergarten and 
first grade rooms open directly onto 
a concrete play court. The play court 
is protected from the weather by a 
roof, but two sides are unwalled. 
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NATIONAL BOARD us 4. 


the best type of protection against federal control 


 pemngreine organization for educa- 
tion has long been notoriously in- 
adequate. Most school people have at 
one time or another supposed that a 
federal Department of Education 
would be an improvement. In recent 
years, however, large numbers have 
become convinced that a cabinet post 
is neither necessary nor desirable. They 
believe it would put education into 
partisan politics and probably would 
lead to a larger federal educational 
establishment than we want. 

The recent defeat of Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 by a Senate vote of 60 to 
32 narrowly saved the U.S. Office of 
Education from absorption into a 
completely centralized Department of 
Welfare. Education was the incidental 
beneficiary of the influence of the 
medical and dental professions, which 
had other reasons for wanting to defeat 
Plan No. 1. The place of education 
in the federal government was not 
seriously considered. 

An amended Plan No. 1 probably 
will be presented to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1950. The medical and dental 
professions will have been appeased. 
Educators must decide whether they 
will stand quietly by while education 
becomes an integral part of welfare 
in the organization of the federal gov- 
ernment. If it should, we may get 
similar organization in the states in the 
near future, and eventually in local 
school districts. 


AFFIRMATIVE PROGRAM NEEDED 

The directors of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers have 
voted that the federal structure for 
education is regarded by them as a 
most crucial issue during the months 
immediately ahead. They have asked 
the President to preserve the present 
autonomy of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in any new reorganization plan 
to be submitted to Congress. They 
will exert every effort to induce Con- 
gress to defeat any plan that does not 
leave at least the existing degree of 
professional independence in the fed- 
eral education agency. 

Since the place of the Office of 
Education in the federal government 
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has been made an issue, the time has 
come for the profession to express it- 
self. Opposition to absorption by wel- 
fare is not enough. Neither is main- 
tenance of an unsatisfactory status quo. 
An affirmative program is necessary 
to prevent such a development. 

General opinion favors a national 
board of education, composed of lay- 
men appointed by the President on a 
nonpartisan basis.’ 

Senate Bill 656, introduced by Sena- 
tor Morse at the request of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, provides for 11 members ap- 
pointed for overlapping terms of 11 
years and subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. The measure deserves the 
full support of the profession. 

A national board of this type would 
be the best possible protection against 
federal control of educatiog. Without 
such an advisory body, the decisions 
are now made by political officers who 
are not professional educators. As it 
is now, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education may or may not 
be consulted, and if he is consulted 
his advice may or may not be heeded. 
Budgets and programs of the Office of 
Education are made uncertain by offi- 
cial red tape. The most important 
policies may be decided for other than 
educational reasons. Even the com- 
missioner may never know what the 
real reasons are, or which officials in 





*Part I1I—Federal Policy and Organiza- 
tion for Education, pp. 277-378, a sec- 
tion of Task Force Report on Public 
Welfare (Appendix P): Functions and Ac- 
tivities of the National Government in the 
Field of Welfare, a report with recommen- 
dations prepared for the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, January 1949. On sale by US. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., $1.25. In the report Dr. Hollis P. 
Allen explains why he recommends a 
national board of education, just as the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, American Association of School 
Administrators, National Education Asso- 
ciation, and numerous other organizations 
recommend such a board. 


the overhead line of authority really 
made them. Professional frustration is 
the rule rather than the exception 
under such conditions. A national 
board would eliminate this type of 
bureaucratic control. ; 

Let me illustrate specifically. Wheth- 
er compulsory health insurance is 
desirable or not, it is clear that the 
Office of Education should not cam- 
paign for it.2 Had Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 succeeded, the Office of 
Education program could have in- 
cluded education for compulsory health 
insurance because of direct orders from 
high political officers or through their 
use of subtler methods. 

In the present situation, the federal 
security administrator can exercise his 
authority of “direction and super- 
vision” in similar ways, with only the 
slight protection of the specific statu- 
tory assignments of functions to the 
Office of Education and the tradition 
of partial independence in professional 
matters as limiting factors. These are 
inadequate protections against controls 
by crusading officials with superior 
authority. 

Under a national board, the sober 
judgment of a group of laymen would 
be brought to bear on education pro- 
grams proposed in the Office of Edu- 
cation. Under such a_ nonpartisan 
board of laymen, looking to its pro- 
fessional executive officer to suggest 
programs for evaluation, amendment 
and approval, such controls would not 
exist. 


NO OTHER JURISDICTION 

A national board would make edu- 
cational policies only in the sense that 
it would approve or disapprove the 
programs of the Office of Education. 
The purpose, scope and content of 
these programs would be more clearly 
defined, and the Office would be more 
efficient professionally than it can be 
while under the control of political 
officers. Such efficiency should be rec- 
ognized by everyone as desirable and 
is itself insurance against extension 
of the special aids and splintered edu- 





*There is no implication that it has; the 
illustration is entirely hypothetical. 
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A bill by Senator Wayne B. Morse sponsored by the National Council of Chief State School Officers 


Congress, after receiving the executive budget and holding hearings of its 






































The President appoints I! members of the national board of education for 
PRESIDENT CONGRESS 

overlapping I! year terms, subject to confirmation by the Senate, and routes 
to Congress the fiscal recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget for the - 
* ' 
U.S. Office of Education. BUREAU OF : 

THE BUDGET |! (SENATE) 
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own, appropriates funds to the board for operation of the U.S. Office of 


Education. The Senate confirms appointments to the board. 


The Bureau of the Budget receives budget estimates from the board, holds 


hearings and recommends to Congress a budget for the operation of the 


U.S. Office of Education. 


The National Board of Education (1) exercises general control and super- 
vision of the policies and program of the U.S. Office of Education, acting 
through the commissioner of education, who is its executive officer; (2) 
appoints the commissioner of education, and (3) appoints other professional 


personnel on nomination of the commissioner of education. 


The commissioner of education serves as executive officer of the board and 


administrative head of the U.S. Office of Education. 
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cational controls now exercised by 
noneducational federal agencies. 

The national board would, of course, 
have no jurisdiction to determine state 
or local curriculum or other educa- 
tional policies in any way. The func- 
tions of the Office of Education would 
remain exactly as now defined in the 
statutes, but they could be performed 
more economically and effectively. 

American experience proves that 
public education is best governed in 
local school districts by the lay board 
of education operating with the pro- 
fessional administrator as its executive 
officer. Over a period of years, the 
same pattern has been more successful 
in the states than has any other, and 
the trend is clearly toward its increased 
use. Local boards have not abused their 
extensive delegated powers. State 
boards also have exercised their powers 
appropriately, without abuse of the 
broad authority which results naturally 
from the constitutional concept that 
the government of education is a state 
function. A national board of laymen, 
serving without pay and meeting per- 
haps six or eight days a year, is surely 
more to be trusted than political off- 
cials to guide professional operation 
of the federal educational programs 
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within the limited scope of the fed- 
eral educational authority. 

The individual members of the 
board would have only vague and 
broadly defined responsibilities to the 
President as presidential appointees. 
The board itself would be responsible 
to the President in the sense that it 
would deal with the Bureau of the 
Budget through its executive officer, 
the commissioner of education. Prac- 
tically, this means that the commis- 
sioner would first present the Office 
of Education budget to the board. The 
board would officially adopt it, typi- 
cally with amendments. The commis- 
sioner would next present it directly to 


the Bureau of the Budget, acting in’ 


behalf of the board. 

We could be certain no political 
officer had told him what to say. The 
commissioner, rather than a hierarchy 
of noneducational political officers, 
would state the case for education. As 
the executive officer of the board he 
would speak similarly for education 
in presenting to Congressional com- 
mittees the legislative programs ap- 
proved by the board. Both the board 
and its executive officer, obviously, 
would be subject to Congress in the 
field of educational policies and to 


all the limitations imposed by the 
Bureau of the Budget and Congress 
in respect to appropriations. 

Congress will, no doubt, leave statu- 
tory responsibilities for certain federal 
educational programs in the educa- 
tion agency of the federal government. 
For instance, it probably would hold 
the national board responsible for the 
federal aspects of administration of 
vocational education and for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of statistical 
information concerning education. 

Congress might also assign new re- 
sponsibilities to the board, such as 
the federal aspects of administration of 
the school lunch program or the fed- 
eral administration of funds granted 
to the states to be used by them for 
current school costs or construction. 

Consider the history of the US. 
Office of Education since it was es- 
tablished in 1867. Consider our ex- 
perience with special federal educa- 
tional programs administered and con- 
trolled all the way to the pupil by 
noneducational federal agencies. Do 
we know any better or safer way to do 
these things than the lay board and 
professional executive system which 
works best in local and state educa- 
tional governments? 
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INCREASING SENSE IN CENSUS 


O ONE hollers louder than a 

school executive when statistics 
are needed to meet some educational 
crisis. He wants facts; he needs facts; 
he should have facts. 

However, the research worker as- 
signed to get the facts may have a dif- 
ficult time if no statistical trails exist 
and the few leads available disappear 
into a tangled forest of confused esti- 
mates. We would all be a lot more ef- 
fective in times of crisis if we antici- 
pated some of the need for educational 
and other social statistics by keeping 
records carefully and by making sys- 
tematic surveys in periods of compara- 
tive calm. Few will argue this point. 


This electric tabulator (right) will be used in tabulating billions 
of facts gathered in the census. Whereas human beings feed 
statistics to ordinary hand calculators by pressing their fingers 
on keys, the electric tabulator is fed statistics by means of 
punched cards. Each perforation in the cards has.a meaning 
all its own in translating facts into figures. The punched cards 
are run through the machine, which prints final tabulations. 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


Director, Research Division, N.E.A. 


Most of our social statistics about 
America we take for granted. Usually 
in an almanac or another publication 
we can find figures on population 
trends and the characteristics of the 
people as compiled by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. Rarely do we under- 
stand the complex machinery neces- 
sary to prepare these data and and the 
possibility that we educators could 
help make reports more nearly accu- 
rate. The 1950 census, to be taken in 
April of 1950, can be the best one to 











date if the school systems of America 
help. 

The census was authorized by the 
Constitution because the Founding 
Fathers decided that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be chosen in pro- 
portion to the population of the states. 
When they guessed at it for the First 
Congress, the total number of mem- 
bers in the House was 65. After the 
census of 1790 the revised apportion- 
ment totaled 105 rep,esentatives. Sub- 
sequent decennial censuses have been 
the basis for allotting representation. 

The census is, therefore, an integral 
part of our representative form of gov- 
ernment. We need to count accurately 





The card puncher (left) is an inte- 
gral part of the census bureau's 
tabulation system. Holes are 
punched in cards according to a 
prearranged code, transferring the 
facts from the census question- 
naires into much needed statistics. 
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the noses of all inhabitants in the in- 
dividual states, but the census has still 
other implications for all of us. 

Business and industry, for example, 
in the next decade will build many 
plans upon the 1950 census. They want 
to know all about the people—where 
they live, their ages, incomes, living 
conditions, and consumer interests. 
Such facts help to decide the location 
of factories, the expansion or contrac- 
tion of merchandising outlets, the 
types and placement of advertising, 
and the development and marketing 
of new goods and services. When 
business knows the market it proceeds 
with assurance, employment and eco- 
nomic conditions remain favorable, 
and the schools eventually benefit from 
the taxes obtained from good eco- 
nomic conditions. 


TRENDS SHOWN 

Officials of local and state units of 
government, including school systems, 
are interested not only in the same 
facts as business leaders are but also 
in such periodic census surveys as 
those of local and state taxation, gov- 
ernment expenditures, and public em- 
ployment. These statistical facts pro- 
vide a nationwide picture of trends 
and the necessary data for studies of 
local and state governmental units. 

Census facts are the basis of legis- 
lation and administrative action. They 
provided guides for the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, for efforts to lessen unemploy- 
ment and to improve housing, for so- 
cial security development, and for 
steps toward the raising of farm in- 
come. It would be difficult to discuss 
many questions, such as federal aid to 
education, without the statistical facts 
provided by the Bureau of the Census. 

We educators also have instructional 
interests in the census. The first such 
interest is largely a matter of Civic at- 
titude and good citizenship. Census 
taking, like voting, is one way adults 
can participate in the operation of our 
democratic representative government. 
When adults are suspicious, defiant or 
indifferent their cooperation with the 
census enumerators is less than that 
necessary to obtain complete and re- 
liable answers to census questions. To 
the extent that adults are unresponsive 
to their civic obligations the demo- 
cratic processes of government are im- 
peded or destroyed. 

The life blood of government, ac- 
cording to some, is public revenue, but 
a good case could be made for the vital 
function of information. Tax levying, 
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A page from the first census, taken in 1790. 


collecting and spending should be pre- 
ceded and accompanied by fact find- 
ing. If the information producing 
agencies of government are to operate 
effectively, then the adults who have 
attended or are associated with our 
schools need to have attitudes leading 
to full cooperation in the fact finding 
processes related to public services. 
We have a second instructional in- 
terest in reliable and up-to-date public 
information. From the earliest grades 
though the secondary school, modern 
education provides extensive activities 
in the social studies. Pupils study the 


many problems of population, trans- . 


portation, Communication, occupations, 
government, employment, welfare and 
the changing scene of current events. 

How practical and useful are such 
studies without reliable social statis- 
tics? What obligations do we have to 
teach pupils the correct interpretations 
of public statistics? Isn’t one of our 
goals to help pupils find and to iden- 
tify reliable sources of information? 
We send our pupils scurrying through 
government reports, census publica- 
tions, and current periodicals. Our 
textbooks, particularly in the social 


studies field, include increasing 
amounts of statistical data describing 
the characteristics and activities of the 
American people. Most of the social 
statistics in our textbooks and in other 
instructional materials were collected 
by or are published from other federal 
sources in reports of the census bu- 
reau, such as the “Statistical Abstract 
of the United States.” 


CRUX OF THE MATTER 

The key point of any statistical sur- 
vey is the point of contact between the 
questionnaire and the individual sup- 
plying the answers. The census bureau 
uses the interview procedure. Armed 
with large record forms (or schedules ) 
and a map, the census enumerator sys- 
tematically plods from door to door 
until he has interviewed the head of 
each household. It will require about 
150,000 enumerators to cover the na- 
tion in April 1950. Their basic fact 
collecting will take two weeks in 
urban areas and four weeks in rural 
areas. 

The three areas to be covered in 
the 1950 census are population, hous- 
ing and agriculture. The enumerator 
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will record the name, age, birthplace, 
sex, race, occupation and address of 
every individual in each household. 
A sampling study (about every fifth 
person) is made of citizenship, mo- 
bility, education and related items. 
Other questions deal with the type 
and ownership of the residence and 
its facilities (water supply, heating, 
equipment and household appliances). 

The farm family, in addition to 
questions about persons and housing, 
is confronted with another 200 ques- 
tions. Many of the latter will not 
apply to the individual farm family, 
since its production usually includes 
only a few of the many phases of agri- 
culture covered by the schedule. The 
typical questions deal with the size 
of the farm, the chief products, the 
value of crops, the farmer’s income, 
and his expenditures for labor, seed, 
fertilizers and equipment. (In rural 
areas the farm agent or the farm asso- 
ciation will have preview copies of 
the agriculture questionnaire which 
teachers may examine. ) 


ENUMERATORS TRAINED 


The enumerators usually are resi- 
dents of the community. Through in- 
tensive training they will be prepared 
to record the information in accord- 
ance with established rules. They are 
sworn to secrecy, and any gossiping 
about the facts collected will bring 
swift punishment. This confidential 
nature of census information about 
individual persons and businesses is 
maintained throughout the whole cen- 
sus process, including the final publi- 
cations. Every one of us loses his 
identity in the census reports, and the 
personal records in Washington can- 
not be used by a criminal investigat- 
ing, a tax collecting, or any other fed- 
eral or private agency. 

Clearly then, with an intricate sched- 
ule to complete and a given area to be 
covered within a fixed period, the indi- 
vidual census enumerator has a diffi- 
cult assignment. He has no time and 
no special competence to sit around 
gossiping, to advise Aunt Hattie on 
her pension checks, or to explain the 
intricacies of federal bureaus. In each 
household he needs a place to write, 
the full and complete attention of the 
head of the household, a period of 
time relatively free from interruptions, 
and the assistance of someone who 
has the exact facts immediately at 
hand. Without such basic conditions 
the enumerator’s record may be in- 
exact, incomplete or deliberately false. 
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If such poor contacts are wide- 
spread, then the statistical description 
of a community, county or state may 
contain many unnecessary and poten- 
tially misleading errors. When the 
enumerators meet cooperative and pre- 
pared family heads, the basic data 
collected for the census should reach 
new levels of quality. 


SCHOOLS CAN HELP 

Prior to April 1950 the schools of 
America, following a policy of enlight- 
ened self-interest, can help the people 
of their communities to understand 
the purposes of the census and how 
they can cooperate. This educating 
can be done through the pupils and 
also through activities that reach adults 
in direct contacts. 

Among the understandings that 
might well be emphasized are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The census is authorized and 
enforced by federal law for the pri- 
mary purpose of assuring adequate 
representation in Congress; it isn't 
some doorbell ringing stunt dreamed 
up by Washington bureaucrats. 

2. The ultimate quality of the sta- 
tistics depends upon the accuracy and 
completeness of the information ob- 
tained by the enumerator from each 
household; the answers are confiden- 
tial as affecting any individual and 
cannot be used against him by any 
public or private agency. 

3. The final tabulations, when 
widely used by business and industry, 
will affect the general economic 
growth and stability of the nation. 

4. The published reports will pro- 
vide the basis for comparisons, plan- 
ning, legislation and administrative 
action in such fields as education, agri- 
culture, housing and employment. 

5. The specific questions have been 
carefully tested for effectiveness and 
selected as essential not only by the 
Bureau of the Census but also by 
advisory committees representative of 
labor, business, population experts, 
statisticians and the general public. 

6. The completeness and accuracy 
of the enumeration will affect for a 
decade the quality of public debates, 
town meetings, radio programs, maga- 
zine articles, newspaper reports, refer- 
ence books, school textbooks, and all 
other sources of information involving 
social statistics. 

It is not possible or necessary here 
to suggest many school procedures or 
classroom activities to extend and im- 
prove pupil and community under- 





standings. Curriculum groups, spon- 
sored by local school systems and state 
departments, can readily evolve lists 
of such activities, supplementary ma- 
terials, and sources of information. 
Among the possible beginnings are the 
following: 

1. Teachers can reexamine curricu- 
lum goals and content materials for 
their present use of census information 
and consider the possibility of new 
emphases. 

2. Collections and exhibits can be 
made of typical census publications, 
and charts can be developed showing 
the uses made of such facts. 

3. Magazine articles have begun 
to appear, and there will be many 
more, describing the purposes, meth- 
ods and values of the census. Many of 
these provide good content material 
for classroom activities. 

4. Newspapers rather generally are 
printing brief releases upon the census 
and before April will reproduce many 
of the specific questions to be asked 
by the enumerators. 

5. Leaflets can be developed for 
communitywide distribution on “What 
to Do When the Census Enumerator 
Comes.” 

6. The Bureau of the Census will 
issue a bulletin offering suggestions 
on school and classroom activities this 
fall. Copies will be sent to local super- 
intendents, state departments of edu- 
cation, and other strategic persons so 
that they may be read or copied by 
individual teachers and curriculum 
committees. 


PROGRAMS PLANNED 

The possibilities are many. In some 
communities Civic organizations, news- 
papers and clubs are planning pro- 
grams to build “census awareness.” 
These groups will welcome the help 
of school administrators. Often the 
schools, drawing upon classroom ac- 
tivities, can make available a number 
of plays, pageants, demonstrations, ex- 
hibits and speakers. 

We teachers know from experience 
that nothing adds greater zest to in- 
struction than school participation in 
genuine life experiences. The schools 
have demonstrated in two recent wars 
that they can unite and guide com- 
munity energies in activities that pro- 
mote the welfare of all. Hopefully in 
peacetime we look for activities con- 
taining some of the dramatic and im- 
perative characteristics of wartime de- 
mands. The 1950 census offers this 
opportunity to the schools. 
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ADULTS 


should be... 


N AN earlier article’ the inaccuracy 

of calling our publicly supported 
schools “public schools” was pointed 
out. They usually are not “public” 
schools because they usually do not 
serve the entire public without dis- 
crimination. 

They discriminate most in their neg- 
lect of adults, who out-number more 
than 2 to 1 the children and youths 
who are served. The schools are in a 
weak position in their relations with 
the public not only because they fail 
to serve adults but also because their 
teachers and administrators have not 
learned to work with adults in whom 
control of the schools is vested. 

One approach to making the public 
schools into public schools is the ap- 
plication of the “community school” 
idea. A true community school will 
serve all in a community in need of 
educational service that it can give. 
It will establish a largely new set of 
relationships with the people of its 
community. 

The greatest immediate need, if 
our public schools are to be converted 
into public schools, is to establish 
two-way communication between the 
schools and the public. 

Too many schools are isolated from 
their communities; too many school- 
men think of public relations as tell- 
ing the public how good the schools 
are and how much more money it will 
take to keep them that way. Lacking 
means of communicating with the 
school people, laymen oftén organize 
“rump” movements of their own, 
which are frequently directed toward 
wrong ends or are abortive because 
laymen do not know the school situa- 
tion. 

The best device for two-way com- 
munication that has thus far been dis- 
covered is a properly conceived. sys- 

*Hamlin, H. M.: Let's Make Them Public 


Schools, The Nation’s Schools 44:27 
(October) 1949. 
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SEEN and HEARD 


in our public schools 


H. M. HAMLIN 


Professor of Agricultural Education 
University of Illinois 


tem of advisory councils and commit- 
tees.2 Many types of councils have 
been tried. Some have failed to ac- 
complish anything; others have only 
added to the confusion. 

There is not yet sufficient experience 
with the schoolwide use of certain 
principles of council organization and 


*A summary of experience with advisory 
groups and of the literature regarding them 
is provided by the author's publication, 
Using Advisory Councils in Agricultural 
Education, Bulletin No. 63, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 1947. Although spe- 
cial emphasis is given to advisory groups 
in agricultural education, the use of these 
groups in other fields also is discussed. 


administration to indicate certainly 
that the principles which have been 
perfected in some school areas will 
work in other areas or in an entire 
school system. There seems, however, 
to be no good reason for believing 
that they will not work more widely, 
and they ought to be tried. Some 
successful procedures for organizing 
advisory councils and committees in- 
clude the following. 

1. There is a general advisory coun- 
cil for the board of education, with 
an associated advisory committee for 
each attendance unit and subcommit- 
tees for each division of each school. 
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2. Nominations for council and 
committee memberships are made by 
a representative cross-section of the 
people a group is to serve. 

3. From those most favored by the 
community, the required number of 
members is chosen by the teacher or 
administrator concerned, who checks 
to make sure that the council as a 
whole is representative of the gen- 
eral public in such respects as geo- 
graphical locations; ages; social, re- 
ligious and political affiliations; na- 
tionalities, and vocations. 

4. If the advisory group is one that 
works with a teacher, the teacher for- 
wards his nominations to his prin- 
cipal, who routes them through the 
superintendent to the board of edu- 
cation. The board of education ap- 
proves the nominations and informs 
those who are chosen. In this way 
each advisory group is made a part 
of the machinery of the school. 

5. Members of advisory councils 
and committees are participants, po- 
tential participants, or parents of par- 
ticipants in some phase of a com- 
munitywide program of education. No 
one is included who thinks that oth- 
ers need to be educated but that he 
himself is already educated. 

6. Advisory. councils and, commit- 
tees never are comprised by asking 
community groups to send represen- 
tatives. Members chosen in this fash- 
ion are responsible to their own 
groups, which do not understand the 
school situation or the reactions of 
other groups to it. A group repre- 
sentative in a council often cannot 
act intelligently or with public spirit, 
even if he is inclined to do so. On 
the other hand, councils chosen as 
recommended include individuals, se- 
lected for their own merit and their 
public spirited attitudes, who are ac- 
quainted with all important commu- 
nity groups but are “under the thumb” 
of none of them. 

7. Advisory councils and commit- 
tees operate under a _ constitution, 
adopted by the board of education, 
which specifies their membership, the 
manner of selecting it, the purposes 
they are to serve, the fields in which 
they may operate. 

8. Each advisory group meets with 
a chairman elected from the group 
and makes its own operating rules 
relative to time, frequency and length 
of meetings; officers and committees; 
projects to be undertaken. 

9. An advisory group for a large 
school district may include 25 to 100 
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members; an advisory group for a 
school may well be limited to 9 to 15 
members; an advisory group for a 
school department usually requires 7 
to 12 members to provide represen- 
tation of various interests and satis- 
factory attendance at meetings in spite 
of necessary absences. 

10. Advisory councils and commit- 
tees are used to advise school people of 
community conditions that should be 
reflected in the school program and to 
inform council and committee mem- 
bers of school needs that only the 
community can satisfy. They deal with 
policies, not with the procedures the 
teachers are to use. 

11. Active councils and committees 
commonly meet monthly except dur- 
ing one to three summer months. Un- 
less they choose to meet rather fre- 
quently, they are ineffective. 

Nearly all who are chosen for mem- 
bership in councils and committees 
in the manner suggested accept the 
responsibility. It is normal for them 
to enjoy their experiences as advis- 
ory group members and to feel that 
they have profited individually from 
them. Usually they work harder at 
their jobs than the school people ex- 
pect them to work. 


MANY LAYMEN SERVE 


The proposed arrangement provides 
an extensive network of councils and 
committees with many representative 
laymen serving on them. The entire 
organization is not put into effect at 
once, but it grows as the need for new 
groups and the ability to deal with 
such groups develop. It is best to 
start with a general council for the 
school system, but if a school is not 
ready for this, a start may be made 
with a committee for one part of an 
individual school. While many peo- 
ple may be involved ultimately, there 
is no danger that too many people 
will become interested in the schools. 

Advisory groups may be regarded 
as preventives of many of the pres- 
sure groups which harass the schools. 
They help to keep a community con- 
tinuously informed about school con- 
ditions so that continuous changes in 
the schools may be effected and many 
uprisings over school affairs (“school 
fights”) may be avoided. 

* * * 
HERE are many who say that the 
future of public education will de- 
termine the future of our country and 
possibly the future of the world. The 
rather anemic school system we now 


have may not be that important, but 
the kind of school which has been 
described could be. Our present schools 
could, of course, contribute important- 
ly to our downfall as a nation; they 
can hardly be expected to make our 
future secure. 

Our schools are the way they are 
primarily because of the limited con- 
ception of public education that lay- 
men and schoolmen alike have. We 
shall not progress far in school reform 
until this conception is broadened. One 
of the primary considerations in 
broadening it is that there are at least 
three adults eligible for education for 
every child. Adults, not children, will 
bring about the changes we need. 
Children tend to follow adults, not 
the reverse. There are many adults 
who would make much better use of 
school privileges than many children 
do. Much can be taught only to adults. 

Somehow we have come to assume 
that the local public schools are for 
children only and that state institu- 
tions are to care for the educational 
needs of adults. These state institutions 
are overburdened, and yet they are 
only “scratching the surface” in their 
campus services to college students 
and their extension services to other 
adults. Nearly all public colleges and 
universities would welcome the ap- 
plication of the principle that a com- 
munity should do all it can for the 
education of all its citizens, regard- 
less of age, leaving to regional and 
state institutions the educational serv- 
ices communities cannot perform. 

State funds for education often can 
be used more efficiently in communi- 
ties than they can be used in state 
institutions, where the costs both to 
these institutions and to their students 
are necessarily high. Area and state 
schools are, of course, needed to sup- 
plement local efforts. 


COSTS WOULD BE HIGH 

The costs of providing real public 
schools would be high, but such 
schools would provide services for 
which the public would be willing to 
pay, and they could be financed in 
ways much less irritating than those 
we employ now to raise limited funds. 

There can be little doubt that we 
shall sometime have real public 
schools if we do not go into a national 
or a world tailspin. The trends are 
clearly in the directions indicated, but 
they are much too slow. We need 
modern schools now, and we can get 
them soon if we want them. 
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Two of these six students, members of the senior professional training class at the Seward 
= High School in 1947-48, taught in Nebraska rural schools last year. During 1948-49 Alma 
Ashley had five seniors and eight juniors in her teacher training classes at the high school. 





PROGRESS or else — 


HE next two years in Nebraska 

are going to bring great educa- 
tional advancement or else—a lot of 
turmoil,’ promises Wayne O. Reed, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

Last month’s article told how Ne- 


braska school districts are spending as . 


much money as the national average 
for public education but aren't getting 
their money’s worth. Tax-dodging and 
provincialism have snared the state’s 
school system with a network of costly 
miniature school districts. 

But the nation may some day point 
to Nebraska as a state where miracles 
were accomplished through lay and 
professional leadership. As citizens 
learn that their children are being 
cheated by dollar minded politicians, 
sentiment is building up rapidly for 
some form of state aid which would 
encourage redistricting and at the 
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IN NEBRASKA 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


same time bring about an equalization 
of school costs and educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The battleground is on three fronts: 
reorganization, accrediting and court 
decisions. 

Nebraska still retains its national 
reputation as the only state that does 
not appropriate funds for equalization 
of educational opportunities. Its 1949 
unicameral legislature turned down a 
$12,000,000 school aid program. How- 
ever, the lawmakers did open the door 
for a redistricting program which is 
almost prerequisite for -any sensible 
plan of state aid in Nebraska. 

The open-sesame is an enabling act 
calling for the organization of a state 
committee and county committees on 
school district reorganization. Within 
120 days after August 27 county super- 


intendents are to call a meeting of 
all school board members within the 
county to elect from six to 10 mem- 
bers to the county committee. The 
county superintendent will be an ex 
officio, nonvoting member, serving as 
secretary of the group. 

The state superintendent of public 
instruction serves as secretary and non- 
voting member of the state committee. 
The other five members are appointees 
of the governor, three laymen and two 
holders of teaching certificates issued 
by the state of Nebraska. 

Supt. Reed has designated Stanley 
L. Hawley of his staff to serve as state 
director of school district reorganiza- 
tion. Mr. Hawley does not expect a 
wholesale movement toward redistrict- 
ing. Pointing out that the new law is 
entirely permissive, he explains: 

“If a county committee decides that 
there is no need for reorganization, 
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nothing will happen. If the committee 
thinks there is a need, it is charged 
with the duty of preparing a com- 
prehensive plan and must hold at least 
one public hearing before the plan is 
completed. The plan is then sent to 
the state committee for review and 
possible recommendation for changes. 
The county committee may or may 
not accept the recommendation of the 
state committee. The final plan is 
then presented at a special election at 
which all legal voters residing in the 
territory affected will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

“One of the weaknesses of the law 
is that it does not require the county 
committee to make a study or survey. 
I hope committees will approach the 
problem with open minds and not 
form definite opinions until all the 
angles have been studied thoroughly. 








ies 


Rural people contend, often correctly, 
that the program in their one-room 
rural school is as good as or better 
than the one offered in the neighbor- 
ing town school. They must be con- 
vinced that a larger administrative unit 
can provide a richer program than do 
their small rural districts. In too many 
cases it is impossible to illustrate this 
in near-by communities because many 
of our small town schools do not and 
cannot provide anything but a mini- 
mum program.” 

Another long-range campaign was 
set in motion when the 1949 legisla- 
ture empowered the state superintend- 
ent to accredit all elementary and 
secondary schools, both public and pri- 
vate. Previously, only the high schools 
had been accredited, in a cooperative 
arrangement with the University of 
Nebraska. Proposals for putting this 
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The rural school at left is in School District 
Lancaster County. It has one teacher and 14 pupils. 
One of Nebraska's new, modern school buildings is the 
Roosevelt Elementary School at Scottsbluff (below). 





accrediting law into effect will be 
studied at a series of regional confer- 
ences during the current school year, 
working toward the date of Sept. 1, 
1950, when a generally accepted plan 
would become operative. 

Part of the setup will be a state 
committee on accreditation, to serve 
as a policy forming group. The con- 
templated plan places emphasis upon 
helping school boards and professional 
staffs to make the best possible use of 
educational facilities. The reluctant, 
however, will be prodded to comply 
with such minimum standards as the 
state department establishes “in har- 
mony with the intent and the purposes 
of the school laws.” 

Districts that fail to fulfill all legal 
requirements for schools of their class 
face the alternative of being omitted 
from the approved list. The accredit- 
ing and classification of all of Ne- 
braska’s schools, rather than just the 
high schools, with authority vested in 
the state department, hold promise 
of a gradual upgrading for the state’s 
public school system. 

A third source of help has come 
rather unexpectedly in the form of 
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court battles and the interpretation of 
a new law. Sometimes instigated by 
taxpaying groups, these legal contro- 
versies have involved the right of cer- 
tain small school districts to operate 
a high school. The net effect of the 
attorney-general’s decision and a new 
classification set up by the 1949 legis- 
lature will be the discontinuance of 
about 120 small high school districts 
at the end of this school year, unless 
the districts reorganize so that they 
will have a minimum of 20 resident 
pupils. 

Reorganization, accrediting and the 
recodification of the state school laws 
have opened three avenues for public 
school improvement in Nebraska. 
These roads will be explored and trav- 
eled by a team of lay and professional 
leaders who are both optimistic and 
persistent. 


RISKS FUTURE 

Spearheading the new leadership is 
the young and aggressive state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Wayne 
O. Reed. After three years as a rural 
teacher, another three as_ principal, 
then superintendent at Palmyra, and 
four more as superintendent of schools 
in Otoe County, Mr. Reed had become 
so disgusted with the apathy of school 
boards and the inefficiency of school 
districts that he decided to risk his 
professional future. Believing that im- 
provement would have to start at the 
top, he toured the state, preaching 
against the leadership of the state de- 
partment of public instruction. 

After driving his car some 20,000 
miles, Mr. Reed found himself without 
means of travel. The tires on his car 
had worn out, and he could not get a 
new set because of tire rationing. So 
he bought a motorcycle and continued 
the crusade, traveling another 20,000 
miles. 

Much of the early part of his cam- 
paign was a fruitless effort to find a 
candidate who had both the qualities 
and the courage to run against the in- 
cumbent state superintendent. He 
found many who agreed with his 
indictment of the current regime but 
none with the courage to run for office. 

It was the old, old story of “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
Rather than give up the battle, he car- 
ried his own flag into the political 
arena and won the election to the state 
superintendency by a narrow margin. 

Thoroughly conversant with the 
problems of his fellow Nebraskans, 
Supt. Reed has followed his patient 
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but continuous course of bringing to 
parents and other citizens a vision of 
what schools in Nebraska can and 
should be. Although hampered by the 
inability to pay salaries comparable 
with those his staff members might 
earn elsewhere, he has built up and 
retained the loyalty and enthusiastic 
service of a staff that is demonstrating 
professional competency in educational 
administration. 

But the campaign for better schools 
in Nebraska is no longer a one-man 
crusade. Mutual objectives have 
brought together in close working rela- 
tionships four major groups upon 
which Nebraska pins its hope for edu- 
cational recovery. Lay organizations 
manning the front lines for education 
are the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Nebraska State Grange, 
the Nebraska School Board Associa- 
tion, and the state Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. The state department of pub- 
lic instruction, the institutions of 
higher learning, and the Nebraska Ed- 
ucation Association (representing the 
teaching profession) also work in close 
harmony on major issues. 

The state's P.T.A. organization, cam- 
paigning under the presidency of Mrs. 
R. N. Gould of Omaha, is attacking 
the financial problem from three an- 
gles. First of all, it insists upon the 
“improvement of the assessment and 
collection of real estate and personal 
taxes, so that all property will bear 
its share of the tax load.” It also calls 
upon the legislature to redistrict 
schools and to broaden the tax base 
so as to relieve real estate of so large 
a share of taxes for the support of 
schools. In its campaign for state aid, 
the state congress desires not only to 
“more nearly equalize educational op- 
portunities for all children and youth,” 
but also to “equalize the school taxes 
for patrons.” 


FAVORS STATE AID 

Says Edward F. Bottcher, chairman 
of the legislation committee for the 
Nebraska School Board Association: 

“My organization favors state aid 
from sources other than the property 
tax to equalize and bring relief of the 
cost of all schools, but especially for 
high schools. The argument that roads 
must be built before schools is mostly 
an excuse. 

“Approximately 60 per cent of all 
the farmers in Nebraska do not own 
their own farms. They are renters and 
usually they have the larger families, 
with children of school age. In fact, 





Leader of the fight for better 
schools is State Supt. Wayne Reed. 


the desire to control the situation is so 
strong that some land owners will not 
rent their farms to families having 
school children, we are told.” 

Mr. Bottcher also is of the opinion 
that “taxpayer associations in Nebraska 
are losing face.” 

For the Nebraska Education Asso- 
ciation, the battle against the taxpayer 
groups has been an uphill struggle. 
Although the association enrolls nearly 
all of Nebraska’s public school teach- 
ers, its budget is slim because Nebraska 
teachers are unable to build up a huge 
campaign fund. 

The veteran executive secretary of 
the association, Archer Burnham, 
shows a photostatic copy of a check 
for $1500 from the Union Pacific, a 
contribution to the Omaha Taxpayers 
Association, as an example of the 
sources of funds the profession does 
not have with which to fight its bat- 
tles. Recently the association sacrificed 
its monthly publication so that the 
costs might be put into public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Burnham believes that the rural 
school situation is destined to show 
considerable improvement rather soon, 
especially because of the work of the 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation 
under the leadership of Charles Mar- 
shall of Elmwood and of the Nebraska 
State Grange under Byron V. Holmes 
of Milburn. 

Persistence, professional planning, 
and united leadership are prima facie 
evidence that Nebraska will surge for- 
ward educationally during the next 
two years. More and more, its citizens 
are coming to the conclusion that 
better schools will be a greater credit 
to the state than a monumental capitol 
or the lowest state tax rate. 
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GEORGE L. BLACKWELL 
Superintendent, St. Joseph, Mo. 


‘O ART project undertaken by students in St. 
Joseph, Mo., ever caused so much favorable com- 
ment as the painting of a series of murals on school 
activities completed last spring by art students at 
St. Joseph Junior College. 

The previous year a few art students, using tempera, 
had painted small murals in some of the kindergarten 
rooms. This led me to suggest to Ina Culver, art instruc- 
tor at the junior college, that I should like to have a 
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MURALS 


superintendent's office 


series of murals painted on the 
walls of my office. 

The challenge of decorating 
the walls of the office, each ap- 
proximately 30 by 40 feet, appealed 
to the junior college art students. They 
saw it as an opportunity for making a 
practical application of principles they 
had studied. 

The original idea was that each class 
during the next few years would paint 
one mural, so that the project would 
not be completed for some time. But 
the students, as they discussed plans 
for the murals, became so enthusiastic 
that they decided they wanted to do all 
four murals themselves, even though 
only part of the second semester re- 
mained. 

Members of the class agreed that all 
levels of work—kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, high school, and junior college— 
should be pictured. They selected the 
activities, scholastic and extracurricu- 
lar, which best could be represented 
for each school level, visiting various 
schools to sketch the children as they 
played and worked. The rough 
sketches were taken back to the class- 
room, perfected and made into a com- 
position; one difficult task in design- 
img was to make proper use of open- 
ings and fixtures. 

Finally the artists enlarged the 
sketches and transferred them to the 
walls. Then they began the long task 
of painting them in colors. 

During the first week after the 
murals were completed, more than 200 
visitors came to the office to see them. 
In an editorial the St. Joseph News- 
Press said, “The final results were far 
above mere amateur dabbing. The 
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HIGH SUHUOL 


One of the art students’ difficulties in planning the murals was to make 
proper use of fixtures and openings in the room. In the high school mural 


they solved that problem by having students 


walls do justice to the decorative tal- 
ents of professionals.” 

The project was valuable, we be- 
lieve, from an instructional as well as 
from a public relations standpoint. 

Miss Culver, under whose guidance 
the project was developed, said: “This 
has given the members of both our 
beginning and advanced classes a 
chance to make use of the information 
they have acquired during the courses 
of their school careers. Many of these 
young people began a serious study 
of art while they were still in the ele- 


sit" on the door lintel. 


mentary schools. As a result of this 
and other projects, some of them have 
obtained employment as commercial 
artists with nationally prominent art 
firms. Some are continuing their stud- 
ies on scholarships in senior colleges 
and universities.” 

Any superintendent who contem- 
plates a similar activity should make 
arrangements to be out of his office 
several months. However, this incon- 
venience is more than compensated for 
by the satisfaction of seeing a creative 
task brought to fruition. 


The young artists sketched the children as they played and worked; per- 
fected the sketches, transferred them to the walls, and applied color. 
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The schedule allows time during school hours for band practice. 


Experiment with a 


PERIOD SCHEDULE 


HE President's address to Congress 

brought the problem to a head. 
We wanted to hear the President talk 
and then resume our academic work 
without omitting any class periods 
or shortening the remaining periods 
or dismissing school later than usual. 
Under our seven period a day, five 
day a week schedule this was impos- 
sible. 

We needed a fluid schedule, one that 
we could interrupt at any time and still 
maintain a balance between the dif- 
ferent recitation periods in the day. A 
number of blind alleys were explored 
on paper. The faculty contributed sug- 
gestions. Finally the 24 period sched- 
ule was planned, discussed at several 
faculty meetings and, in May 1948, 
put into operation. In January 1949, 
after a six-month trial period, all stu- 
dents and teachers were invited to an- 
swer, anonymously, a questionnaire. 
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ERIC C. MALMQUIST 


Principal, Norwalk High School 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Eighty-three per cent approved of the 
24 period schedule. 

Under the old system we had an 
activity period followed by six recita- 
tion periods. Each of these periods 
was 42 minutes long. During the 
lunch period teachers and students 
were allowed two minutes to go from 
their classrooms to the cafeteria and 
21 minutes to eat.* 

We now schedule six recitation 
periods as we did before, but each 
period allows 50 minutes for classwork 
and five minutes for the students to 
pass to other classrooms. We do not 
include time for clubs, assemblies and 
homeroom periods when we make out 
the schedule. Periods for such activi- 
ties are added later when we want 
them and as often as we want them. 


*See Malmquist, Eric C.: Norwalk 
Speeds Its Service, The Nation’s Schools 
38:56 (August) 1946. 








We set up our schedule with six 
periods in a cycle and combine four 
cycles to make up the 24 periods. 
The lunch period is the same as before 
—21 minutes. 

Every day the tardy bell is rung at 
8:25 a.m. and notices are read at 8:30 
a.m. The students attend classes from 
8:35 a.m. to 2 p.m. and have a home- 
room activity period from 2:05 p.m. to 
2:32 p.m. This last half hour is used 
for such activities as meetings and 
intramurals. Without much exaggera- 
tion it has been dubbed the “pande- 
monium period.” It is a hangover 
from our old schedule; we shall elim- 
inate it as soon as we can find a way 
to do so without sacrificing its good 
features. : 

A typical student's schedule is in- 
cluded in this article. No time is 
printed on the schedule because any 
period can come at any time. We can 
insert an “X” period (one during 
which all classes are suspended for an 
assembly, a club meeting, or home- 
room activities) whenever we want 
to. Six periods—and only six periods 
—are run every day. They are all 
recitation periods on the days when 
there are no “X” periods. We never 
omit a period, although the introduc- 
tion of an “X” period delays the 
schedule. We have as many “X” peri- 
ods as can be used profitably by teach- 
ers and students. 

During a normal week (with three 
“X” periods) some full-time subject 
classes meet four times while others 
meet five times. In a year the meet- 
ings of any one class cannot exceed by 
more than one the meetings of any 
other class. 

The lunch period always comes be- 
tween 11:20 a.m. and 12:40 p.m. The 
room for which a student is scheduled 
at 11:20 a.m. determines the time at 
which he goes to lunch. A student 
might have lunch with his chemistry 
class the first two days of the week, 
with his English class the third and 
fourth days, and with his Spanish class 
the fifth day. Probably these three 
classes would be scheduled to eat at 
different times so that the student 
would not have his lunch at the same 
time each day. 

The important feature of this plan 
is that unscheduled activities do not 
upset the schedule—they merely in- 
terrupt it. Other schools have rotating 
schedules, but, as far as I know, they 
are always frozen and hence subject 
to some of the tyrannies the Norwalk 
schedule overcomes. 
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TYPICAL 24 PERIOD SCHEDULE OF RECITATIONS 

















1 English 2 Chemistry 3 Geometry 4 Physical Ed. 5 Band 6 Spanish 
7 English 8 Chemistry 9 Geometry 10Study = Study _—*1.2 Spanish 
13 English 14 inten a 15 Geometry 16 Physical Ed. 17 Band 18 Spanish 
19 English ee 20 Chemistry 21 Geometry 22 Study or et 23 Band 24 Spanish 


TYPICAL SCHEDULE FOR FIRST SIX DAYS OF SCHOOL 


DAY 8:40-9:35 9:40-10:35 10:40-11:35 11:40-1:00 1:05-2:00 
(Lunch) 
1 “X” Period “X” Period ] 2 3 
H. R. Chores Gen. Assembly 
iT} 4 6 6 7 8 
Soph. Assembly Jun. Assembly Sr. Assembly 
Ul 9 10 11 12 13 
Student 
Council 
IV 14 15 16 18? LF sha 
Sr. Exec. 
Coun. 
V 19 20 21 22 “X” Gen. 
Assembly 
Vi 23 24 “X" Gen. 1 2 
Assembly 
*Periods 17 and 18 were reversed to hearsal through the activity period—until 
put the band on the stage at 1 p.m. so 2:32 p.m. The band meets during periods 
that it could have an uninterrupted re- 5, 17 and 23. 


More and more of our classes will be 
of this type. 

Under our old schedule it was dif- 
ficult to introduce at a later date a 


Recitation periods of 50 minutes are 
better for classes involving physical 
activity, such as physical education, 
laboratory, shop, typing and music. 


The longer per- 
iods are better 
for classes that 
involve _ physical 
activity, such as 
the laboratory. 
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general course which the whole student 
body should take at one time. During 
the war we taught a mathematics re- 
fresher course. When the students had 
completed the course, we had the 
empty period on our hands. Today we 
could start such a course, have it at 
whatever hour we wanted, run it as 
frequently as we thought necessary, 
and drop the course at any time with- 
out leaving an academic vacuum in 
our day. We would run the course 
during “X” periods which we could 
space as we saw fit. 

Students are no longer “stuck” with 
an uninteresting class right after lunch. 
The rotating schedule distributes 
evenly the good and bad features of 
the school day. Both teachers and stu- 
dents enjoy meeting at different times 
of the day so that the same tired 
teacher does not always have to face 
the same tired students at the end of 
the day. 

We find it easier to schedule part- 
time subjects than we did under our 
old system. Holidays no longer upset 
our routine; after the holiday we just 
go on where we left off with our 
schedule. 

Our experience has been a satis- 
factory one. We feel that we are in 
a good position to handle the new 
practical part-time courses we wish 
to add to our curriculum. Flexibility 
has been achieved without the con- 
sequent loss of control. 
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Is there unnecessary FEDERAL CON TROL 


of the school lunch program? 


AS there been unnecessary federal 

control of the national school 
lunch program? “No,” say 93.3 per 
cent of the administrators who re- 
sponded to a poll* conducted by The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS. A few (1.7 per 
cent) did not commit themselves one 
way or the other. 

The 5 per cent who objected to 
present practices wanted it known 
that they are dissatisfied with account- 
ing methods, food distribution, or pub- 
lic relations. Wishing to do what is 
right by the program, they resent the 
government's suspicious attitude. Some 
are displeased with “practically high- 
pressure” tactics employed in urging 
schools to subscribe to the national 
school lunch program. They don’t like 
the “red tape.” 


OBJECTIONS MADE 

One superintendent would prefer 
that audit of individual school finan- 
cial records for the program be left 
entirely to the discretion of the state 
education authority. Another objects 
to the regulation that requires the child 
to buy a prescribed lunch, rather than 
permits a choice of food. Another 
deplores the waste of money to the 
government and the school when un- 
usable surplus goods (below par in 
quality) are furnished. 

The great majority of administra- 
tors, however, express satisfaction with 
the administration of the program by 
both state and federal authorities. Of 
those returning the questionnaire, 77.4 
per cent now operate school lunch 
programs and 22.6 per cent do not. 


*In an article in the June issue of The 
Nation’s Schools, a representative of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture argued that 
improvement of the federal school lunch 
program depends primarily upon the local 
school administrator. The author implied 
that local administration of the fund some- 
times is not in keeping with the purpose of 
the school lunch act. 

To obtain opinions about federal and 
state administration of the school lunch pro- 
gram, The Nation’s Schools sent a ques- 
tionnaire to a representative cross section of 
school superintendents. 
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From Arkansas, California, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Texas, 
Utah and Washington comes approval 
of state programs in such terms as: 
“We have a good setup.” “Very good.” 
“Quite satisfactory.” “The state au- 
thority is doing a splendid job.” “We 
have sufficient supervision and under- 
standing from our state department.” 

A Texan would have the state take 
over more completely the job of ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

Although he considers that detailed 
monthly reports are unnecessary and 
take up valuable time, one superintend- 
ent from Washington State summarizes 
his satisfaction with the state author- 
ity: “We work only with our state 











department of education and in such 
a way that we do not realize we re- 
ceive money from the federal gov- 
ernment. We just don’t bother to fill 
in the report entirely, and we still 
get our monthly reimbursement from 
the state.” 

Others foresee need for improve- 
ment in the areas of food distribution, 
finance, record keeping, and super- 
vision. 

Timing and storage are the para- 
mount food problems. Surplus com- 
modities might be sent earlier in the 
school year, suggests a Kansan. Permit 
the school to requisition the amount 
of surplus food desired, counters an 
Iowan. From Georgia comes the com- 
ment that a change should be made 
in the plan of distribution. “Schools 
never know or can plan on what foods 
are available. Too much ‘first come, 
first served,” states an administrator 
from Michigan. To reduce spoilage, a 


South Carolina superintendent suggests 
that a state warehouse or some federal 
government camp or abandoned prop- 
erty be used to preserve large ship- 
ments of foods like cabbage, potatoes 
and prunes. 

Financing concerns an administrator 
from Illinois: “Give us more money 
to operate with.” A Texan suggests 
economy: “Cut some of the overhead 
costs through releasing so many paid 
workers. Let the departments of edu- 
cation make the yearly checks.” 


BOOKKEEPING BURDENSOME 

Bookkeeping received even more 
emphasis, however. Pleas for “greater 
simplicity and clearness in records and 
accounting” were received from Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, 
Texas, Vermont and Wyoming. This 
would be especially beneficial for small 
schools where the principal must also 
manage the lunch pragram, observes a 
respondent from Connecticut. A super- 
intendent in Michigan voices the hope 
that “the reimbursement check might 
be had sooner. It is now from five to 
seven weeks behind.” 

Reports an Illinois superintendent: 
“We need more help with records, 
with a simpler method. It was five 
years before we were able to get an 
auditor or help as to the method of 
bookkeeping.” 

Vermont: “There should be less 
paperwork and reports, especially for 
things which cannot possibly be used 
because of their bad timing.” 

Connecticut: “Application forms 
should say simply what they [the gov- 
ernment} want.” 

Georgia: “I would try to simplify 
the report form.” 

A larger supervisory staff would in- 
crease" the efficiency of the program, 
recommends a Texas administrator, 
who is dissatisfied “with the hit-and- 
miss way it has to be done because of 
too few supervisors.” 

More frequent visits and construc- 
tive criticism from the inspectors are 
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urged. There also was the observation 
that “some of the inspectors sent 
around are not very familiar with 
school cafeteria problems.” 


One state department is criticized as 
being “too dictatorial in handling sur- 
plus foods, reports and diets.” Con- 
versely, there is demand for “closer 
supervision, more rigid requirements, 
and more information on menus.” 

For smoother functioning between 
state and local school authorities, these 
recommendations were offered from 
California: 

“See that the state department is 
sold on the program. 

“See that good public relations ex- 
ists. This should be one of the objec- 
tives. The attitude of the personnel 
of the state department causes many 
disturbances. 

“Employ a state nutritionist who 
has the background, knowledge and 
understanding of the problems and 
function of the school lunch at local 
level. She also should be a good organ- 
izer.” 

Concerning improvements in ad- 
ministration by the federal authority, 
almost half (46 per cent) had no 
specific suggestions. “I can suggest 
no change, and I’m honest in my state- 
ment.” (Ili.) Profuse responses of 
“OK.,” “none,” and “satisfactory” were 
interspersed with such approval as, 
from Kansas: “We have not been 
inconvenienced by too much red tape 
or rigid control. The present organ- 
ization suits us.” Maine: “No fault 
to find.” Washington State: “Leave 
it alone.” Arkansas: “I think the ad- 
ministration of the program has been 
very efficient.” 


FEDERAL POLICIES CRITICIZED 

Greatest criticism is leveled against 
the selection and distribution of food: 

“Surplus commodities too many 
times are not suited to school lunches. 
Schools should be permitted to ex- 
change for other commodities.” (Ohio) 

“We would rather have fresh eggs 
and milk, but the rest of the commodi- 
ties brought are fine.” (Iowa) 

“Deliver to schools more surplus 
commodities, rather than have them 
destroyed.” Ill.) 

“Let the administrator know what 
and when donated commodities could 
be expected by the time school starts.” 
( Mich.) 

“One-half of the commodities sent 
us are worthless.” ( Ark.) 

“We received 1600 pounds of pota- 
toes, seven cases of dried fruits, and 
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90 pounds of cheese within 10 days of 
the end of the school year. We serve 
approximately 60 pupils per day, so 
you can readily see the problem that 
we had in storing this surplus food 
in a small rural community.” (lowa) 

“We received in one ‘shipment a 
sufficient supply of raisins to last 10 
years, according to normal use. At 
another time a quantity of potatoes 
was shipped after our lunch program 
was closed for the year.” (Wash.) 

Other criticisms included: 

“Federal control should be limited 
to general principles under which state 
authority may function.” (Tex.) 

“Federal government should allo- 
cate funds to states and let states ad- 
ministrate and supervise the lunch 
programs.” (Wash. ) 

“The children who need the lunches 
most are not getting them. I think 
the federal government's maximum 





help should go to schools that put 
out a good cheap lunch which would 
be within the reach of most children. 
Maximum reimbursement should go 
to schools which meet the require- 
ments for a nutritious, well balanced 
meal at a low rate or minimum sate. 

“If other schools want and can afford 
a 25 or 35 cent meal, let them have 
it but give them the lower rate of 
reimbursement. Then reimbursement 
is based on need and average effort, 
rather than on ability of those who 
do not particularly need lunches or 
who have enough to freeze the poorer 
ones out or put them on charity.” 

Of those districts represented in 
the survey, 22.6 per cent have no fed- 
eral program, but 6 per cent planned 
to participate in 1949-50. One school 
system in South Dakota provided a 
lunch service on a self-sustaining basis 
because the legislature for the last 
two years had not provided funds for 
administration costs. 

In Wyoming, one school district 
states: “There has not been a great 
deal of demand, and the board of 
education has objected to federal con- 
trol.” 

From one Texas administrator comes 
the objection that the requirement of 


a balanced meal “makes it impossible 
for a child to supplement his cold 
lunch brought from home with a bowl 
of soup, a salad, or some dish of warm 
food. There is little chance to select 
food items; great quantities of food 
are thus wasted.” 

This superintendent believes that 
“the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
ought to have nothing to do with the 
program, except the processing of req- 
uisitions for surplus foods. The fed- 
eral government ought to audit the 
operations to see that the money has 
been spent for the purposes intended 
but otherwise not interfere with local 
operations. 

“Further, the employment of any- 
thing more than a skeleton staff is not 
wise or necessary. Bureaucracy is en- 
couraged, and staffs are increased on a 
pork barrel basis. 

“The school lunch program was 
practically forced on school people by 
the appeal of ‘something for nothing’ 
offered by agency representatives. 
Every time Congress meets, these op- 
eratives go to work to put pressure on 
members to perpetuate and increase 
this ‘gravy train.’ The larger their staff, 
the more money they make.” 

From an Indiana man comes this 
criticism: “Cease penalizing the 
schools where children pay their own 
way 100 per cent. Distribute surplus 
products to all schools without favor- 
itism.” 


WORDS OF PRAISE 

Although some who participate in 
the program also concur in these last- 
stated objections, others have only 
words of appreciation: 

“I believe the federal funds for 
school lunches have been handled in 
an honest, efficient manner in our 
state.” ( Wash.) 

“We have had the best of relations 
with state and federal authorities.” 
(Mich. ) 

“We have appreciated the lunch 
program. The financial and surplus 
foods aid has made it possible to keep 
lunch costs down.” (Calif. ) 

“When this program was first 
launched, I was opposed to it. But 
since that time I have operated five 
lunchrooms and have changed my 
mind completely in regard to the 
program. Now I am one of its strong- 
est boosters. It is one of the simplest 
and most satisfactory school programs 
that I have to supervise. I am highly 
in favor of the federal government's 
continuing this subsidy.” (Ark.) 
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WHAT DOES CAMPING OFFER? 


HE strangle hold of the subject- 

matter curriculum, especially in the 
field of secondary education, can be 
challenged successfully by camping and 
other forms of outdoor education. So 
hope some of the national leaders in 
camping, education and conservation 
who met September 26 to 28. 

At the joint invitation of the state’s 
conservation and public instruction de- 
partments and the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, some 60 representatives of school 
administration, conservation and camp- 
ing met at Haven Hill Lodge (the estate 
of the late Edsel Ford) in the Highland 
recreation area near Pontiac, Mich. They 
observed the camping education pro- 
gram in Michigan and sought agreement 
as to the place of outdoor education, and 
especially community school camping, 
in the modern school program. 

The nationwide scope of such interest 
was evident by the presence of Supt. 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer of Denver, 
chairman of the forthcoming A.A.S.A. 
Yearbook on conservation and natural 
resources (1951); Henry Toy Jr., newly 
appointed executive director of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 


Public Schools, and John K. Norton, 
the 


chairman of Educational Policies 


Commission. 


S 
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Supt. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer of Denver, chairman 
of the A.A.S.A. 1951 Yearbook on conservation and 
natural resources, talks with P. J. Hoffmaster, di- 
rector of the Michigan Conservation Department. 


Dr. Norton assured the group that the 
commission is studying the values of 
camping education. “A school camp,” 
he said, "revitalizes our educational pro- 
gram and kindles in our youths a real 
loyalty to their native land. We must 
get back to the fundamentals of soil and 
trees.” 

As might be expected of a group that 
included the leading exponents of camp- 
ing and recreation, there were enthusi- 
astic recommendations of the valie of 
work experiences and the opportunities 
for social and healthful living in com- 
munity school camping. Other speakers 
hailed camping and other forms of out- 
door education as an opportunity to 
build an “indigenous American curric- 
ulum” in which the child would dis- 
cover his own inheritance in the world 
outside the classroom. 

Julian W. Smith, chief of school 
camping and outdoor education for the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, warned that public schools must do 
something definite and concrete in a 
plan to serve all American youth or the 
impending turn of events may bring 
another N.Y.A. and C.C.C. operated by 
the federal government. 

“Camping education is an opportunity 
to break down the class structure of our 





traditional high school curriculum,” said 
Howard Y. McClusky, professor of edu- 
cational psychology, University of Mich- 
igan. 

“It offers us a chance to erase the 
damage produced by the inequalities of 
a prevailing high school education.” 

Protesting the restrictions of the tra- 
ditional subject-matter curriculum, Earl 
Kelley of Wayne University observed 
that we “pay too much attention to what 
the boy does with the algebra problem 
and not enough to what algebra does to 
the boy.” 

Hard headed administrators in the 
group would not permit the conference 
to lose sight entirely of problems of 
cost, training of staff, teacher-pupil ratio, 
and adjustment to the existing school 
program. Persistently the question was 
asked: “What does camping offer that is 
not provided otherwise in the schoo! 
program?” 

Almost reluctantly, the camping en- 
thusiasts admitted that many of the 
values attributed to camping also can be 
obtained, at least in some degree, in 
other forms of outdoor education: ex- 
cursions, use of park sites and recrea- 
tional centers, and much greater utiliza- 
tion of state and community resources, 
such as the conservation department. 





G. Robert Koopman, Michigan associate state su- 
perintendent, describes the school camping begun 
by Tappan School, Ann Arbor, 20 years ago to 
George Watson, Wisconsin state superintendent. 
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Chalk Quit 


JOB MORTALITY 

THERE is a common belief among school executives 
that the tremendous job mortality in their ranks is 
caused: (1) by refusing to graduate the son of the 
Board of Education president before he has earned 
his diploma, (2) by refusing to approve the renewal 
of a contract to the little blonde who is strong on 
oomph but weak on subject matter. 

More than a year ago Chalk Dust’s own private re- 
search staff set out to disprove these common fallacies. 
While it was most difficult to obtain any opinions on 
the subject because of fear of reprisals, Chalk Dust is 
at last able to announce with pride that the school 
superintendents are 100 per cent wrong. 

The study just completed conclusively shows that: 
(1) Board presidents are no different from other citi- 
zens. They are just as likely to have daughters as sons. 
(2) The ratio of fired superintendents to dismissed 
teachers is not alarmingly high; in fact, it runs about 
50-50. For every one teacher so dismissed only one 
superintendent loses his job. 


« » 


THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 
THE other day, writes Ethel Van Wie, I was watching 
the kindergarteners at play when the bell rang for 
assembly. There was a wild rush for the schoolhouse 
door, led by Edwina, the kindergarten top sergeant. But 
the door, an ornate, big, brass handled, keep-out-of-here 
affair, resisted all efforts. The knob was out of reach, 
the door itself too heavy. So there ensued the usual 
shoving and pushing to no avail, and at last Edwina 
piped up in a voice close to tears: “Teacher, if you want 
we should in, you ought to have smaller doors.” 
Maybe, I thought, Edwina has something there, and 
I don’t mean school architects! In our everlastingly 
expanding curriculums, in our frantic efforts to jam 
adult skills into children, in our insistence on grown- 
up behavior and reactions, in our attempts to teach too 
much, too soon, too fast, in our lack of understanding 
of child development and psychology, do we sometimes 
build our doors too big and heavy? If you want they 
should in, you ought to be sure they can open the door. 


« » 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE 

BY TRADITION, a good school superintendent is filled 
with the milk of human kindness. He is expected not 
only to love little kiddies dearly but also to be a friend 
to all other carnivore and ruminants, including Mrs. 
Batter. Under no circumstances may he lose his temper. 
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That is why our community stood aghast when we 
went all out in a sanguinary battle against the pigeons 
that violated our school windows. As a result of our 
war (“Failure of a Mission’—The NATION’s SCHOOLS, 
May 1947), we languished in the community dog- 
house while the pigeon population increased merrily 
and apace. 

But, superintendent-like, we would not be stopped. 
We purchased a dozen stuffed owls and placed them 
in strategic positions to scare the pigeons, which laughed 
heartily and used the owl feathers to make new homes. 
We then put barbed wire around the windows until the 
newspapers vituperated about the local concentration 
camp. So in the early dawn, when the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Pigeons was sound asleep, we 
gathered pigeon eggs surreptitiously and wholesale only 
to discover that the pigeons could lay more eggs per 
day than the most bumbling school superintendent. 

And then, O happy day, an agent from a de-pigeoniz- 
ing company* called on us. By a process of electrifica- 
tion, supersonicizing and 
atom-bomiking, he claimed 
that the pigeons could be 
given a mild and entirely 
legal hot foot and would 
depart forthwith. It cost 
plenty, but we tried it. =: iW [yl aw 
And behold! It worked!! ee 
(The only drawback is that the pigeons go away only 
as far as the town hall, and the town board is threaten- 
ing to sue the school board for committing a nuisance.) 
Our war is won, at least until the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Pigeons catches up with us. Our 
spirits have risen to such lengths that our imagination 
is running riot. 

Would it be possible, we wonder, so to electrify our 
school building that we could give old man Craigee a 
hot foot when he calls to protest the budget? Or when 
the school board members stall along until 3 a.m. could 
we induce collective hot feet and get them on their 
way? We can even imagine a teacher or two that might 
benefit from a little pressure applied at the right spot. 
The possibilities are enormous, although, as usual, we 
ourselves probably would be the first to find out whom 
the hot-footer contrivance really hits. 








*Address on request. Send stamp, however, as our school 
board is awful finicky about this whole pigeon business. 


ee 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





Achieving “Pp R E $ 7 N CE “s through tape recorder 


O ENABLE us to evaluate our 
own vocalizations, be it word of 
mouth, song or verse, or to appraise 
choral work, instrumentation and or- 
chestral arrangements; to analyze in- 
strumental recording for timbre, pitch, 
intonation, volume and expression; to 
record, over a period of years, a learn- 
er’s developing attitudes and interests 
—all this is the domain of the teach- 
ing instrument, the tape recorder. 
‘How may this be most efficiently 
accomplished? How may high fidel- 
ity recording and playback be achieved 
so that there is a minimum of differ- 
ence between the actual and the re- 
corded, so that analysis can be based 
on recordings that are virtually indis- 
tinguishable from the original, so that, 
as the technician tells us, we have 
attained “presence” in our recording? 
At one time the problem may have 
sounded overwhelming to the teacher 
who, believing himself to be proficient 
subject-wise, held little or no responsi- 
bility for handling the technical char- 
acteristics of teaching equipment. To- 
day we know better; our attitude is 
changed. The good teacher skillfully 
handles all manner of teaching mate- 
rials and equipment through which 
he can attain a higher level of teach- 
ing efficiency. 


BETTER LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
Today we know that, through the 
use of tape recorders, a more efficient 
learning environment can be created 
if the reproduced sound is character- 
ized by presence. The listener, 
whether it be the teacher or the pupil, 
should feel that the speaker whose 
voice is coming out of the recorder 
is right in the classroom. Sounds 
should be heard as they actually were 
and not as distorted noises “squirted” 
from a hole in a box called a speaker. 
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How can presence in reproduced 
sound be attained? Merely by sticking 
a microphone in front of a group of 
performers or an individual? No, it 
is not in this casual way that presence 
is attained. What can teachers, ad- 
mittedly nonprofessionals in the field 
of sound, do to get better recorded 
data? 

Some radio stations give listeners 
a feeling of presence. If the limitations 
of the classrooms and of sound record- 
ing are understood, perhaps some of 
the radio station technics can be util- 
ized toward more effective classroom 
situations. The problem of achieving 





presence in reproduced sound has two 
aspects. The first has to do with micro- 
phone placement. 


PROPER MICROPHONE LOCATION 

Hearing is pretty much taken for 
granted. One unconsciously uses many 
tricks in everyday life which, when 
one becomes aware of them and ex- 
amines them, will be of help in the 
consideration of acoustics. 

It also should be realized that the 
quality of performance of the equip- 
ment being used is of prime impor- 
tance in achieving presence in sound. 
In many instances it is impossible for 
a teacher to determine the quality of 
the equipment through his own per- 
sonal experimentation before a pur- 
chase has been made. One of the 
methods used for selecting the equip- 


ment is through the reading of ad- 
vertising literature and brochures. Un- 
fortunately, the specifications quoted 
sometimes seem to be in engineering 
hieroglyphics, which are confusing to 
those not acquainted with this ter- 
minology. However, most people know 
much of this terminology without be- 
ing aware of the fact. 


POWER TO DIFFERENTIATE 

A person’s ability to concentrate on 
another person talking in a roomful 
of chattering people, virtually disre- 
garding all extraneous sound, is sig- 
nificant. A person who is deaf in one 
ear cannot do this without resorting 
to lip reading. The next time there 
is general talking in a group and you 
are focusing your listening attention 
on one person, plug one of your ears 
with a fingertip. The voice of the 
person addressing you will suddenly 
seem to fade into the jumble of other 
sounds in the room. The jumble will 
seem louder. Neither, in reality, has 
changed. You are no longer binaural 
(two-eared); you are monaural (one- 
eared), and you have lost your power 
to differentiate among sounds. 

A microphone is monaural; it has 
no power of differentiating among 
sounds, but your mind, if it has two 
ears to use, has such power. However, 
a person listening with only one ear 
can distinguish sounds close at hand 
from those far away by their compara- 
tive loudness; a microphone can do 
the same. 

These phenomena of hearing must 
be considered in microphone place- 
ment. In determining the best place- 
ment of a microphone, the teacher 
should place the microphone at various 
positions in the room, at various angles 
in relationship to the walls and to 
flat surfaces, and at various distances 
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Outside view of typical intermediate 
projected window. 





















































All these and many other types, including 
single-hung and ribbon-type glass block in- 


stallations, are detailed in VAMPCO literature. 
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r 
INSTALLATION ECONOMY 
LOWEST MAINTENANCE 
RUGGED EXTRA STRENGTH 
PERMANENT BEAUTY 
SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION 


ALL THESE FEATURES 


‘2. VERSATILITY 


An architect can do just about anything with VAMPCO projected 
aluminum windows. There’s no practical limit to their design 
versatility, their functional adaptability. They are furnished in 
dozens of standard types and sizes . . . for any type of 
construction, including glass block. If stock windows are not 
adequate, VAMPCO will fabricate to your needs — and ship, 
completely assembled, direct to your job. 

Those heavy architectural vent sections, of high-tensile-strength 
aluminum alloy, have the rigidity and endurance for 

lifetime finger-tip operation under full loading. Single pane 

or insulated glazing may be employed. 

Precision fabrication makes installation quick and easy. 
Maintenance costs approach absolute zero, because a VAMPCO 
job retains its beauty for life. Cleaning, screening, 

and pane replacement may be handled from inside. 

Get ALL the facts on VAMPCO — for that new structure, for 
that modernization job, for replacement! 
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from the speaker or the group being 
recorded. Soon he will note different 
qualities in the test recordings that 
have been made. Thus, simple experi- 
mentation with types of microphones 
as well as with placement of the micro- 
phone will soon reveal that which is 
most efficient for the job being done. 

We are all familiar with the pitch 
of musical sounds, high, medium and 
low. They are measured by their fre- 
quency: high, intermediate and low. 
Young people’s ears can hear sounds 
from 40 to 50 vibrations per second 
to 15,000 or more vibrations per sec- 
ond. As persons grow older, they 
cannot hear the higher sounds so well. 
The top limits of hearing may drop 
to 8000 or 10,000 vibrations. The 
very old often may hear no more than 
4000 or 5000, indicating partial deaf- 
ness. 


HIGH SOUNDS IMPORTANT 

The brilliance of music, for exam- 
ple, depends upon hearing these very 
high sounds. Also, the understanding 
of speech (articulation) is dependent 
largely on the sibilant (high fre- 
quency) sounds of speech. Partially 
deaf people do not have as clear speech 
as those with good hearing, although 
they themselves may not realize this 
defect in their own speech. 

It then becomes apparent that the 
attainment of presence or liveness in 
sound demands the recording and re- 
production of frequencies that are 
present in the original sound. If the 
original sound contained frequencies 
up to the top limit of human hearing, 
it is easy to see that reproduction 
which has only one-half of these fre- 
quencies, or 7500 cycles, cannot sound 
like the original because only half of 
the original is there. Therefore, when 
a school is selecting equipment for 
recording or reproduction of speech, 
it is always well to select equipment 
that will reproduce the greatest range 
ot frequencies. 

Some equipment will reproduce a 
large range of frequencies but with 
varying degrees of loudness. Because of 
the nature of the equipment, the fre- 
quencies in the range of 3000 to 4000 
cycles per second may be reproduced 
much louder than those in the range 
of 5000 to 6000 cycles per second. 
Again, this will prevent perfect pres- 
ence in sound because all possible fre- 
quencies are not reproduced as we 
hear them, nor will the recorded fre- 
quencies be heard with uniform loud- 
ness by the listeners. 
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Loudness is a relative term. The 
loudness of sound is measured by a 
scale using the word “decibel” as a 
unit of measurement. A decibel is a 
degree of loudness. Alexander Graham 
Bell, much involved with the trans- 
mission of sound, was honored by the 
calling of a sound degree a “bel.” But 
a bel was too large a quantity for 
practical usage, so the Latin prefix for 
1/10, deci—, was added. 

In specifications of equipment it 
will be observed that usually the fre- 
quency response of the sound record- 
ing and reproducing unit is stated as 
follows: 50 to 7000 cps (cycles per 
second) + 3 or 4 db (decibels) or 
40 to 15,000 cps + 2 db. In other 
words, all the frequencies reproduced 
on the equipment will have the same 
amount of loudness throughout the 
entire range within the varying toler- 
ances of so many decibels. The less 
variation in loudness throughout the 
entire range, the better the equip- 
ment. Tolerances within the order of 
+2 db denote well constructed and 
good reproducing equipment. 


ROOM “LIVENESS” AND “DEADNESS” 

The second problem in the achieve- 
ment of presence in reproduced sound 
relates to the “liveness” or the “dead- 
ness” of the room. One can distin- 
guish the difference between a “live” 
room, such as the living room during 
spring cleaning when all the furni- 
ture is out, and a “dead” room, such 
as the same room when all the rugs, 
draperies and overstuffed furniture 
have been replaced. Sound bounces, 
like a tennis ball, off hard, nonporous 
surfaces. Throw the tennis ball against 
one of the draperies, and it won't 
bounce far. Neither will sound. The 
energy is absorbed. The more square 
feet of hard surfaces there are in pro- 
portion to the soft (in reality, por- 
ous), the longer a hand clap or song 
word will linger in the room, i.e, the 
room is said to be live. The lingering 
ot sound is reverberation. 

An echo is one reflection of sound 
from some one hard surface. Rever- 
beration is the overlapping and dif- 
fusing of many echoes in a closed 
space. The hard surfaces from which 
sound is reflected must be identified 
for proper microphone placement. 

In making school group recordings, 
the teacher probably will encounter 
the worst possible room conditions. 
Seldom will he have at hand a room 
ideally suited to recording. The room 
will usually be too barn-like and live, 





such as the assembly room or the 
gymnasium. Or the room will be too 
dead, such as the band or chorus prac- 
tice room, with too many performers 
in it for the size of the room. The 
clothing of the performers absorbs 
sound, too, just as does the furniture in 
a living room, and the room becomes 


lifeless. The sound then will not be 
natural. 
Microphones, however, (usually 


more than one at a time) can be 
properly positioned to decrease the 
excessive liveness of one location, as 
well as to brighten and enhance the 


dead positions. 


DEAD ROOM BETTER 

With respect to the room in which 
the recording is to be played, a room 
which is on the dead side is much 
to be preferred to an _ excessively 
reverberant (live) one. A live room 
will add to the confusion of the sound 
from the loud-speaker and will require 
the listener to use more effort in con- 
centrating, leading to physical fatigue. 
A room with absorptive materials, such 
as rugs and draperies, more or less 
evenly distributed over all*of the sur- 
faces, is to be preferred to one with 
hard floors, hard walls, wooden chairs, 
and with acoustic tile concentrated on 
the ceiling alone. 

In general, thick tile on the ceiling 
only is not so good as thinner (less 
absorptive) tile on the ceiling plus 
some absorptive material on all of the 
walls. 

Incidentally, absorptive material is 
most efficient when placed in the 
corners of rooms, on the three inter- 
secting surfaces of two walls and the 
ceiling, with the mid-portions of walls 
and ceilings left bare. 

Thus it is seen that acoustics may 
be controlled and presence gained by 
correct placement of microphones in 
relation to hard or absorbent surface 
areas and by efficient microphone 
placement in relation to the sound 
source. In achieving presence of the 
reproduced program, let us then be 
continually cognizant of the liveness 
or deadness of the room and the place- 
ment of the microphone in terms of 
the sound source. If a recording is 
intentionally done in a live situation, 
then we can expect the presence to 
be live, and vice versa. The mark of 
perfection in controlling a recording 
situation is the degree to which lis- 
teners feel that the sound coming 
from the recorder is natural and that 
they are the original audience. 
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“We are delighted with our Revere 


audio-visual equipment!” 


Enthusiastic comments come frequently to Revere from grammar 
school teachers, high school principals, college instructors. At all educational 
levels, Revere Sound Projectors and Recorders are helping to speed learning 
through sight and sound. Thousands of educators have discovered also that Revere’s 
economical prices allow a hard-pressed audio-visual budget to go twice as far! 
Your Revere dealer will gladly demonstrate these models for you. Call him today! 





REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Revere 16mm 
Sound Movie Projector 


Here's everything you want in a 
sound projector for classroom and 
auditorium. Clear, sharp movies... 
superb “Theatre-Tone” sound... 
simplicity of operation. Even 
children run it like experts, and it’s 
easy to carry, too! Speaker 
doubles as carrying case for 
projector and accessories to make 
single unit weighing only 33 Ibs. 
Complete. $299.50 


Revere 
Magnetic Tape Recorder 


Gives you the finest in high fidelity 
reproduction. Twin track recording 
puts a full hour on every reel— 
twice that of most tape recorders. 
Magnetic tape may be erased 
and used over and over again. 

Or recordings can be preserved 
indefinitely. Complete in 

handsome two-fone carrying case 
with removable cover. $159.50 
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SCHOOL LUNCH AND THE COMMUNITY 


N OUR enthusiasm for the school 
lunch program and our understand- 

ing of its importance to American 
children, it would appear that we have 
pushed the program into the schools 
without showing the teacher how it 
can be used as a laboratory for every 
subject taught. 

In New Hampshire we have a pro- 
gtam that can easily interest the en- 
tire community, a program in which 
every parent, particularly mothers, can 
cooperate. In so many instances the 
foreign parent or the parent who has 
not had the educational background 
or advantages of the teachers and some 
other parents will shy away from 
school because of an inferiority com- 
plex. Here, at last, is a program to 
which she can contribute and in which 
she can participate. 

The foreign parent could come into 
the kitchen when the teacher is teach- 
ing the students about that parent's 
particular country. A noon meal could 
be Italian, Grecian, French or German, 
and the parent and her children dressed 
in native costume could assist in pre- 
paring and serving a meal according 
to the customs of that country. Even 
if the mother does speak in broken 
English, think of the firsthand infor- 
mation she can give; while so doing 
her morale and that of her children 
will be lifted. 


COMMUNITY PROJECT 

The gardening and food preserva- 
tion program is already a strong com- 
munity project. Fathers can definitely 
contribute to this program. We have 
our Fathers’ Night P.T.A. program 
in the fall and call it “Harvest Night.” 
On this occasion the fathers bring gar- 
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RUTH M. CUTTER 


Supervisor of School Lunch 


New Hampshire State Department of Education 


den produce, and it is labeled and dis- 
played. Too, 4-H club leaders some- 
times organize a garden project. 

Food preservation, if carried on in 
a central point, preferably the school 
lunch kitchen because it is there that 
the food will be used, makes a fine 
project. It is much pleasanter and 
more productive for the mothers to 
work in organized groups rather than 
alone in their own kitchens. 

The project is much better organ- 
ized in a central location, with shifts 
for preparing, packing and processing 
the food. Both 4-H groups and girl 
scout troops receive credit for food 
preservation and child care, and in this 
project they may assist with the har- 
vesting, with the preparation of food 
for canning, or with caring for the 
children while the mothers can. 

In one of our small communities 
last year a man gave to the program 





he 


all of his undug potatoes, which 
amounted to half a ton. The 4-H 
boys dug them, and the 4-H girls pre- 
pared dinner for the boys. The dinner 
was served at the home of a school 
board member, who assumed general 
chairmanship of the project. 

We must not overlook the value of 
newspaper publicity, both in pictures 
and in written material. We should be 
sure that people's names are published, 


for, human nature being as it is, every- 
one loves to see his name in print. 
Publicity also spurs on others and en- 
courages a healthy competitive spirit. 
Pictures are too seldom used. Un- 
doubtedly a window suitable for dis- 
playing food products can be found 
in some public place, and the schools 
can furnish pictures and captions to 
stress the ideas that need emphasis. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL 


All too often I hear people say, “I 
have no children in school, so I don’t 
help or don’t belong.” What a sad 
statement! The children in the school 
are the responsibility of the com- 
munity. They will be the citizens of 
the community in a few short years, 
serving as town or school officers or 
representing the town in the general 
court. As the elected representative 
of the citizens they will not govern 
separately the people who are par- 
ents and those who are not. 

The retired woman, the widow, the 
middled-aged woman whose husband 
is away at work all day, all have the 
time to give to school lunch projects 
and truly will find working on such 
projects a satisfactory way of filling 
their idle moments. In many com- 
munities women give of their time 
during the noon hour in the dining 
room, serving and assisting in clearing 
away after the meal. 

During war years people gave much 
of their time to knitting, canteen serv- 
ice, and all the other voluntary services 
—and all for destruction. Why hesi- 
tate to ask them to give their time 
and talent for comstruction? It's up 
to us to make working for the school 
lunch program a glamorous pursuit. 
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Good Food for Pleated Guedl 
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EXQUISITE 
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Peak of the meal is a cup of fine coffee . . and Sher- 
man Exquisite Blend is the choice of the sagacious 
buyer because it assures utmost guest pleasure. It is the 
pinnacle of achievement in our two-thirds of a century 
as specialists in blending and roasting fine coffees for 
the institutional field. In package, bag, or tin, every 
pound yields forty cups . . each with the same limpid 


clarity, the same smooth flavor, the same rich body. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1949 
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The familiar Hobart nameplate appears on the greatest line of food 
and kitchen machines in the entire industry. You can choose from more 
machines—to simplify planning, purchasing and service, You can choose 
from the most models—to fill your specific needs most economically and 
efficiently. And you can choose a single name that buyers have made first 
choice wherever food is served, prepared or sold. Choose Hobart now. 


ae) Oc rr Food Machines 


OF QUALITY 
THE HOBART MFG. COMPANY, Troy, Ohio ¢ Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, 
Minneapolis, U.S.A. e The World’s largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 
CANADA e BRAZIL © ENGLAND e AUSTRALIA © FRANCE 
Steakmaker tenderizers are manufactured by Hobart-Federal Engineering Corporation, a Hobart subsidiary. 
FOOD MACHINES: Mixers « Peelers « Slicers « Food Cutters « Meat Choppers « Meat Saws « Tenderizers 
Coffee Mills « Bean Slicers. KITCHEN MACHINES: Dishwashers « Glasswashers e Dish Scrappers « Scales 
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In one community where the pro- 
gram was to run for 15 weeks, the 
principal’s wife asked how many peo- 
ple would contribute money to “feed 
a child.” The cost was $15. It was 
gratifying to find how many people 
were happy to give this amount for 
the school lunch program. 

Many organizations, if made ac- 
quainted with the program, are only 
too willing to contribute to its ad- 
vancement. Let's not be reticent in 
telling the community, through radio, 
television, speeches, newspaper pub- 
licity, and exhibits, what a valuable 
program we have. The people we con- 
tact not only are parents but also are 
the voters and the taxpayers and should 
be made to realize that the school 
budget should bear much more of the 
financial burden for the school lunch 
program than it does. Why should 
children’s pennies and Uncle Sam 
carry it all? Other school departments 
do not have to pay for their janitor 
service, employes and equipment. Why 
should the school lunch? 

Another town in our state includes 
$1800 in the budget each year for the 
milk program. In every store, hotel 
and public place appears an empty 
half-pint milk bottle on a colored 
piece of construction paper on which 
is pasted a picture of a child asking 
people to drop in their extra pennies. 
No child in this town ever pays more 
than 1 cent for a bottle of milk. 


ORGANIZATIONS EARN MONEY 


Until we get the school lunch pro- 
gram into the budget, the community 
organizations will probably continue 
earning the money. In our section of 
the country, suppers, card parties, street 
fairs, parties, bazaars, auctions, plays 
and other novel ways are used to bring 
in the needed cash. 

I seem to have been talking on the 
“gimme side,” with everything going 
to the school lunch program. Maybe 
it is about time the program took 
something to the community and 
proved to the people we are not open- 
ing and operating “feeding stations” 
but an important part of the school 
curriculum. 

As pupils study foods and nutrition, 
why not bring their accomplishments 
before the school, parents and com- 
munity in assembly programs? Let's 


carry it even farther and offer to assist | 


in programs of the many organizations 
such as women’s clubs, service clubs, 
fraternal organizations, and any other 
community organized group. 
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Menus should be posted in public 
places, such as grocery stores, drug 
stores, and public utility offices. It 
might help the shoppers with their 
food problems. A typical school lunch 
menu could be exhibited in a prom- 
inent window, using either the real 
food or food models cut out or made 
and mounted by the children. 

Newspaper, radio and television 


- publicity can offer much to the pub- 


lic. Graphs and charts made by the 
children showing food values and 
school lunch participation and finances 
are interesting to the community. 


a RIXS0 


Nutrition work done by the children 
could be exhibited in a public place 
such as a library or store windows. All 
too little of the work of the children 
is seen by the public. Since the public 
does not find time to come to the 
school, it seems necessary for the 
school to carry its work to the public 
and put it in places where people can- 
not fail to see it. 

We have a valuable laboratory at 
our disposal in which both teachers 
and children can work to spread in- 
formation to the public. Let us make 
the best possible use of it. 


CONCEALED 


OVERHEAD 
DOOR CHECKS 


Especially Compact for 
NARROW 


Headframes and 








Transom Bars 
...- Metal or Wood 


Rixson No. 220 concealed 
single-acting overhead door 
checks—for interior, vestibule 
or entrance doors—are par- 
ticularly desirable when small 
space isa factor. These sturdy, 
reliable units are only 27/8” 
wide x 2%” high and 17” 
long. Checking action is con- 


trolled by two valves—for closing and latch 
control. When door is closed, no parts of the 
plate, check or arm are visible. Roller bear- 
ings throughout. Spring control easily ad- 
justable. Hold-open feature available. Spe- 
cific literature and specifications will be fur- 
nished on request. 
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tion from the Rixson 
engineering and de- 
signingdepartments. 


4450 Carroll Avenue 


— ae 
The Oscar C. Rixson Company 


Chicago 24, Illinois 


Established 1900 
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Telephone Mansfield 6-5050 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA—Walter S. Johnson, 917 St. Charles Ave., 
Tel. Vernon 4725. 
CANADA—The Richards- Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., 
, London, Ont., Tel. Fairmont 2800. 
LOS ANGELES—George E. Tupper, 1010 W. Olympic 
Bivd., Tel. Prospect 0924. 
NEW YORK—Fred G. MacKenzie, 107 Reade St., 
Tel. Barclay 7-6852. 


PHILADELPHIA—G. Norris Williams, 211 Greenwood 
Ave., Wyncote, Pa., Tel. Ogontz 1929. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—W. N. Browning, 529 Henry Bidg., 
Tel. Atwater 5839. 

SEATTLE—E. R. Spragg, 4012 East 38th St., Tel. 
Kenwood 7605. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—t. J. Fait, 2068 14th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. Tel. Chestnut 6262. 
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Maintenance and Operation 


GRADES OF 


IL burners are designed for a 
specific grade of fuel. In order 
to choose the type that will be most 
economical and will give the most 
satisfactory performance, it is neces- 
sary to know something about the dif- 
ferent grades of fuel oil on the market. 
There are definite specifications for 
each grade of fuel oil set up by the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials (AS.T.M.) and by the Com- 
mercial Standards. The latter group 
was originated to meet the changing 
needs of industry, while A.S.T.M. 
standards are more stable. The speci- 
fications cover viscosity, flash point, 
cloud and pour points, water and sedi- 
ment, carbon residue, sulfur content, 
ash and other qualities. There are 
standard tests for each of these proper- 
ties, which must be within specified 
tolerances before the oil is placed on 
the market. 

The degrees of viscosity probably 
are the most apparent differences 
among the grades of oil. The viscosity 
of a fuel oil is the time in seconds it 
takes a given quantity of the oil to flow 
through a standard orifice at a stand- 
ard temperature. The longer the time 
required, the higher is the oil’s viscos- 
ity. For instance, water has a low vis- 
cosity compared to molasses. As the 
viscosity of a fuel oil increases, its 
grade number increases. Thus, grade 
No. 1 fuel oil is the thinnest. Viscosity 
may vary with the temperature; Com- 
mercial Standard No. 3 oil when 
heated from 85° to 120° F. shows no 
appreciable change in viscosity, while 
No. 5 oil changes 200 seconds and 
No. 6 as much as 800 seconds. For 
this reason No. 6 must always be pre- 
heated. 
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FUEL OIL FOR SCHOOL USE 


DAVID G. UITTI 


Engineer, Thomas J. Higgins Associates 
Chicago 


At the present time there are five 
A.S.T.M. grades of fuel oil, numbered 
|, 2, 4, 5 and 6. There is a fuel oil 
on the market that has been labeled 
Commercial Standard No. 3, but actu- 
ally it is a slightly modified A.S.T.M. 
No. 2 oil used for home space heating. 
It still is called No. 3, even though 
the A.S.T.M. standard has been abol- 
ished. 

Fuel oils are divided into two 
groups during the processing of the 
crude oil. They are separated into dis- 
tillate stocks, Grades 1, 2 and 3, and 
residual stocks, Grades 4, 5, and 6. 

The distillate stocks are oils with 
low boiling points, free from any res- 
inous or heavy materials. A fraction- 
ating column separates oils with high 
boiling points from those with low 
boiling points. After the distilling 
process, a heavy greenish black mate- 
rial remains. It is “cracked” to pro- 
duce gasoline, kerosene and other light 
oils. The residue cannot be reduced 
further by cracking. Asphaltene mate- 
rials present in the crude oil do not 
vaporize as a result of any of the va- 
porizing processes. It is sold as No. 6 
or Bunker C fuel oil and is a drug 
on the market at all times. At present 
it is used by ship engines, steam loco- 
motives, and industrial boilers and 
even disposed of by burying. Anyone 
who can invent a successful low priced 
burner that uses this fuel will make a 
fortune for the refiners. 

Grade 5 fuel oil is easily made. It 
is actually No. 6 oil which has been 
“cut back” to reduce its viscosity by 
adding some light low-grade distillate 
stock used commercially only for this 
purpose. The price of Grade 5 oil is 
slightly higher than that of Grade 6 


because of the cost of adding the dis- 
tillate stock. 

Eventually all refining processes re- 
sult in a residue of No. 5 and No. 6 
oils because there is not enough hydro- 
gen in crude oil to permit all of the 
oil to be transformed into gasoline. 
At present there is no practical, eco- 
nomical process using a source of hy- 
drogen in addition to the oil itself that 
will hydrogenate all of the crude oil 
into gasoline. There will be plenty of 
Grade 5 and Grade 6 oil for a long 
time because the petroleum industry 
has developed no other commercial use 
for such oil. 

Residual fuels usually need to be 
preheated because their viscosity is 
high at room temperatures, and if 
waxes are present the fuel may even 
solidify. Heating the oil makes it more 
fluid, allowing it to flow more freely. 
No. 6 oil requires a minimum preheat 
temperature of 160° F. 

For all practical purposes the ad- 
ministration has to decide whether to 
burn No. 3, No. 5 or No. 6 fuel oil. 
In addition to initial cost it must con- 
sider fuel, operating and maintenance 
costs. 

Commercial Standard No. 3 oil can 
readily be burned in a pressure atom- 
izing burner at a minimum operating 
cost. These burners will operate for 
many years with little attention. 

No. 5 oil is burned in a horizontal 
rotary burner at rates as low as 2 
gallons per hour. In general, the oil 
should be preheated, but viscosity com- 
pensating valves are being used suc- 
cessfully without preheating. 

The horizontal rotary burner will 
burn No. 6 oil only when atomization 
is assisted by preheating to reduce the 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
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Have you ever actually checked the time it takes to wax, polish, 
scrub or even mop a floor? Regardless of the equipment or 
method employed—it takes time and costs money! 

To make sure it’s not costing too much there is a very simple 
solution. Just use a Clarke Floor Maintainer—the right size for 
your individual floor area and maintenance schedule. A Clarke 
will do every job of floor scrubbing, waxing, polishing, buffing, 
steel wooling, disc sanding and even rug shampooing—do it 
infinitely better, easier and at an amazing speed. 

A Clarke will save you money! And you will reap the added 
advantages of having spotlessly clean, as well as perfectly waxed 
and protected floors. These floors will remain beautiful through 
the years! And because of the Clarke’s thorough action, cleaning 
and waxing is required less often. 

Send the coupon below for more informa- 

tion or a demonstration of the Clarke 
Floor Maintainer—and start saving 
money on floor care now! 













Adjustable handle—available on all 
models. Other Clarke features in- , 
clude heavy duty motors, gear cases 
and drive bearings to deliver max- 
imum service with minimum main- 
tenance or replacement needs, 








Improved “finger-tip” action 
safety switch controlled with 
either or both hands—stand- 
ard on all Clarke models 
except P-12. 


CLARKE... PIONEER AND LEADER IN FLOOR 
SANDING, POLISHING, AND MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
5011 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 
() Please have your representative demonstrate the Clarke Floor Maintainer 


[] Please send complete details on the Clarke Floor Maintainer 
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oil's viscosity. Burners also are made ing table summarizes the various cost 
to atomize this grade of oil with factors in determining time required 
steam, with compressed air, and with 
product gas under pressure. These are 





the school administration should de- 
cide upon No. 5 for buildings that 


the most expensive installations, re- Fuel Oil Costs for Six-Classroom School 
quiring highly skilled operating per- GRADE COST PER COST OF FUEL COST TIME IN 
sonnel and having higher operation OlL GALLON BURNER _—~PER'- YEAR YEARS 
and maintenance costs. This oil is 3 1-39 oe $ 800  $880-1080 
recommended only for larger installa- 5. 7-11 ets. 1500 600- 880 2% vs. No. 3 


6 62-7" cts. 2300 


tions with batteries of two or more 
boilers over 200 boiler horsepower. 
A typical six-classroom school build- 
ing requires about 8000 gallons of fuel for a school to pay for the more ex- 
oil a year for heat and ventilation. pensive oil burning installations. 
Based on fuel savings only, the follow- It is obvious from these facts that 
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BRING HIS FULL TALENTS 


*« 
— with Guth preci. planet Lighting! 
You can’t expect 1949 standards of classroom 
progress with 1920 Lighting. You'll marvel at 
the improvement under Guth precision-planned 


Lighting. 30 to 50 evenly-distributed footcandles 
...plus a properly-coordinated color scheme... 





will make both your rooms and your pupils much 
brighter! 





| 
’ May we help you make sure your new lighting | 


system will be precision-planned for maximum | 
benefits at minimum cost? Write for Bulletin | 
780-N today. 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH COMPANY / ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


dedoxs wn Lightrirg France 19 0.2. 


654 


520— 600 10 vs. No. 5 


have six or more classrooms. No. 3 oil 
is preferable for the small schools that 
employ unskilled operating custodians. 


Walks and Parking Areas 


HEN there are two or more 

structures on the school grounds, 
it is necessary to develop walks and 
drives that are direct, adequately wide, 
and thoroughly functional, Robert S. 
Chamberlin, superintendent of opera- 
tions at the University of Illinois, 
points out to schoolmen, architects and 
site planners. 

Planners must keep in mind that if 
the direct line between two related 
buildings’ entrances is at 45 degrees to 
a gridiron arrangement, the design 
should permit a diagonal walk, because 
that is the way students will travel. 

Most ordinary city sidewalks have a 
minimum width of 5 feet, but Mr. 
Chamberlin suggests that the average 
student walk should not be less than 
6 feet and, in expanding increments of 
2 feet, up to 16 or 18 feet, if necessary. 

Obviously, the walk itself does not 
suffer from the periodic impact, but 
the margin of lawn on each side will 
be replaced by a ragged disfiguring dirt 
path. In addition to creating a slovenly 
landscape condition, this situation is 
deadly to building floors in wet weather. 

In new building developments park- 
ing space is being allocated in the 
site plans. Even when private prop- 
erty must be purchased for the pur- 
pose, the benefits derived from remov- 
ing congestion from narrow City streets 
and school drives are generally worth 
the expenditure, in Mr. Chamberlin’s 
opinion. 

In addition to bicycle traffic rules, 
the school head and his custodian 
should develop at least one bicycle 
parking area for every building. 

These areas, provided with metal 
racks, should be located as conven- 
iently and inobtrusively as possible to 
building entrances. They may be paved 
with asphalt and surrounded by hedge 


| or informal screen plantings. 
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develop quickly with Berger Steel Lockers 








@ Tommy’s school day begins and ends at his 
individual Berger Locker. Mornings, he deposits 
coat, hat, lunch box, afternoon-class books, possibly 
his musical instrument or some item of athletic 
equipment in its roomy interior. Afternoons, he 
reverses the process. Without conscious effort, he’s 
developing lifetime habits of order and neatness. 
His Berger Steel Locker—which so readily accom- 
modates all his personal necessities—plays a big 
part in helping teachers influence Tommy’s progress. 


Following Tommy through his daily activities 
demonstrates how completely Berger serves the 
school world. Berger Steel Lockers—and Storage 
Cabinets—function as classroom storage centers ... 
take care of teachers’ personal effects . . . accom- 
modate gymnasium and athletic field equipment 
... Serve in science laboratories . . . protect drawing 
instruments and supplies . . . provide efficient storage 
facilities in countless more special applications. 


In your planning for new and enlarged educational 
facilities, look to Berger, the leader, for the finest 
in steel school storage equipment .. . assistance in 
school planning, too. 


Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION ¢ CANTON 5, OHIO 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Business Officials Meet . . . Schools Ask F.C.C. to Reserve 10 Television Channels 


...A.A.S.A. Convention to Hear Mrs. Roosevelt . . . A.V.A. Redefines Vocational 


Education . 


. . Teacher Participation in Board Elections Defended by N.E.A. Group 





F. R. Scherer Heads 
Business Officials 

BOSTON.—The 35th annual conven- 
tion of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, meeting here October 2 
elected Francis Ray Scherer, 
superintendent of school buildings, 
Rochester, N.Y., as its next president, 
and approved Chicago as its convention 
city for 1950. 

Thomas W. Clift, assistant superin- 
tendent, Atlanta, Ga., was named vice 
president, and Harley W. Anderson, 
business manager, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. Rufus 
H. Putnam, associate superintendent in 
charge of business affairs, Minneapolis, 
succeeds Mr. Clift as a director. The 
new terms of office begin January 1. 


to 6, 


Continuing as directors are John W. 
Brown, business manager, Elizabeth, 
N.J., and Edward P. Williams, business 
manager, Fort Worth, Tex. Arthur A. 
Knoll, 1949 president, becomes a mem- 
ber of the executive committee for one 
year, as immediate past president. Mr. 
Knoll is business manager of public 
schools at Long Beach, Calif. 

Headlining the list of general pro- 
gram speakers was Maurice J. Tobin, 
US. Secretary of Labor and a former 
member of the Boston School Com- 
mittee. Mr. Tobin maintained that this 
country can and should invest more in 
public education, while at the same time 
making a greater effort to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities. He especially 
urged that more attention be given to 
improving the health and physical well- 
being of all children. 

Albert E. Wiggam, author of several 
books and currently a science writer for 
newspapers, gave wholehearted support 
to the modern emphasis in education 
which seeks to teach children how to 


get along with other people. He de- . 


plored the misdirected occupational 
training of young people in schools that 
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do not provide competent vocational 
counseling for students. 

Among resolutions adopted was the 
recommendation, proposed by John W. 
Lewis, assistant superintendent, Balti- 
more, that the U.S. Office of Education 
act as a Clearing house for studies and 
service pertaining directly to the busi- 
ness management of schools. 

A resolution calling for federal aid 
for the construction and equiping of 
needed school buildings was opposed 
from the floor but eventually 
adopted by a 3 to 1 vote. 

Encouraging to many members were 
the progress reports of eight research 
committees and three liaison groups. 
Year-round studies are being conducted 
on problems of insurance, accounting, 
specification standards, school bus speci- 
fications, professionalization, financing, 
after-school-use of buildings, and legal 
regulations of purchasing. 

Attendance at the convention was 
estimated at 600. Total membership of 
the organization is approximately 1100. 


was 


Schools Ask Reservation 
of 10 Video Channels 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Washington 
educators are looking forward to the day 
when most schools and colleges will be 
equipped with television and FM radio. 

Before the Federal Communications 
Commission last month educators 
argued their right to claim television 
channels for exclusive school and col- 
lege use. They asked the F.C. to set 
aside 10 channels of ultrahigh frequency 
(U.H.F.) television for this purpose. 
These U.H.F. channels, although not yet 
in use, may soon be taken over by com- 
mercial broadcasters. The purpose of 
the educators’ testimony was to guar- 
antee that when schools are ready to use 
television they will be able to do so. 

The F.C.C. will take several months 
to consider the educators’ plea. 

In a separate action, the Office of 
Education once again told school ex- 
ecutives that it requires “only a few 
thousand dollars” to construct a 10 

(Continued on Page 72.) 





Washington 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Hum- 
phrey school construction bill, auth- 
orizing surveys of state school build- 
ing needs, is on the Senate calendar 
and may be passed by that body by 
the time this issue reaches the reader. 
The House has not yet considered the 
legislation. . . . The National Science 
Foundation bill has been bottled up 
by the House rules committee, pri- 
marily because some Congressmen fear 
the foundation would encourage re- 
search in “social” problems. 

Health, welfare and retirement plans 
are the new great objective of em- 
ployes in all types of occupations, says 
the U.S. Labor Department. The “se- 
curity” idea may hit educational insti- 
tutions. . . . Postal rates for college cat- 


at a Glance 


alogs and educational periodicals will 
not be increased during this session of 
Congress. Bills calling for postal in- 
creases have been pigeonholed. 

Six hundred public school teachers 
from 45 states took part in N.E.A. con- 
ducted tours this summer, many of 
them earning credit for salary raises 
through this educational travel. 
Examinations for the U.S. Navy four- 
year college scholarships for boys 17 
to 21 years of age will be held De- 
cember 3 in all parts of the country. 
Navy recruiting offices have complete 
information. 

Congress, which acts as city council 
for the District of Columbia, has ap- 
proved a bill calling for 60 days’ sick 
leave a year for public school teachers. 
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Two Kettle 
styles to 
choose from 


PEDESTAL 






REGULAR 













a still better 





aluminum kettle 





WITH SANITARY, APPROVED DRAW-OFF 


g 
Ke 


This new, tangent draw-off has been approved by kettle is easily and thoroughly cleaned. The valve is 
one of the most exacting sanitary groups in the — quickly dismantled into 3 simple parts for cleaning. 


country—the New York City Board of Health. "Tlsia in thie cemes Waneditves kisttie that ic co 


The draw-off, being on a straight tangent to the —_ famous for its fast, ven heating and cooking—and 
for its many sanitary and mechanical features. Now 
still further improved by the addition of a tangent 
draw-off. For further information see your supply 
house representative or mail the coupon to: 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, 3511 
Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 
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a The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company a 
t 3511 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 4 
Please send me information regarding your aluminum steam- ‘ 
jacketed kettles with new tangent draw-offs. q 
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NEWS... 


watt FM educational broadcasting sta- 
tion. A-new budget recommended to 
educational institutions calls for between 
$5000 and $7000. 

Federal broadcasting officials said that 
an institution should begin modestly by 


The $7000 does not provide for talent 
to produce programs. 


A.V.A. Redefines 
Vocational Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American 





tended?”, and discussed whether voca- 
tional education should be carried on 
in separate schools or through inte- 
grated programs. 

“Some years ago the term ‘vocational 
education’ was misinterpreted to mean 


buying essential equipment only. This Vocational Association has called upon only those forms of training essential for 


includes a program-control consolette, 
microphones and stands, FM fidelity 
recording equipment, recorded-program 
reproducing equipment, program-moni- 
toring and talk-back equipment, and 
studio signal lights and control relays. 


the nation’s school administrators “to 
give vocational education its rightful 
place in American education.” 

The A.V.A. redefined vocational ed- 
ucation, answered the question, “For 
whom is this type of training in- 
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* 20’ of map rail with 
6 sliding hooks 


The Nyco Display Rail saves the 
finish on walls and moldings. 
Makes it easy to hang maps and 
pin pictures. Made of 18-gauge 
steel, bright zinc finish. Screw 
holes have brass, counter-sunk 
collars. Available in 3-, 4-, 5-, 
and 6-foot lengths. Equip one 
room as a test. 


NYCO MAP RAIL 




















Every teaching day... only *#8.95 











Memo to Secretary 


Please order from A. J. Nystrom & 
Co., 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago ¢§ 


18, Illinois: 4 
20 feet, No. 90....... Display Rail 
with 6 hooks....... $8.95. 


Ask that the package be addressed 
to my personal attention. 


eee eee eee eee ee) 


Signed 




















Manufactured by 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18, III. 
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install in old 
buildings as 
well os new... 
on wood or steel 
molding. Screws 
come with the rail. 


Hooks slide on 
rail... adjust- 


able to any width. thick cork 






One-quarter inch 
i inlay 
for thumb tacks. 


Projecting tab 
protects molding 


the performance of specialized occupa- 
tional skills. Now vocational education 
on the secondary level includes any and 
all knowledge and training that will 
contribute to a satisfying and useful 
life of employment,” the A.V.A. said. 

“Emphasis is not alone on compe- 
tency in preparation for a job. Personal 
development comes first, in the form 
of education for character building and 
good citizenship. It is a fact, however 
unpalatable, that to enjoy the advantages 
of our democracy one must have a def- 
inite income.” 

On the question of who can best 
benefit from vocational education the 
A.V.A. said, “Vocational education is 
not limited to any I.Q. level. Not all 
who rebel at courses and subjects offered 
them are subnormal individuals. 
Vocational education should not be a 
dumping ground for retarded students, 
though often such students can profit 
if the vocational work for them be con- 
fined to a limited number of manual 
skills.” 

Whether the vocational program is 
to be carried on in a separate school or 
schools or in a department of a compre- 
hensive high school is best decided by 
practicability, the A.V.A. said. In large 
communities either system is possible, 
although sheer numbers often recom- 
mend separation to avoid expense, an 
unwieldy program, and duplication in 
staff and equipment. In a smaller com- 
munity, separate institutions would not 
be justified; the interests of the com- 
munity itself will determine the course 
to be taken, the A.V.A. said. 


Mrs. Roosevelt to Speak 
at A.A.S.A. Convention 


WASHINGTON, D.C._—Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will be a featured speaker 
at the convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Supt. John L. Bracken of Clayton, Mo., 
president of the association, has an- 
nounced. The convention will be held 
at Atlantic City, N.J., February 25 to 
March 2. 

Other general session speakers will be 
Senator Wayne L. Morse of Oregon, 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, 


John H. Furbay, director of Air World 
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Recording tape is easy to load. Record- 
ings can be “erased” and tape used 
over and over again. 









Recordings can be “edited” with 
scissors and cellulose tape. Any student 
can do it. 


One control gives instantaneous fast «° 
forward or fast rewind. Indexer and } 
Log Book facilitate location of specific 
recordings quickly. 





Microphone is one of the finest avail- 
able. Provides excellent recording 
pickup. 





30 minutes recording 
time fits classroom 
work schedule. 


Brash... eirst IN MAGNETIC RECORDING 


*Trade Mark Registered 
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ew Record 
in Student 
chievemen 


Model BK-414 "SOUNDMIRROR" 

is portable, handsomely styled in 

durable luggage type case. Other 

attractive models available in 

mahogany and blonde to fit the 
school budget. 


N a leading university, the makers of SOUNDMIRROR 
have been keeping careful records of student achievement 


through the aid of the modern method of tape recording. 


The SOUNDMIRROR was used for drill work. It speeded 
the time of recognition of tones and symbols on the part of 
the class; it expanded the time of the instructor. It permitted 
students to hear themselves as they actually were—induced 


self-criticism, interest and understanding. 


First in the pioneering of tape recording, The Brush 
Development Company, makers of SOUNDMIRROR, wish 
also to lead in its practical application in education. An 
accredited teacher or educator may have copies of this report 


of student achievement simply by sending the coupon below. 


N 


SOUND MIRROR 


'e “ SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. D7 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, the report on student achieve- 


ment in classes where the SOUNRAMRROR was used. 
sd 
| Name Sea conten PSE eee 
| Address a AR tr Sete Soo Dtl ty eee 
City VW Zone State 
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NEWS... 


Education, and Branch Rickey, president 
of the Brooklyn Baseball Club. 
Problems of special importance to 
superintendents will be discussed in 60 
group meetings, Mr. Bracken said. One 
of the groups will have the theme “Un- 
finished Business.” It will consider such 
topics as leadership in public education, 
competition among community pres- 
sures, curriculum and personnel. Per- 
sons attending this group meeting will 
make their own program; they will be 
able to question a panel of experts. 


Safe from fire, the records in this Remington Rand 
Safe-File are always fully accessible and easy to use. 


Small Schools Need 





Would your irreplaceable student his- 
tories, attendance records, and alumni, 
faculty and business records be burned 
if fire struck today? If they were de- 
stroyed, could you continue effective 
administration? 

The small size of a school no longer 
excuses a lack of fire protection for 
records ... especially with laws requir- 
ing accurate pupil absence reports for 
payment of state attendance fees. 

You can obtain the safe, sure pro- 
tection you need with one Remington 
Rand insulated Safe-File for both your 
Kardex records and your file folders. 


Reminglon Rand 
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Norman J. Boyan of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been selected by a special 
committee of the A.A.S.A. to receive the 
second Associated Exhibitors scholar- 
ship for graduate study in school ad- 
ministration. Mr. Boyan is an advanced 
student in educational administration 
and a candidate for the degree of doctor 
of education at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 

The Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association estab- 
lished the annual award of not less than 





Record Protection, too 


It is the ideal record protection for 
the small school... your Kardex at- 
tendance and student history records 
in a special “drop front” drawer, your 
business and alumni folders in stand- 
ard drawers, and both completely pro- 
tected by a monolith of insulation 
that’s certified to safeguard paper con- 
tents for at least one hour from heat 
reaching 1700°F. Choice of 3 or 4- 
drawer models. For full details, phone 
your nearest Remington Rand office 
now, or write to Systems— Photo Rec- 
ords, Management Controls Div., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Ine, 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN RECORD PROTECTION 





$1000 to encourage young men and 
women of acknowledged competence to 
prepare for a career in school adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Boyan is a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Me. From 1943 to 1947 
he was enrolled in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences. In 
the summer of 1946 he taught at the 
summer school for boys at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. and during 1946-1948 was 
an instructor at the Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Members of the scholarship selection 
committee are David E. Weglein, super- 
intendent emeritus of the Baltimore pub- 
lic schools, chairman; Charles H. Lake, 
Cleveland, past president of A.AS.A., 
and John W. Studebaker, former USS. 
Commissioner of Education. 

President Bracken has announced the 
following appointments to A.AS.A. 
committees. 

On the board of tellers are Supts. 
C. W. McDermith, Passaic, N.J., chair- 
man; O. H. English, Uniontown, Pa., 
and Charles W. Willis, Bel Air, Md. 

Members of the audit committee are 
Supts. Evan E. Jones, Port Chester, N.Y., 
chairman; D. R. Rice, Mentor, Ohio, and 
John D. Meade, Petersburg, Va. 

Appointed to three-year terms on the 
advisory council were these superintend- 
ents: Alabama, State Supt. Austin R. 
Meadows; Arizona, D. R. Sheldon, Pres- 


cott; Arkansas, James W. Ramsey, Fort 


Smith; Connecticut, Fred D. Wish Jr., 


Hartford; Georgia, Mark Smith, Macon; 


Maryland, Charles L. Kopp, Cumber- 
land; Massachusetts, Charles R. Thiba- 
deau, Belmont; Michigan, O. W. Haisley, 
Ann Arbor, and Loy Norrix, Kala- 
mazoo; New Hampshire, Austin J. Mc- 
Caffrey, Manchester; New Jersey, Her- 
schel S. Libby, Irvington, and Sampson 
G. Smith, Somerset County; North 
Dakota, A. C. Van Wyk, Bismarck; 
Rhode Island, James L. Hanley, Provi- 
dence; South Carolina, E. W. Rushton, 


| Orangeburg; South Dakota, Lyman M. 


Fort, Sioux Falls, and Texas, J. P. Moore, 
Fort Worth, and R. L. Williams, Beau- 
mont. 

Four superintendents were named to 
the advisory council to fill existing 
vacancies. They are: Missouri, A. L. 
Crow, Jefferson City, and Otis A. See, 
Jennings; Wisconsin, A. B. Rothwell, 
Manitowoc, and Florida, Fred M. Wild, 
county superintendent, Sebring. The 
terms of the first three will expire in 
March 1950; Mr. Wild’s term will ex- 


pire in March 1951. 
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Safeguard their health in the schoolroom 


Children and the fresh, pure air of the great out-of-doors just seem to “go together.” Nature’s 
clean, invigorating air gives youngsters that healthy, inner glow . . . those bright, snapping 
eyes . . . their carefree, happy smiles. That same outdoor air can safely be brought into 

the schoolroom, where our children must spend so much of their time the major 


portion of each year. 


School Authorities throughout the country recognize that 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators maintain comfortable, healthful 
air conditions in the schoolroom. These units mechanically 
control the introduction of outdoor air, thus preventing 


“stuffiness” and overheating. 


We cannot put a price-tag on the protection of our children’s 


health . . . yet installation and maintenance costs of 





Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators are remarkably low. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION moune, nunois 


Pioneer and Recognized Leader in Schoolroom Ventilation 














EDUCATION 


TEXTBOOKS 


. and it is 


“As the twig is bent” . 
up to you to develop a child's innate 
CREATIVE imagination and ability—to 
teach children to actually t iink and act 
CREATIVELY, thus developing their 
power for accomplishm ent. 


EDUCATION 
TEXTBOOKS 





-». keyed exactly to grade evel, will show you how, 
as they are the modern creative approach to art 
education. 


This complete course of study consists of nine text- 
books, one for each grade plus Teachers’ Refer- 
ences. The authors are recognized specialists in 
Art Education. 


The cost per pupil per year is only 10c...a Text- 
book for each pupil .. . a Teacher's Reference for 


each teacher. é 


Send for Information today. Dept. NS-24 


ON 


the |! \MERICAN CRAYON company Sy 
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ds 
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NEWS... 


No Pay Raise for 
Commissioner of Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—More than 250 
top federal government executives are 
scheduled to receive a pay raise under a 
bill passed by the House and Senate 
September 30. The U.S. Commissioner 
of Education is not in that group. 

The government executives’ pay raise 
bill will increase the salaries of cabinet 
officers from $15,000 to $22,000, of 
undersecretaries and agency heads from 
$10,000 to $15,000, and of a large 
group of U.S. commissioners from 
$10,000 to $14,000. 

The salary of Oscar Ewing, federal se- 
curity administrator, will be raised from 
$12,000 to $15,000 and that 
commissioner for social security, one 
of the officers in the Federal Security 
Agency, will be raised from $10,000 to 
$14,000. 

Educators in Washington have urged 


that the commissioner of education be | 


included in the bill. However, Congress 
did not see fit to include him. 


Teacher Participation 
in Board Elections Defended 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Any effort of 
board 


professional staff is unthinkable, the 
N.E.A. Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education has de- 
clared. 

The commission made its statement 


| after studying a controversy which arose 
| at Grand Prairie, Tex., involving teach- 


ers who took part in local political af- 


| fairs. The commission declared: 


“Teachers have an obligation to par- 


| ticipate in public affairs through dis- 


cussion, voting and aiding in the for- 
mation of public opinion.” 
The controversy began when, on April 


to exercise political | 
| thought control over members of its 


of the | 


| its “personality” is alive... 





FLOORS! 


When a floor is sparkling clean and bright, 
radiant... 


| beautiful. It adds charm to any interior and 


27, 1949, five teachers of the Grand | 


system received notice 


that their contracts had not been ex- | 


tended by the school board. The board 
refused to give any reason for its action. 
The superintendent had recommended 
that their contracts be renewed. 


Included among the five teachers 


were the president of the newly formed 


teachers association, who had served in 


the school system for 26 years, and the | 


president-elect of the association. 

The N.E.A. Commission conducted 
an inquiry at the request of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. The investi- 
gation revealed: (1) the five teachers 


| 


prestige to your buildings. When the floor 
is dull and drab, the “personality” 
is smothered. 

Be sure that your floors reflect their full, 
vital “personality.” It’s easy to achieve 
when you use a HILD Floor Machine. 

This powerful machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to perform every 
kind of maintenance job. It will scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind. The 
machine's precision balance and self-pro- 
pelled action make it less tiring to operate 
... invite frequent, thorough maintenance. 
Capacitor-start motor assures long, trouble- 
free service. Made in four sizes... a correct 
size for every floor area. 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W. Washington Bivd., Dept. SC-11 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


had, with the board's knowledge, indi _____ 
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Caleulator that Kemembers 


SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES FIGURING 

















Almost all calculating consists of obtaining 
a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
tracted in succession until the final answer 
is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
intermediate answers automatically and 
show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 


These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division). 
As intermediate answers are obtained, 
they can be added to or subtracted 


See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the rear dials 
: . . instantly, by depressing a single key. 
saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- Tin care ante 6b hitb wesinantete 
cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
...to make it easier and faster and 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN less costly. 


BURROUGHS €) CALCULATORS 
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cated to certain people in the com- 
munity their choice of candidates in a 
school board election, and (2) the com- 
munity believed that the teachers’ elec- 
tion activity was the basis for the dis- 
missals. 

After the investigation, Harold Ben- 
jamin, the commission chairman, de- 
clared that this case “is an example of 
an unwarranted attempt by a school 
board to deny teachers their civil rights.” 

Richard B. Kennan, commission sec- 
retary, added: “The action of the school 






If you've ever 
wondered where 
the day goes, con- 


sider this: how much 


of it must you spend 


ReYo) alate Rel miclmlalale(-1ar 


board in failing to renew the contracts 
without giving reasons, prior notice, or 
opportunity to remedy alleged defects 
was in direct violation of sound profes- 
sional practices. 

“The position of the National Educa- 
tion Association is clear as to a teacher's 
right to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship, including the right to par- 
ticipate in school board elections.” 

The commission has issued its report 
as a 26 page booklet, which may be ob- 
tained from the N.E.A. 
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a time-killer, 


Standard Program Systems are a 


sure cure 
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so smoothly, so simply, need so little 


attention you'll be properly amazed at 


the way they keep classes moving with 


army-like precision 


Don’t put off checking on modern Standard 


Program Systems rol ahy longer. 
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New York City to Spend 
$16,000,000 to Repair Schools 

NEW YorRK.—The New York City 
Board of Education will spend approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 for repairs and mod- 
ernization of school buildings during 
the 1949-50 school year. This is, accord- 
ing to William Jansen, superintendent 
of schools, the largest sum ever spent 
in one year in the history of the school 
system. 

However, the “unparalleled increase 
in school population” has necessitated 
the use of Civil War and pre-Civil War 
school buildings this year. Supt. Jansen 
said that it is necessary to use all avail- 
able facilities and that some of the best 
teaching is going on in the oldest school 
buildings. 

He pointed out that construction of 
41 new schools has been started during 
the last three years, an “amazing aver- 
age of well over one school a month.” 
The board plans to award contracts for 
nine more schools this term, he added. 
Cost of the 50 buildings will be approxi- 
mately $80,000,000. 


New Science Library 


DETROIT.—The Kresge Foundation 
has given a million dollar grant to 
Wayne University to erect the Kresge 
Science Library building. The new 
building will be the first structure at 
Wayne University financed by private 
philanthropy. The library will house 
the university's Kresge-Hooker scien- 
tific collection, one of the world’s most 
comprehensive libraries on chemistry, 
and other science books and periodicals. 


School and College Sessions 
of Safety Congress Planned 


CHICAGO.—The school and college 
sessions of the 37th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition will be held 
in Chicago October 24 through 28. 

The sessions will begin the morning 
of October 24 with a business meeting 
of the safety education supervisor's sec- 
tion. At the general session that after- 
noon Herold C. Hunt, general super- 
intendent of schools for Chicago, will 
talk on the subject, “A Superintendent 
Speaks for Safety Education.” 

A symposium, “Acting on the Super- 
intendent’s Proposals,” will follow. Dis- 
cussion leader will be John W. Stude- 
baker, vice president and chairman of 
the editorial board of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Others taking part in the sym- 
posium will be D. Willard Zahn, super- 
intendent, District 1, Philadelphia; 
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gives you FRONT-FIRED BURNERS 


Pictured here are only a few of the infinite save fuel. Garland helps reduce the cost per 
number of heat variations you getontheGarland meal served. 

All-hot Top. All Garland models are available in stainless steel 
Seven, yes, seven individually controlled burners and equipped for use with manufac- 
—all front-fired give the chef any heat he wants— __ tured, natural or L-P gases. Consult 
anywhere on the cooking top. Garland helps the your Garland Food Service Equip- 
chef prepare better food—faster. Garland helps ment Dealer. He is an expert advisor. 
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A. R. Meadows, state superintendent of 
education for Alabama, and Paul H. 
Blaisdell, executive director of the Na- 
tional Committee for Traffic Safety. 
The evening of October 24 the safety 
education supervisor's section will meet. 
October 25 there will be group meet- 
ings on secondary schools in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. Also in the after- 
noon there will be a group meeting on 
safety in vocational education sponsored 
by the joint safety committee of the 
American Vocational Association and 


the National Safety Council. In the eve- 
ning films will be shown to school and 
college delegates. 

The morning and afternoon of Octo- 
ber 26 a group meeting will be con- 
ducted by the elementary school com- 
mittee. Also that afternoon there will 
be a group meeting on driver education 
and training. 

A group meeting on safety education 
in colleges and universities, conducted 
by the higher education committee, will 
be held the morning of October 27. A 





SAVES LABOR! 


No use to wear yourself out... let ‘Soil- 


Solv” loosen the dirt! Here is a laboratory 
developed cleaning compound for use in 
cleaning solution. It is non-injurious to the 


finest floors, painted or varnished surfaces! 


f° MANUAL 
0% MACHINE 


Gombe 


Quick rinsing (contains synthetic deter- 


gent), and imparts a pleasant odor—try it! 
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group meeting of the driver education 
and training section is scheduled for 
the same time. 

The concluding section the afternoon 
of October 27 will be a general session 
on forces that support the school’s pro- 
gram in safer living. John L. Bracken, 
superintendent at Clayton, Mo., and 
president of the American Association 
of School Administration, will preside. 


Magazine Files Petitions 
to End School Ban 


New YorK. — Attorneys for the 
Nation have filed three petitions in an 
effort to upset the rulings of educational 
authorities banning the magazine from 
the libraries of the New York City pub- 
lic schools. 

One petition was filed with the 
supreme court in Albany County asking 
the court to order lifting of the ban 
against the Nation. A second was filed 
with Francis T. Spaulding, state com- 
missioner of education, asking him to 
revoke his ruling of May 25, 1949, 
which gave the New York school author- 
ities full discretion in buying magazines 
for school libraries. 

In a third separate petition Mr. 
Spaulding was asked to hear an appeal 
from the decision of New York City 
school authorities to continue the ban 
for a second year. 

In its legal action at Albany the 
magazine asks the court to direct Mr. 
Spaulding to “order the restoration of 
the Nation to the approved list of read- 
ing material for subscription, purchase 
and use in school libraries, or, in the 
alternative, to order the commissioner 
to hear an appeal and to determine the 
issues raised on their merits.” 

A taxpayer's action is now before the 
supreme court in Kings County, New 
York, to ban “The Merchant of Venice” 
and “Oliver Twist” from the approved 
school lists. Freda Kirchwey, editor and 
publisher of the Nation, contends that 
the banning of her magazine offers a 
precedent for the later actions to ban 
these two classics of English literature. 
If the same principle is applied, she 
argues, all groups will be encouraged 
to demand that material objection- 
able to them be removed from school 
libraries. 

The Nation was originally banned 
from the New York City schools be- 
cause of a series of “anti-Catholic” 
articles. The petitions filed by the mag- 


azine’s lawyers denied that the series 


of articles criticized the religious prac- 
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SCHOOL BOARDS SAY 
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TO THESE FLEXIBLE INTERIORS 


Rooms where and when you want them!—That’s what school 
authorities like about Johns-Manville Movable Transite* Walls 











® With these asbestos-cement partitions, 
rooms can be enlarged, subdivided, or 
even relocated to meet ever-changing edu- 
cational needs. 


At the same time Transite Walls are 
more attractive, and so easy to clean they 
bring maintenance costs way down, 


For school architects and school build- 
ing authorities, Transite Movable Walls 
offer the ideal features needed to create 
that long-sought ‘“‘proper environment 
or learning.” In many cases, Transite 


RRR Canc MM 


Walls are combined with two other 
Johns- Manville materials to provide the 
complete school interior: noise-reduc- 
ing Acoustical Ceilings, and _ resilient 
Decorative Floors of Asphalt Tile or 
plastic Terraflex units. 
a oe se 

Write for the brochures describing these 
important steps forward in school design. 
They may help you on your next project. 


Address Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


*Transite is a registered Johns-Manville trade mark 


2 Types of Transite Walls 


Shown above in process of erection is the 
Universal type of J-M Transite Wall. The 
tinished wall consists of a sealed core faced 
on both sides with asbestos-cement sheets 
and is 134"' in thickness. It is one of the 
easiest and most economical of all walls to 
erect and relocate. 

A second type of Transite Wall is called 
Imperial. Here the asbestos-cement panels 
are hung on steel studs, forming a 4'' double- 
faced partition. 

Both types are fire-resistant, rotproof, 
hard-to-mar, easy to maintain, and highly 
resistant to shock and abuse. 


UNIVERSAL TYPE “S” TRANSITE 


+—- DOOR UNITS~—~ 
IN VARIOUS 
WIDTHS 
























This free Survey of Your Roof 


enables you to plan ahead, avoid 
unforeseen maintenance expense 























Men in charge of school maintenance say: 


"It provides an accurate record 
of our roofs" 


"It helps us plan our maintenance 
budget" 


"Forestalls unforeseen expenses" 


CORRUGATED TRANSITE* © ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 











Johns-Manville Féé 


Take advantage of this free Johns-Manville 
service to find out the exact condition of 
the roofs on your school buildings. It will 
enable you to make plans now for repairs 
and maintenance in the future. 

That’s what plant engineers and 
maintenance executives /ike about the 
J-M Roof Survey Plan. 

Don’t take your roof for granted, even 
though it doesn’t seem to be leaking. Many 
a roof with torn flashings, dried-out felts, 
even rotted decks has been assumed to be 
in ‘‘good condition.” 

The Roof Survey Report will cover 
all the critical areas of your roof... 
flashings, deck, roofing felts, parapet walls, 
skylights, etc. It will be an accurate 
picture by a roofing expert—the J-M 
Approved Built-Up Roofing Contractor. 
And it will cost you only the trouble of 
asking for it. 

Let us send you the interesting booklet, 
“Things You Should Know About Your 
Roof.” It gives complete information 
about the free J-M Roof Survey Plan, 
together with the full story of the 
Johns-Manville Flexstone* Asbestos 
Roof. Write Johns-Manville, Box 290, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





‘Built-Up Roofs 


DECORATIVE FLOORS © *TRANSITE WALLS © ETC. 
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_ FITTINGS 


HEATING PRODUCTS 


on every job! 


Increase operating efficiency...cut your costs 


Dunham Fin- Vector Radiation is acase in point. 
These long, narrow, finned pipe. heating ele- 
ments are ideal for many installations where 
standard radiators are not suitable. They are 
light in weight but of unusual strength and 
heating capacity and are available with attrac- 
tive covers. 

Unique Dunham design enables the fins to 
be interlocked when pressed on to the pipe. 
This tight mechanical joint provides a per- 
manent and greater contact area between fins 
and pipe...eliminates use of solder bond 
without sacrifice of heat transfer. Single pipe 
feature permits high, safe working pressures 
... absorption of sudden shock without injury. 


Products Like These Help Dunham Vari-Vac* 
Heating Cut Fuel Costs Up to 40% 
It’s quality products like these that enable 


SALES ENGINEERS 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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Dunham Vari-Vac Differential Heating to effect 
sensational fuel savings in Spokane’s Daven- 
port Hotel, the Rochester General Hospital and 
other well-known buildings all over the country. 
So, whether you need a simple regulating 
fitting, finned pipe radiation .*. . or a complete 
system...it will pay you to investigate the 
broad line of Dunham Heating Products. 


SEND FOR THIS CONDENSED CATALOG 


Write today for your free copy of 
Bulletin 634-B, containing complete 
information on all Dunham Heating 
Specialties, Unit Heaters, Pumps, 
Cabinet and Baseboard Radiation. 


C. A. Dunham Co., 400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

In Canada; C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

In England: C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd., London. 


*Variable vacuum 
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tices of the Catholic church and con- 
tended that the articles dealt with “the 
problem of the effects of the activities 
of the organized Roman Catholic 
church in the social, economic and 
| political phases of American life.” 

| The petitions added that no reason 
ever had been given to the magazine 
for the second ban despite its requests 
for the reason. 

The publication’s attorneys contended 
in the Albany proceedings that the ban 
on the Nation is unconstitutional under 
both the federal and the state constitu- 
tions, that it abridges freedom of the 
press, that it is arbitrary and capricious, 
and that it is discriminatory against the 

Nation. 
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‘WELL-SCHOOLED! Sanitary 
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N.E.A. Denounces Catholic Group 
for Blocking Federal Aid 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—"The real road- 

block to the enactment of federal aid 

fer flare? to education lies in the House commit- 
tee on education and labor. 

Be sanitation-wise! Use efficient, easy-applying, “The leadership of this committee has 

economical West products for all needs. WEST been encouraged in its technics of 

LASTINCOTE—a wear-resistant, specially hard fin- | confusion and delay by the National 
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ing and lightly waxing corridor floors—and main- 


taining wall and painted surfaces! WEST of the N.E.A. in a statement prepared | 
KWYKWAX —a high-lustre non-skid floor wax for by its legislative commission and pub- | 
classrooms. WESTONE—excellent for dust control lished in the October NEA Journal. 
Q and general floor maintenance. According to observers, the statement 

is one of the bluntest published by the 
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aE pis ies Majority Leader McCormack and Rep- 
ie en “titepel Liquidate messy washrooms the modern healthful resentative Lesinski of “faithfully up- 
way with WEST liquid soaps and dispensers . . . holding the policies of the National 


Odorless disinfectants and deodorizing machines 


} Catholic Welfare Conference.” 
. . paper towels, cabinets, and Kotex vending 


“The critical issue is the demand of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 


huuchwon? ence for federal funds and services to 
"7 ; parochial school children,” the N.E.A. 


Protect student health with WEST TERAMINE—a said. 


machines. 


new all-purpose germ-killer, odorless and non- The demand for services for parochial 
poisonous. Effectively sanitizes eating utensils, and school children regardless of state laws 
cleans walls and tables . . . Guard against all to the contrary is not in accord with 


flying and crawling insect pests with ODORLESS long-established traditions of the Ameri- 
VAPOSECTOR FLUID, a highly concentrated insec- can people,” the N.E.A concluded 


ticide which is non-toxic, non-staining and non- 


2t& ey. School Hasn’t One New Teacher 


Se VASE CREE EA =A SOS AGRE PMSA | | on Faculty of 40 


To learn the complete facts about the entire West line, send for our trained representative. 
SALIDA, COLO.—The Salida public 


WES schools have, Supt. L. A. Barrett be- 


lieves, established a record—at least 
[] Please send me free samples of advertised products. 
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faculty of 40 teachers this year. 
Salida has a high school, a junior 
high school, and two elementary schools. 
For the first time in the schools’ his- 
| tory every principal and every super- 
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poem Saree Century Type Ceil- 
ing Hung Toilet Compartments 
are particularly appropriate 
for schools. They impart dig- 
nity, refinement, and cheer- 
fulness to the toilet room 
environment, 























Saaymelal® 
“PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one sheet, but 
two 16-gauge sheets securely bonded on opposite sides of dense 
insulating core, strengthened by porcelain enamel (four layers on 
each sheet) which provides a non-porous, flint-hard, glass-smooth 
surface that is positively impervious to odors, acids and moisture. 


Sanymetal Porcena Acade- 
my Type Toilet Compart- 
ments satisty architects who 
desire a conservative but 
modern toilet room environ- 
mental treatment, 











































Sanymetal Porcena Norman- 
die Type Toilet Compartments 
impart a moderately stream- 
lined effect to a toilet room 
environment. Streamlined de- 
sign wedded fo utility fulfills 


— all requirements. 






































Sanymetal Porcena Acade- 
my Type Shower Stall and 
Dressing Room Compart- 
ments provide the utmost 
in sanitation for gymnasi- 
ums and dormitories, 








*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The “Silent Teacher” of 
Health and Cleanliness.... 


®@ @ @ e is a toilet room that provides the utmost 
sanitation combined with convenience and an environ- 


, ment that lifts the mental attitude instead of depres- 


sing it. Who can say that the environment is less 
important than the plumbing? 


Sanymetal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet 
Compartments help develop habits of health, clean- 
liness and respect in growing school children. 


And it’s so easy to improve your toilet room environ- 
ment. Usually, your present plumbing fixtures need 
not be disturbed. In many instances, all that is needed 
is the simple installation of Sanymetal “PORCENA” 
(Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments — glass- 
smooth, rust-proof, impervious to odors, moisture, 
ordinary acids, and having never-fade eolors deeply 
imbedded in a flint-hard surface that discourages 
pencil marks and scratches, is easy and quick to 
clean, and eliminates expensive periodic repairs 
and repainting. 


Ask the Sanymetal Representative in your vicinity 
(see “Partitions” in your phone book) for complete 
information. Write for file copy of Catalog No. 87. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1693 URBANA ROAD + CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Sanymetal Catalog 87 illustrates 
several typical toilet room envi- 
ronments as well as shower stall 
and dressing room suggestions, 





* TOILET COMPARTMENTS, 
SHOWER STALLS AND 
DRESSING ROOMS 
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visor has a master’s degree. All but two 
of the 16 senior high school teachers 
are men. 

Although the teacher turnover at 
Salida has been small for several years, 
this is the first time that no new teach- 
ers have been employed. 

Dr. Barrett has been in the school 
system 20 years, first as a science teach- 
er, then as high school principal, and 
since 1941 as superintendent. Many of 
the teachers have taught at Salida for 
more than 20 years. 


a 


New Jersey Town Ends 
Discrimination in Schools 

MouNT HOLty, N.J.—The Mount 
Holly Board of Education has voted to 
close the all-Negro Samuel Aaron School 
and to distribute its pupils among the 
town’s other two primary schools, for- 
merly all-white. The policy of dis- 
crimination in the Mount Holly schools 
was at least 23 years old. 

The board’s action was taken on the 
evening of the day on which the moth- 
ers of 60 children refused to allow them 





New SCHOOL AT CENTEREACH, L.I.,N. Y. 
Daniel Perry, Arch. Aldrick Larsen, General Cont. 


SOLVED! 


THE PROBLEM OF YEAR- 


ROUND DRAFT-FREE VENTILATION! 





For the school faced with the prob- 
lem of obtaining satisfactory 
ventilation over a wide range of 
temperatures and climatic condi- 
tions, Gate City Awning Windows 
offer a most economical solution. 

The new school at Centereach, 
L. I., is a good illustration. In an 
exposed location, it requires maxi- 
mum summer ventilation and 
closely controlled ventilation 
in winter. 

By including clerestory windows, 
increased circulation was achieved. 
The desired illumination was ob- 
tained by flanking the adjustable 
Gate City Awning Windows with 
fixed side lights. In cold weather, 
there will be no unhealthy drafts, 


because the sash deflect incoming 
air above the heads of pupils and 
teacher. Since Gate City Awning 
Windows are made of wood (toxic 
treated for durability and resist- 
ance to rot) they are not subject 
to condensation, and are easily 
maintained. 

In rainy weather, these windows 
may be left open without danger of 
water damage. One redecorating 
bill avoided more than pays any 
additional cost of the sash. 

Why not discuss Gate City Awn- 
ing Windows with your architect? 
Our catalog is in Sweet’s and 
American School and University. 
Or write us for further informa- 
tion. Please address Dept. NS-11. 


AWNING WINDOWS BY 


st Gate City 


GATE CITY SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
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to report to the opening of the Samuel 
Aaron School. The mothers voted to 
continue their stand until the board of 
education ended its policy of segrega- 
tion for children and teachers. Although 
New Jersey state law forbids segrega- 
tion, and despite a complaint sent by the 
Seventh Ward Inter-Racial Association 
to the board several months ago, the 
board had continued its policy. 

The Samuel Aaron School was de- 
scribed by officials of the Inter-Racial 
Association as “a shabby building in a 
poor state of repair, with two rooms for 
some 80 pupils in four grades—from 
| through 4.” The school, built in 1926, 
has two Negro teachers and a Negro 
principal. 

The Inter-Racial Association had sub- 
mitted a complaint to the state division 
against discrimination, but William E. 
Karg, school board president, called a 
special meeting of the board. In a state- 
ment issued after the meeting Mr. Karg 
said he deplored the action of the 
advisers of the mothers, who had forced 
the matter to an issue before the board 
was ready, but that to avoid “any possi- 
ble criticism” the Aaron School would 
e closed. 


Public Relations Film 
Released by N.S.S.1. 


CHICAGO.—A new public relations 
sound film, “The Sixth Chair,” was re- 
leased recently by the National School 
Service Institute. Sequel to “Pop Rings 
the Bell,” the new 17 minute movie may 
be lent free by state education associa- 
tions or purchased directly from the in- 
stitute. 

To arouse greater understanding and 
support of public education, the film 
presents facts about school building 
needs, teacher shortage, and increased 
school enrollments and points out the 
cost of complacency toward better sup- 
port of public education. The film de- 
rives its title from an empty chair, sym- 
bolizing those citizens who fail to take 
an interest in school affairs. 


American Vocational Association 
Membership Increases 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Vocational 
teachers are flocking to their national 
organization in large numbers. 

The American Vocational Associa- 
tion announced that as of July 1949 
it enrolled 30,621 members. Two years 
ago the membership totaled 23,000. 

Largest segment is made up of voca- 
tional agricultural teachers and ofh- 
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Home Economics dept., Enid Senior High School, Enid, Okla. 


AT ENID SENIOR HIGH... TOMORROW’S HOUSEWIVES 








This modern Home Economics de- 
partment teaches one basic fact every 
time class meets: the increased ease 
and efficiency possible with modern 
equipment. 


And not the least important item in 
this equipment is the floor. Since it’s 
Tile-Tex* Asphalt Tile, it offers many 
advantages. 


The tile-at-a-time installation allows 
a wide variety of patterns... func- 
tional and decorative. You can choose 
custom-cut inserts to individualize 
floors even further. And you have a 
wide selection of rich, clear colors. 


Tile-Tex Floors are durable, too. 
They stand up for years and years, 
even under the heaviest traffic. 


When it comes to maintenance, this 
simple formula is all that’s required: 
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daily sweeping to remove loose dirt, 
periodic washing, water waxing (if 
desired). 


And cost? You’ll get a whole lot of 
floor for your money with Tile-Tex. 
Material cost is low. Installation is 
fast and economical. Maintenance is 
simple. 


Thereitis... practical, efficient kitchen 
equipment at the right price. Come 
to think of it . . . aren’t these charac- 
teristics exactly what you need for 
any floor in a school? 


Write today for specialized litera- 
ture, describing the particular fitness 
of Tile-Tex for most school flooring 
requirements. We’ll rush you full de- 
tails. THE TILE-TEx Division, The 
Flintkote Company, 1232 McKinley 
St., Chicago Heights, III. 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK. THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


T i L Fa =| E xX .»e Fhe Quality Asphalt Tile 
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NEWS... 


cials, totaling 11,500. Next in size is 
the trades and industries group, with 
7800 members. Among other large 
groups enrolled in the A.V.A. are the 
industrial arts teachers, 1800; home 
economics teachers, 5600, and business 
education teachers, 580. 


Federal Council of Churches 
Offers Way Out on Federal Aid 
New York. — The only “sound and 
practicable” way out of the “legislative 
stalemate” involving federal aid to edu- 
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cation would be to treat aid to schools 
and the supplying of welfare services 
to children as separate projects, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America has declared. 

Each project, it added, should be de- 
cided “on its own merits.” 

The council’s stand was taken at the 
September meeting of its 50 man execu- 
tive committee. 

“By thus drawing a clear distinction 
between aid to schools and welfare 
services for children,’ the committee 


e scientifically designed 
ebeautifully finished 
e@ sturdy as an oak | 


SAFE - NOISELESS | 
— ECONOMICAL — 


GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 


KK 


Clarin Folding Chairs are 
functionally designed to < 
ford restful, relaxing | 
ing. Rubber feet pr 
noise, scratching or 
















stated, “we believe that necessary as- 
sistance can be given to education with- 
out making it the object of sectarian 
controversy or compromising the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and 
state for which the council has always 
stood.” 

Without making any statement about 
specific legislation, the committee 
further declared: 

“In accordance with previous state- 
ments of the council, we urge that 
prompt provision be made for federal 


, aid for the maintenance of public 


schools, with assurance that in its ad- 
ministration there be no discrimination 
on account of race. 

“We further urge that, as a separate 
matter unconnected with grants for 
schools, open minded consideration be 
given by Congress to the need of all 
children of school age for certain wel- 
fare services. We believe that if fed- 
eral aid is made available for such 
services, they should be administered or 
supervised by a public agency. 

“The present stalemate in Congress 
with reference to federal aid to educa- 
tion is a matter of grave concern. The 
central principle of a national minimum 
of educational opportunity for all the 
children in all the public schools of all 
the states is widely accepted, but the 
controversy over the secondary question 
of certain services, such as free trans- 
portation and health services, to chil- 
dren in nonpublic schools has impeded 
the enactment of any measure of federal 
aid. 

“The deadlock is sustained at the 
expense of the children in the schools 
and their teachers. This ought not to 
be tolerated.” 


School Construction Costs 
Drop in New York City 


NEW YorRK.—The cost of school con- 
struction has dropped from $1.35 to 
$1.04 a cubic foot in the last two years, 
departmental hearings on the 1950 New 
York City capital budget before the 
City Planning Commission showed. 

Some of the drop in school costs can 
be accounted for by the general decline 
in construction costs, George F. Pigott, 
associate superintendent of schools, 
said. 

“But fully half of it is due to econo- 
my measures.” he insisted. “We have 
eliminated a lot of nonessentials in 
school design, such as ornamental stone- 
work, but in no case have educational 
facilities been reduced.” 
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HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 








THREE GYMS IN ONE! For large or small, new or old gymnasiums, 
the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS and HORN FOLDING PAR- 


TITIONS will utilize every inch of valuable gym space! A Horn 
installation is "tailored" to meet your requirements. 


ee | 


A WORD ABOUT HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS. Horn Bleachers 
are engineered to provide roomy seating comfort, smooth and 
dependable operation, and permit the use of “all working space”. 


| 


CHECK your SPACE REQUIREMENTS 

















"FLOOR SPACE 
ROWS **HEIGHT 
IN USE | *CLOSED | 

3 | 4Ft. 9In. | 1Ft. 8% In. 3 Ft. 0 In. 
4 | 68t. 7In. | 2 Ft. 0% In. 3 Ft. 9 In. 

5 8 Ft. 5 In. |} 2 Ft. 4 In. 4 Ft. 6 In. 

6 10 Ft. 3 In. 2 Ft. 6% In 5 Ft. 3 In. 

7 12 Ft. 1 In. 2 Ft. 10% In 6 Ft. 0 In. 

8 13 Ft. 11 In. 3 Ft. 1% In. 6 Ft. 9 In. 

| 9 15 Et. 9 In. 3 Ft. 5 In. 7 Ft. 6 In 
10 17 Ft. 7 In. 3 Ft. 8% In 8 Ft. 3 In. 

11 | 19 Ft. 5 In. 3 Ft. 11% In 9 Ft. O In. 

12 |} 21 8t. 3 In. 4 Ft. 3%In 9 Ft. 9 In 

13 |} 23 Bt. 1 In. 4 Ft. 6% In 10 Ft. 6 In. 

14 | 24 Ft. 11 In. 4Ft. 9% In 11 Ft. 3 In 

15 | 26 Ft. 9 In. 5 Ft. 1% In 12 Ft. O In. 

16 28 Ft. 7 In. 5 Ft. 4% In 12 Ft. 9 In. 

17 30 Ft. 5 In. 5 Ft. 8 In 13 Ft. 6 In. 

18 32 Ft. 3 In. 5 Ft. 11% In 14 Ft. 3 In. 

19 34 Ft. 1 In. 6 Ft. 2% In 15 Ft. O In. 

20 | 35 Ft. 11 In. 6 Ft. 6% In 15 Ft. 9 In. 
* Dimension includes 4% in. space between top seat and wall. 

** Height in open position same as closed. For Bleachers higher 
than 20 Rows write for complete details and dimensions. 
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WRITE FOR THE HORN THREE IN ONE PLAN! 


double harness. 





Let your Gym work in 


There are Horn Representatives from coast to coast. Get 


the Facts about HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS AND PARTITIONS. 


BROTHERS 


Qivcscon of Horm Pudustried 


ee, ee ee 
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AND BLEACHERS 


HORN BROS. REPRESENTATIVES 


ALABAMA......... BURTON BROTHERS, INC. 
Mobile 3, Alabama 
JOHN R, movetry COMPANY 
Montgomery, Alaba 

ARIZONA........6. BAKER- dy + WOOLSEY 
Phoenix, Arizo 

ARKANSAS. .......- NEVIL Cc. WITHROW COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA....... 


COLORADO. 
FLORIDA.. 


GEORGIA.. 
ILLINOIS... 


KANSAS..... 
KENTUCKY... 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND. 
MICHIGAN... 


MINNESOTA....... H 


MISSISSIPP!....... 
MISSOURI......... 
MONTANA... 
NEBRASKA........ 
NEW MEXICO.... 

NEW YORK.. 


NORTH CAROLINA... 
OHIO 


OKLAHOMA. ....++6 


OREGON .. 


seeseee 


PENNSYLVANIA.....S 


RHODE ISLAND.. 
SOUTH DAKOTA.... 


TENNESSEE.......+- 


QUAM ccc crccuscoen 


VERMONT........- 
WASHINGTON...... 


WEST VIRGINIA... 
WISCONSIN.......-- 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


. +. AUSTIN 4 


*" Columbus 
w. R. 


Little Rock rkansas 
CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


s 
- COLORADO BUILDERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


Jenver 2, Colorado 

GEORGE J. MAAS COMPANY 
Miami at Florida 

E. L. MARCH 

St. Sotevebure 7, 

NEWTON SCHOOL EQUIPMENT co. 
Jacksonviile 1, Fiorida 





. - INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
i 


Atlanta, Geo 


rgia 
- oo 5 a & COMPANY 


UIPMENT SERVICE 
llinois 
HORN BROTHERS CO 

Office 


Fo Dodge, lowa 


. CLAUDE COOKE 


Kansas Poy d 15, Kansas 
H. K. REEVES 


hc Newport, Kentucky 
- OLE K. 


OLSEN COMPANY 
New b hey 12. Louisiana 


. EDWA Sg 


Sollee 


° BUILDING "ACCESSORIES COMPANY 


ichig 
TEIN & BURMEISTER, inc. 
THE FRED THRASHER COMPANY 
Jackson 103, Mississippi 
THE JOHN W. VOGLER CO., INC. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ee Pe ty a aaa 


Butte 
BECHTOLD “SALES COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


-- GENERAL ENGINEERING, INC. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
LOuens JR. & COMPANY 


n a Yo 
JAMES M. MAWKINS COMPANY 
Suttele, New York 
M. eGoLs MacGREGOR 
) Yo 17, New York 
THE MAURER COMPANY, 
Rochester 9, New York 
A. P. MADDEN 
Syracuse, New York 
KUESTER BROTHERS pte 
Charlotte 2, North Caroli 
CONDIT CONSTRUCTION "PRODUCTS 

° 


' 
LSON 
Cleveland 15, Oh 
CONDIT CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
Dayton, Ohio 
£4, AACE 
py pe 


Oh 

BISSELL "BUILDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 
BISSELL ot a SERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Tulsa, rr 
° ness COMPANY 
Portland 4, Ore 

F. RARI 


Inc. 





btw Pennsylvania 
A AIRN 


Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvani 


. STEL- woo ere neEnine ‘COMPANY 





Providence, Rh Isla 
BUILDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Sioux Falis, South Dako 
EusTiIsS LANCASTER ASSOCIATES 
sehnson City, Tennessee, and 
Knox —, Tennessee 
TRI-STATE IRON WORKS 
Fomons i, be essee 
JOHN W. eeeweett. COMPANY, INC 
Rok. McLAU Tennes 


gt RY COMPANY 

xas 

NErF BUCKNER: HOLT, INC. 
| Paso, Tex 

; & 8 MANUFACTURING co. 


San Antonio, Tex: 
oi Svaynee COMPANY 


Sa't Lake 'y 1, Utah 
McAULIFFE APER COMPANY, INC. 
Burlington, Vermont 
FRUER-KNOWLES 

Seattie 22, Washington 

FRYER FORD COMPANY 


ashington 
.CRICHTON. ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Charleston, West Virgin 
3EN B. HOLMES 
Marinette, Wisconsin 








vi. 
-ALF. A 


Montreal, Ontario, Canada 
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N.E.A. Prepares Aids to Assist 
in Observance of Education Week 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—To assist in the 


observance of American Education 
Week, November 6 to 12, the National 
Education Association has prepared 32 
different aids, including a manual, a 
poster, a radio recording, invitations, 
stickers, plays, mats and leaflets. 

Theme of the week this year is “Mak- 
ing Democracy Work.” Daily topics 
are: the worth of the individual, educa- 
tional opportunity, responsible citizen- 





ship, health and safety, home and com- 
munity obligations, freedom and_se- 
curity, and the mext decade in educa- 
tion. 

Cooperating with the N.E.A. in spon- 
soring American Education Week are 
the American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Folders containing a list of all avail- 
able materials are available from the 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


A 3-COAT FLOOR FINISHING JOB 








Maple Flooring 
Manulecturers Assn. 

National Oak Flooring 
Manulacturers Assn 

Leading Architects. 





IN 24 HOURS 









The NEW PYRA-SEAL 
dries to touch in LESS 
than 2 hours. Can be 
steel wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to 5 
hours drying time. 


A 3-day job in ONE... that’s what 
the NEW Pyra-Seal means to you. 
Floors in service days sooner... and 
floors of greater beauty and longer- 
lasting lustrous finish than ever was 
possible before. Try it : 
agree only the NEW PYRA-SEAL 
has ALL of these advantages: 


@ QUICKER DRYING—Dries 
tme, 
sooner. 


@ 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official 
precision instrument to determine wear 
and abrasion resistance.) 


@ HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 


slip resistant safety. 


@ EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN 
No lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does 
not rubber burn.-.Can be scrubbed with- 
out damage. A stronger, tougher, longer- 
wearing finish. 


you'll 


in half the 
. . your floors are back in service 


Write today for detailed information. 








NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS . . . 


J. C. Bowers, 
high school super- 
visor for the Ohio 
State Department 
of Education, has 
resigned to become 
superintendent at 
Kenton, Ohio. He 
succeeds Walter L. 
Collins, who re- 
signed because of ill health. Dr. Bowers’ 
successor as high school supervisor is 
Walter C. Garland. 

J. D. Wilkins, former superintendent 
at Leachville, Ark., has accepted a simi- 
lar position at Heber Springs, Ark. 

C. M. Nalls, former high school prin- 
cipal at Granger, Tex., is now assistant 
superintendent of Williamson County, 
Texas. 

John B. Smith, superintendent at 
Stockbridge, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Foxboro, Mass. 

William Dennis has been appointed 
superintendent at Conesville, lowa. 

Milton H. Nelson, former principal 
of Punchard Junior High School, And- 
over, Mass., is now superintendent at 
Nahant, Mass. 

Paul K. Moore, principal of the grade 
and high school at North Madison, Ind., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools for Jefferson County, Indiana. His 
successor at North Madison is John A. 
Dangdale, principal at Vevay, Ind., for 


17 years. 


J. C. Bowers 


Frazier Watson, superintendent at Mc- 
Neil, Ark., for the last two years, is now 
superintendent at Dyess, Ark. 

Joseph E. Clayton, supervising princi- 
pal at Manasquan, N.J., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. He 
succeeds Thomas W. Harper, who has 
retired. 

Lloyd P. Wollen has been appointed 
district superintendent and principal of 
Bishop Union High School, Bishop, 
Calif. For the last four years Mr. Wollen 
has been adult education principal at 
the Naval Ordnance Testing Station, 
China Lake, Calif. At Bishop he suc- 
ceeds Earle B. Powell, who has accepted 
a similar position at the Banning Union 
High School, Banning, Calif. 

Lowell Estes, former coach and prin- 
cipal, has been appointed superintendent 
at Mammoth Springs, Ark. 

William Cottle is the new superin 
at Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


tendent 
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MODEL 1 
: (S-2250) 
The latest word in shower 
design and beauty. Inte- 
; gral Ball Joint, Concealed 


Volume Control. 14%” size. 
: 
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COME FROM THE FAMOUS ORIGINAL 


SPEAKMAN 
puystrieam 


SELF-CLEANING 


Shower #eads 


And here’s why— 
A TURN OF THE LEVER GIVES: 

















MODEL 2 


(S-2250) 

Pat. Pending 
Small, light, compact for 
low cost installations. In- 
tegral Ball Joint. 14” size. 





Needle Spray Normal Spray Flood Spray 


S P E A K M A N COM PA NY for stimulation for relaxation for thorough rinse 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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NEWS... 


Robert Kraps, industrial arts teacher 
at North Ridgeville, Ohio, for three 
years, has been named superintendent 
at Penfield, Ohio. 

R. C. Holstun, high school principal 
at Jesup, Ga., for 11 years, has been 
appointed superintendent at Nashville, 
Ga. His successor at Jesup is J. Louis 
Fowke of North Augusta, S.C. 

Robert R. Blunt, former supervising 
principal in Lawrence Township, New 
Jersey, is Now superintendent of schools 
for Middlesex County, New Jersey. He 


succeeds Millard L. Lowery, who retired 
after 23 years as county superintendent. 

W. M. Ashmore, former principal at 
Spadra, Ark., has been named superin- 
tendent at Boles, Ark. 


PRINCIPALS ... 

Charles E. Shea Jr. has been named 
principal of West High School at Paw- 
tucket, R.I., to succeed Chester M. Das- 
combe, who retired in June. Mr. Shea 
formerly was principal of Samuel Slater 
Junior High School at Pawtucket. 


Get Great Utility at LOW COST 
with ARNCO 
RECEDING DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


ELIMINATES 
OVER- 
CROWDING 


EASILY 
INSTALLED 


CUTS 
COSTS 


Arnco Steel Reced- 
ing Door Classroom 
Wardrobes provide 
an efficient, sanitary 
means of housing 
pupils’ clothing 
within the class- 
room. Design based 
on years of experi- 
ence in equipping 
schools with both 
standardized and 
built-to-order metal 
furniture. 


ARNCO Wardrobe standard design is 
based on all-steel construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelving, etc. Doors are 
easily operated by small children. 
ARNCO Wardrobes offer freedom of 
sagging of doors and minimum hard- 
ware maintenance. ARNCO Wardrobes 
can be furnished in any desired com- 
bination of wardrobe and auxiliary cab- 
inets or wardrobe only. 





FINGER-TIP OPERAT- | 


NON-SAGGING, 
ING, PIVOTED SUSPENSION HARDWARE 


is of one-piece construction in solid 
bronze, is fully adjustable and operates 
smoothly on two sets of ball bearings. 
One bearing is placed at lower pivot 
arm and the other where lower pivot 
arm engages door bracket. Neither 
doors nor mechanism will sag due to 
rugged construction. 


Write for literature 


A.R. NELSON CO. inc. 


210 E. 40th St., 


New York 16,N. Y 








Thomas MacOwan has resigned as 
high school principal at Cannelton, Ind., 
to accept a similar position at Reming- 
ton, Ind. 

Frank Nihil is the new principal of 
McLoughlin Union High School at Mil- 
ton, Ore. He succeeds Don Fossatti, 
who resigned to accept a position as 
high school principal at Pendleton, Ore. 

John W. Rohrbaugh, guidance in- 
structor for schools at Windsor, Wood- 
stock and Hartford, Vt., has been named 
high school principal at Woodstock. He 
succeeds Gordon Thomas, who has ac- 
cepted a similar position at Bennington, 
Vt. 

G. F. Nichols has been appointed high 
school principal at San Benito, Tex. 

Lyn Easton has resigned as_ high 
school principal at Waitsburg, Wash., to 
accept a similar position at Newport, 
Wash. 

Herschel Morgan, high school princi- 
pal.at Gilbert, W.Va., has been named 
to a similar position at Williamson, 
W.Va. 

Hamilton S. Giberson, instructor in 
mathematics at Waterville, Me., 
been elected high school principal at 


has 


Castine, Me. 

Peter E. Donnelly is the new principal 
of Rogers High School, Newport, R.I. 
He succeeds Fred W. Johnstone, whe 
retired last June. 

Paul A. Samuelson, principal of Frank- 
lin Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
has been appointed principal of Edison 
High School in the same city. 

Charles A. Sukman has been named 
high school principal at Smithville, Ind. 
He formerly was with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration as vocational education ad- 
viser and training specialist. 

Eric T. Becker, assistant principal of 
the high school at South Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been named high school prin- 
cipal at Beaver Dam, Wis. He succeeds 
Clyde M. Shields, who resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Josephine Sharp has been appointed 
high school principal at Aurora, Minn. 
The board of education has granted 
Principal Joseph Gillach a year’s leave 
of absence. 

Malcolm MacDonald, 
principal of the high school at Venice, 
Calif., has been appointed high school 
principal at San Fernando, Calif. 

Philip E. Manning is the new high 
school principal at Swanton, Vt. He for- 
merly was principal at Brigham Acad- 
emy, Bakersfield, Vt. 


former vice 
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Cut 50% in labor costs 
Or cleaning and waxing 

















Trnsore 


Labor - 95 %/o 





by using 


Johnson’s Brown Label and 
Johnson’s Floor Cleaner 


- *You don’t need this diagram to know where 

your typical school maintenance dollar goes. 

- Statistics prove 95 cents goes for labor—only 
5 cents for materials. 





Now the makers of Johnson’s Wax offer you these 
two top quality products to cut maintenance time in 
half—save you 471% cents per maintenance dollar in 


costly man-hours! 


Take these 2 simple steps 
to save 50% on man-hours 


1. Clean with Johnson’s new fast- 
acting Floor Cleaner and save your 
janitors 50% on cleaning time. It’s 
now super-concentrated— removes 
old films of wax and dirt in half 
the time. Safe for all floors. 


2. Wax-protect with Johnson’s 
Brown Label No-Buff Floor Finish 
and save 50% on the year-’round 
cost of rewaxing floors. A tough, 
gleaming coat of water-resistant 
Brown Label stays on the floor 
50% longer. It resists wear and 
damp mopping—retains 90% of 
its gloss after 6 damp moppings! 





(By actual test.) That’s why Johnson’s Brown Label 
is the most practical treatment for all heavy traffic 








New, all-purpose floor maintenance machine 


JOHNSON’S WAX SUPER 16! 


This one machine does all your jobs: Sanding * Scrubbing 
Steel Wool * Grinding + Polishing * Waxing * Rug Shampoo 
Powerful 34 H.P. motor heavy-duty floor maintenance machine— 
big enough to handle all jobs easily, economically. Fast working, 
it can polish 4,500 sq. ft. per hour. Write for full information about 
this easy-to-handle, rugged Johnson’s Wax Super 16, today. Ask 

for a demonstration on your floors. 


This sparkling asphalt tile floor of Edmonds 
High School, Edmonds, Washington, is waxed 
with Johnson’s Brown Label. This durable 
water-resistant coat holds up under repeated 
wet moppings 50% longer. 
(By actual test.) 














Get those valuable floor care manuals for your 
maintenance men. 


C] Please send fully illustrated booklet “How to Care for Your 
Floors”. 


Please send all the facts plus illustrated booklet on your new 








: | 
| 
| 
| | 
Io | 
areas where frequent wet mopping is needed. Gives | - Super 16 Heavy Duty Floor Maintenance Machine. 7 
safe, economical coverage for all kinds of floors. : 
| Nara. —~ a yy) | 
Test these dependable maintenance products now. Call | ere | 
your Johnson’s Wax Distributor for full information. | School ioe ye ~ ae | 
Or 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. | Address | 
Maintenance Wax Division * Racine, Wisconsin | (strest and number) | 
* National Assoc jation of Building Owners and Managers | City ——__—_— —__— Zone State | 
Johnson’s’’ is a registered trade-mark. a tl il aa i ll atl al a all 
MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WA X 
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NEWS... 


Leon Regan, former 
of the senior high school at North Eas- 
ton, Mass., has been named high school 
principal at North Attleboro, Mass. He 
succeeds Arthur J. Mott, who was ap- 
pointed super:ntendent at North Attle- 
boro last spring. 

William R. Sandberg has been named 
principal at Greenbush, 
Brewster, 


vice principal 


high school 
Minn. 
Wash., last year. 

Albert L. O'Connor Jr., teacher at 


for the last five years, 


He was principal at 


Monessen, Pa., 


has been elected principal of Adams 
Township High School at Sidman, Pa. 

J. F. Lindsey is the new principal of 
Twiggs County High School at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ga. 

Hal Robbins has been named high 
school principal at Conway, Ark. 

Richard Robinson, high school teacher 
at Trafford, Pa., for 10 years, has been 
elected principal of Trafford High 
School. 

Ernest Schrieber has resigned as high 


school principal at Pennsburg, Pa., to 





ike GAAMOIS... 772 colon... 
abse tency. and softness lo the skin 


MOSINEE TOWELS have pleasing chamois-like 


qualities that only natural, non-bleached Mosinee paper toweling 


provides. Strong and tough, they hold together better in use. 
Highly absorbent, they “drink in” maximum water per towel, fast. 


They are soft to the skin, genuinely satisfying! For further in- 


formation, write... 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
















PREP-TOWLS * ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM-TOWLS * TURN-TOWLS » ROLTOWLS 
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accept a position as supervising principal 
of schools at Audubon, N.J. His suc- 
cessor at Pennsburg is William G. Moser. 

James R. Pittard is the new high 
school principal at Montevallo, Ala. 
Since 1944 Mr. Pittard had been chief 
of advisement and guidance for the 
Veterans Administration at Montgom 
ery, Ala. 

E. L. Reding, former city clerk of 
Bossier City, La., has been named prin- 
cipal of Bossier City High School, a 
position he held from 1933 to 1936. He 
succeeds H. S. Jacks, who resigned to 
become high school principal at Jena, La. 

M. S. Traughber, registrar of Hills- 
boro College, Hillsboro, Tex., for the 
last three years, is now principal of Hills- 
boro junior and senior high schools. 

Worth Dygert, instructor at St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N.Y., for the 
last three years, has been appointed high 
school principal at Redwood, N.Y. 

John E. Waldrip is the new high 
school principal at Ellsworth, III. 

Leonard G. Palopoli has been ap- 
pointed high school principal at Plain- 
field, Conn. 

Kenneth Thompson has resigned as 
high school principal at Bagley, Minn., 
to accept a similar position at Brecken- 
ridge, Minn. 

Harvey Eitreim, former high school 
principal at Luverne, Minn., has been 
named superintendent there. His  suc- 
cessor as principal is Rolland H. Smart, 
high school principal at Berestord, S.D., 
for the last nine years. 

O. R. Douglas, high school principal 
at Winters, Tex., for thé last six years, 
is now high school principal at Brown- 
field, Tex. Harold Thomas, band direc- 
tor for four years at Winters, succeeds 
Mr. Douglas as principal there. 

L. Brooks Henderson has been named 
principal of Flemingsburg Elementary 
School and Fleming County High 
School, Flemingsburg, Ky. 

Arthur P. Silvester, high school princi- 
pal at Plainfield, Vt., for the last two 
years, has accepted a similar position 
at Proctor, Vt. His successor at Plain- 
field is George V. Drabble, former sci- 
ence teacher at Park School in Indian- 
apolis. 

Helen A. Glynn has been appointed 
high school principal at Hudson, Mass. 

Cloyce D. Wentling, instructor in in- 
dustrial arts at Carey, Ohio, has been 
appointed principal of Carey High 
School. 

Walter K. Hjelm, high school pria- 
cipal at Duxbury, Mass., has resigned to 
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Why War Floors So Often? 





























“To protect the floors and simplify maintenance,” would be a logical 
answer. However, these purposes can be served, and still the frequency 
of waxing can be reduced, by using The Finnell Hot-Wax Process. In 
this process, Finnell-Kote Solid Wax is used, and it is applied mechan- 
ically with Finnell Equipment. 


Hot-waxing affords greater penetration —allows the wax to flow into the 
pores of the floor —and thoroughly utilizes the wax solids. Hot-waxing 
with Finnell-Kote, whose genuine wax content is three to four times 
greater than average wax, produces a finish unique in wearing and pro- 
tective qualities. Shows substantial savings in labor costs, on a year-to- 
year basis, as a result of fewer applications required. Finnell-Kote is 
heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a Finnell Machine. The 
melted wax is fed to the floor through the center of the brush ring, and 
is uniformly and rapidly spread by the revolving brushes. Sets in less 
than ten seconds, and polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish that actually 
seals out dirt and grime. Contains genuine Carnauba. 


Finnell makes a complete line of Waxes... also a full line of Cleansers 
and Sealers... and Floor-Maintenance Machines and Accessories for 
every type of floor care. The machine shown below is a Motor-Weighted 
Finnell that can be used to apply wax, polish, wet-scrub, scrub rugs, 
steel-wool, dry-scrub, sand, and grind! 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 


Finnell System, Inc., 21] Kast Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


| FINNELL 














FINMELE SYSTEM, INC. \ “ee 
Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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NEWS... 


accept a similar position at West Spring- 
field, Mass. 

K. V. Ammerman has retired after 
26 years as principal of the Broad Ripple 
High School, Indianapolis. 

Edward P. Browning, a member of 
the faculty of Handley High School, 
Winchester, Va., has been named prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

Allen J. Herndon, former high school 
principal at Hope, Ark., is now prin- 
cipal of the new Jefferson School at 


Little Rock, Ark. 


OTHERS... 

Phila Humphreys has been named 
elementary supervisor for the Ohio State 
Department of Education. She succeeds 
Verna Walters, who resigned to become 
associate professor of elementary educa- 
tion at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut state 
commissioner of education, has been 
elected chairman of the N.E.A. com- 
mission on teacher education and _ pro- 


fessional standards. 








R-W FowweR-Way CLASSROOM PARTITION PROVIDES THREE-IN-ONE ROOM SPACE 


Are you planning how to meet today’s building costs and 
the tremendous need for greater flexibility of classroom 
areas? Then consider the economy and utility of Richards- 
Wilcox FoldeR-Way Partitions. FoldeR-Way gives you 
many special features—improved sound-retarding and 
acoustical properties, conservation of floor space, and 
lighter construction for easier installation and operation. 

Keep pace with the demands for greater flexibility of 
space with lightweight FoldeR-Way Partitions by Rich- 
ards-Wilcox. For specific information write our nearest 
branch office, today. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 


NGER FOR A Se dap 


NY DO 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


OVER 69 YEARS 
RPL LLL GE TOES 
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Raphiel Teagle, high school principal 
at Jena, La., for the last two years, has 
resigned to accept a position as assistant 
high school supervisor for the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, 

Levi Gilbert, former president of Ship- 
pensburg State Teachers’ College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., has been named general 
supervisor of the school system of San 
Jose, Calif. The position is newly cre- 
ated. 

Ralph C. Henry has been named di- 
rector of public relations and research 
for the Montana Education Association. 
He succeeds C. R. Anderson, who re- 
signed to become administrative assistant 
for the Montana State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Vernon G. Dameron, who has served 
for four years as director of the N.E.A. 
division of audio-visual service and as 
executive secretary of the N.E.A. depart- 
ment of audio-visual instruction, has re- 
signed to return to Harvard University 
to complete research work on his doc- 
toral degree in the field of educational 
psychology. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 
tae Clyde M. Camp- 
- bell, professor of ed- 
ucation at Michigan 
State College, was 
elected chairman of 
the planning com- 
mittee of the Na- 
tional Conference of 








C. M. Campbell 


Professors of Edu- 
cational Adminis- 
tration at the recent annual meeting at 


| Clear Lake, Mich. He succeeds Russell 


T. Gregg, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Richard D. Weigle is the new presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md. He succeeds John S. Kieffer, who 
resigned last year. Dr. Weigle has been 
executive officer in the Department of 
State’s office of Far Eastern affairs. 

D. E. Walker has been named presi- 
dent of Milligan College, Johnson City, 
Tenn., effective at the end of the first 
semester of the present school year. Dr. 
Walker is head of the department of 
church history in the school of religion 
of Butler University, Indianapolis. 

Clarence C, Stoughton has assumed 
his duties as president of Wittenberg 
College at Springfield, Ohio. Dr. Stough- 
ton formerly was stewardship secretary 
of the Lutheran church, 
synods in this country and Canada. He 
succeeds Rees Edgar Tulloss, who retired. 


embracing 
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Classroom of Beaverton Grade School, where the instal- 
lation of Heywood-Wakefield furniture was arranged 
through B. F. Shearer ( vompany, Portland, Ore., Dis- 





ributors for Heywood-V akefield Co., San Francisco. = l 
tribut yu n Francisc Modern Tubular Stee 





§ Sra HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD furniture installed in four rooms of Beaver- 
ton, Oregon Grade School proved so satisfactory it is under considera- 
tion for use throughout a new building being added to the system. As in 
many other cases, this modern furniture was selected for two important 
reasons. It is soundly designed for comfort and to encourage good posture. 
Its sturdy, tubular steel construction assures long life—and its light weight 
permits units to be rearranged easily to meet changing needs. In short, 
Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel furniture stays up-to-date virtually for 
the life of the building. The units shown above are Table Desk S 1008 OF. 
which is available in nine graded sizes, and All-Purpose Chair, S 915, avail- 
able in eight graded sizes. 

Write today for the new illustrated brochure containing full details of 
our complete line of school furniture. Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan. 
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Furniture Wins Favor In 


BEAVERTON GRADE SCHOOL 





SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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COMING EVENTS 








OCTOBER 
17-24. United Nations Week. 
24-27. N.E.A. Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, Cleveland. 
24-28. American Public Health Associa- 
tion, New York City. 
24-28. National Safety Congress and Ex- 


position, Chicago. 


27, 28. Fourteenth Educational Conference, 
sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau 
and the American Council on Education, New 
York City. 


AE the one 


source for all 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


2 


a 
Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 


2-5. Conference on Public Relations in 
Camping, sponsored by the American Camp- 
ing Association, Bear Mountain State Park, 
New York. 


6-12. American Education Week. 
7-9. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, New York City. 


16-18. School Food Service Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. 


school locker needs 


The complete line of A-S-E Lockers will meet 


your every requirement for design or budget. 


Yes, regardless of whether you have already established your locker 
requirements, or whether you would like suggestions for efficient layout 
from experienced Locker Engineers, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 

A-S-E Lockers have a reputation based on 37 years of manufacturing 
lockers of superior design—combined with durable construction for 
years of trouble-free service. Shown here are three basic types of lockers 
—each developed to meet varying needs of use or budget: 


A. A-S-E Single-tier Lockers—Built in many sizes and 
fitted with a variety of interior equipment. Constructed 





to “Stand up” under rough use. 


B. Recessed Lockers—Popular in modern school design. 
Made in single, double or multiple tiers of various sizes. 


C. A-S-E Wall Robe—The ideal unit for primary grades 
"54 inches low.” Locking is controlled by master lock in 
end unit; doors open independently. Plenty of room for 
storage and for belongings of teacher and pupils. Easily 
installed in new or existing buildings. Also furnished in 
60-inch sizes for upper grades. 


For complete information, write today for free, illustrated Cl-] 
catalog which describes the entire A-S-E line of lockers. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


101 Kensington Avenue; Aurora, Illinois 


Leaders in the design and manufacture of: 


Steel Desks 
Filing Cabinets 
Storage Cabinets 


Wardrobe Cabinets 
Combination Cabinets 
Janitor’s Cabinets 


Utility Racks 
Key Cabinets 
Lockers 
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Association of Urban Universities, 





24-26. National Council for the Social 


Studies, Baltimore. 


28-30. Fall meeting, National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, 
Clearwater, Fla. 


28-30. Great Lakes Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


DECEMBER 


6-10. National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Biloxi, Miss. 


27-30. American Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science, New York City. 


28-30. National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


JANUARY 


23-27. Southwest Air Conditioning Expo- 
sition of the International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 

FEBRUARY 


12-15. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Denver. 


15-19. American Camping Association, St. 
Louis. 


18-22. National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, Kansas City, Mo. 


23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 


25-Mar. 2. American Association of School 


Administrators, annual meeting. Atlantic 
City, N.J. 
27-Mar. 1. N.E.A. Department of Rural 


Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 
MARCH 


18-23. Music Educators National Confer- 


ence, biennial convention, St. Louis. 


APRIL 
14. Pan American Day. 
17-20. National Conference on Higher 


Education, N.E.A. Department of Higher 


Education, Chicago. 


27-29. Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, State Teachers 


| College, Minot, N.D. 


MAY 


22-24. Fifth National Conference on Citi- 


zenship, Washington, D.C. 
22-24. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Long Beach, Calif. 
JUNE 
19-22. National Association of Student 
Councils, West High School, Denver. 
JULY 


2-7. National Education Association, St. 
Louis. 


24-Aug. 18. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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OPAQUE liaciis 
PROJECTION 
GROWS UP 


with 
FEEDOMATIC 1, GeseG 


Now your opaque projection material is given 
live, continuous, streamlined performance. 






. Applied for 


@ No more flutter, no matter how small the copy. 


@ No more cumbersome adjustable card holders 
to slow the action. 


@ No more light disturbance for the audience. 
@ No more damage to delicate materials. 
@ No more lost time. 


With FEEDOMATIC you can project materials as 

small as a postage stamp and as large as an 81.” x 11” page 
without matting or mounting. You can project several 
small objects simultaneously for comparison. 


With FEEDOMATIC your dark room is kept dark — no more 


lowering of the platen and flooding the room with light. 





HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
MODEL 0A4 
BESELER OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Projects a full 814” x 11” page either 
horizontally or vertically, The actual area oo 
covered is 10” x 10” to allow for margins. oe There is a FEEDOMATIC available for every 
Equipped with 22” focus lens to provide Beseler Opaque Projector. Equip each of your present 
outstandingly clear images. Available with : 5 gd : 

pitt eaten. tes sii aameaieaiiiatiens machines with this simple, marvelous device. 

is a special AC motor and fan that cools 
effectively but offers QUIET operation! 
Ask your dealer, or write for literature. 





Ask your dealer to show you the FEEDOMATIC 


or send coupon for literature. 





Ree en ee —_— em we ee me re eee 


Charles Beseler Company, Dept. N 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


Please send me literature on the following: 
[-] Feedomatic. [] Model 0A4 and Quiet AC motor. 


CHARLES Cecaclee COMPANY 


Est. 1869 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. ie ) gas. nicencieiaeanal 
The World's Largest Manufacturer Firm name............, hal eed paacahe <node aeaeeinas 
of Opaque Projection Equipment « SY 

Address...... ee Sea ein a he oc skacescrcdcle ann 
a 
M4 Vexecercbectiieinin tiecanteany; yee State 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 


Schools for Young Adolescents. The upper 
elementary and lower secondary grades. (Mime- 


ographed.) Prepared by Dan H. Cooper and 
Orville E. Peterson. Published by the Super- 
intendents’ Study Club, Chicago. Order from 


Dr. William C. Reavis, department of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 37. Pp. 110. 75 cents. 


Moral and Etitical Values in the Public 
Schools of Hawaii. Culminates work begun four 
years ago by committee of churchmen, laymen 
and educators. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Territory of Hawaii, Honolulu. O. W. 
Robinson, deputy supt., division of instruction. 


Pp. 55. 








Like Armor... 


WAX PROTECTS 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Agricultural Education in Community Schools. 
By H. M. Hamlin, professor, agricultural edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. Interstate Print- 
ers and Publishers, Inc., 19-27 N. Jackson St., 
Danville, Ill. Pp. 487. $3.75. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Meeting the Needs of Your Child. Public 
schools of Berkley, Huntington Woods and Oak 
Park, Mich. Pictorial. M. P. Anderson, supt., 
Royal Oak Township, Berkley, Mich. Pp. 12. 


The Information Film. By Gloria Waldron, 
educational department, Twentieth Century 
Fund. A report of the Public Library Inquiry. 
Discusses the field of adult information films. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 281. $3.75. 


NEO-SHINE WAX 


--- makes floors last longer! 


FLOORS THAT must withstand the abuse of frisky feet 
every day deserve the protection of Neo-Shine, Self-pol- 
ishing Wax. Here is a water-dispersed wax that is 50% 
richer in wax solids than ordinary liquid waxes. Neo-Shine 
forms a durable, protective surface which beautifies your 
floor and prolongs its life. It is self leveling and dries bright 
without buffing. Neo-Shine is safe to use on any type of 
floor. You'll appreciate the economy of Neo-Shine. It covers | 
more square feet of floor per gallon. Write for sample now! 


of 








HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « TORONTO . 
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HUNTINGTON 
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CAFETERIA 


Cafeteria and Restaurant 
Worker’s Manual. By Milton A. Rosenfeld, 
restaurant management consultant. Discusses 
appearance of workers, dangers in handling 
food, cooking methods, food values, cafeteria 
equipment and its care, standard sizes in canned 
food. National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep 
River, Conn. Pp. 107. $2. 


The Industrial 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Building Public Confidence in the Schools. 
By 12 contributors. Preparation directed by 
committee: Virgil M. Rogers, supt., Battle 


Creek, Mich., chairman; Walter Anderson, New 
York University; Guy H. Hill, Michigan State 
College, and G. Robert Koopman, Michigan 
State Dept. of Public Instruction. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 60. $1. 


The Home, the School, and Your Child. Con- 
cise, legible bulletin to parents prepared by 
commmittee of teachers and principals. H. L. 
Shibler, supt., Highland Park, Mich. Pp. 14. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Constructing Classroom Examinations. By 
Ellis Weitzman, university examiner and asso- 
ciate professor of psychology and measurements, 
the American University, and Walter J. Mc- 
Namara, department of education, International 
Business Machines Corporation. Describes tech- 
nies for constructing objective achievement tests 
and for administering, scoring and evaluating 
all types of tests. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago. Pp. 153. $3. 


Speech Methods in the Elementary School. 
By Carrie Rasmussen, speech teacher, Madison, 
Wis. Includes chapters on helping children 
with speech defects, dramatics, club meetings, 
assemblies and learning with puppets as well 
as teaching better speech. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 
340. $3.40. 


Science Teaching in Rural and Small Town 
Schools. By Glenn O. Blough and Paul E. 
Blackwood, specialists in elementary science. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 5. 
Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 55. 20 cents. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


By Raleigh Schorling, di- 
rector of instruction in the University High 
School and supervisor of student teaching, 
school of education, University of Michigan. 
New second edition. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York. Pp. 415. 
$3.75. 


Student Teaching. 


Directed Study and Observation of Teach- 
ing. By Gerald A. Yoakam, University of 
Pittsburgh, and Robert G. Simpson, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Revised edition. Guide 


primarily intended for use with prospective 
teachers. Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 280. 
$3.30. 


State Councils on Teacher Education. Pre- 
pared by the 1948 work conference on state 
councils on teacher education, L. D. Haskew, 
editorial chairman. Discusses the state council 
idea at work, how to organize and operate 
a state council, and the council’s relationships 
with other agencies. American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Pp. 71. 75 cents. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Adolescent Fantasy. An investigation of the 
picture-story method of personality study. By 
Percival M. Symonds, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Gives 
findings from a study of 40 normal adolescent 
boys and girls in public junior and senior high 
schools. A new set of pictures designed es- 
pecially for the study of adolescence is in- 
cluded. Pp. 397. $6. 
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fixtures are easily kept shining like 


Lib the seaallet tn ber obs 


BUT SHE FINDS CRANE No trouble reaching these faucets, even for Sal’s 
little arms. This Crane school lavatory is scaled 
right down to grade school size. 

J U ST . 4 i] Lc) HT eee And the faucets themselves are Crane Dial-ese— 
they open and close at a touch of the smallest fingers. 
Yes, Crane designers keep a// students in mind. 

All sizes. All kinds. The complete line of Crane 

school fixtures covers all age groups, from kinder- 

: garten to college. 

xe eo Crane keeps you in mind, too, with the three 

‘ things that make for low upkeep on plumbing fix- 
tures: quick cleaning, easy replacement, and the 
ability to withstand years of hard school usage. 

See your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or 
local Plumbing Contractor when you plan a new 
installation or the modernizing of your present 
facilities. 
























EASY REPLACEMENT! To renew one of these Dial- 
ese faucets, you just slip out the old cartridge unit, 
slip in the new. One unit fits all Crane faucets. 


RESISTANCE TO WEAR! Hun- 
dreds of schools the country over 
can testify that Crane school fix- 
tures stand up through year after 
year of tough, regular usage. 





CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES e FITTINGS « PIPE 


QUICK CLEANING! Crane school\ 


\ 







new. Crane wall-mounted closets 
make thorough cleaning easy. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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} ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 





BUDGET REPORTS 





OPERATING STATEMENTS 











VETERANS’ BILLING 








CLASS ASSIGNMENT LISTS 








STUDENT DIRECTORY 








GRADE REPORTS 








STUDENT PERMANENT RECORDS 
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IBM ACCOUNTING MACHINES PUT FACTS IN ORDER... 
PROVIDE INFORMATIVE REPORTS ... WHEN NEEDED 


Nothing is so important to efficient business 
administration as the ability to grasp the 
full meaning of situations as quickly as they 
arise. But nothing is so unprofitable as 
unorganized facts, which fail to provide the 
information necessary to meet these situa- 
tions effectively. 

IBM Accounting places you in the best 


position to meet each situation as it arises. 
It does this by means of electronic and 





electric machines which perform a// major 
accounting operations. This equipment au- 
tomatically processes information recorded 
just once in IBM Cards, and prepares finished 
records, analyses, and other documents from 
the same cards—with an accuracy and speed 
far surpassing manual means. 


A demonstration will show you quickly 
how IBM Accounting can be profitably 
applied to your own organization. 
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This combination gives you efficient, LOW-COST DISHWASHING 


lt you want to be sure you’re getting the most for your dishwashing 
dollars, start using new Wyandotte Keego* with the Wyandotte Electronic 
Solution Controller. 


The compact control unit maintains a correct, uniform concentration of 
the washing solution. It eliminates waste and requires a minimum amount 
of attention on the part of the operator. It adds Keego only as demanded 
by the electrical conductivity of the solution. 





New Wyandotte Keego is an improved washing compound that pro- 
vides excellent results in any water. It counteracts the troublesome water- 
hardening properties of both calcium and magnesium salts. It not only Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
removes soil, but also helps prevent the deposit of further stains. Keego 
rinses freely and completely, leaving no cloudiness, films or streaks. Further- 
more, it is non-corrosive to metal parts of the dishwashing machine and 
aids in preventing scale formation. 


yandotte 


REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


Service Representatives in 88 Cities 


Your Wyandotte Representative will be glad to tell you more about 
Keego, the Electronic Solution Controller and other products in the complete 
Wyandotte line. Why not call him today? Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Use The 


Magnecorder PT6-JA 


Portable Magnetic Tape Recorder 


@ USED BY RADIO AND RECORDING STUDIOS 


@ RECOMMENDED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 


FOR TEACHING EVERY SUBJECT 

Now every teacher can use the great, new channels of 
instruction opened.by the low cost, high fidelity Mag- 
necorder PT6—JA. Immediate play-b ack of students’ own 
Magnecorded performances adds effective interest and 
vitality to speech, music, English, and foreign language 
instruction. Historically important broadcasts and speak- 
ers can live again in classrooms for years to come on 
low cost, long-lived Magnecordings. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL RECORDING QUALITY 


Recording studios and radio stations throughout the 
world choose Magnecorders for undistorted reproduction 
throughout the range of human hearing. This true-to- 
life tone is equally essential for most effective instruction. 
The Magnecorder PT6—JA meets the high standards of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 


FOR SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY 


In only a few seconds the portable, two-unit Magne- 
corder can be set up and put in operation. Incorrect 
connections are impossible! Even a small person can 
carry the conveniently shaped 25 lb. cases up several 
flights of stairs. Inexpensive, easily edited, standard 
magnetic tape makes operating cost negligible. For port- 
ability, flexibility, and effectiveness in use the Magne- 
corder PT6-JA is your wisest investment. 


Write for specifications and 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


aquecowd, ine. 


y | 

360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
World's Largest and Oldest Manufacturers 

of Professional Magnetic Recorders. 



























Back in 1907 a young man named N.S. Hillyard 
started in business with one small factory gy 
and one big idea ~ He was convinced that fast- 
growing, industrial. America wanted and needed 
specialists in floor treatments, maintenance and 
sanitation methods . Upon this conviction 
he laid the foundation for the nation’s largest 
plant and most complete line of products 
devoted exclusively to the floor treatment, 
maintenance, and sanitation field. Today, N. S. 
Hillyard’s sons hap , their sons cD hg , and 
scores of faithful employees work 
constantly to improve Hillyard products and to 
formulate new ones (lee . Then the Hillyard 
“Maintaineers” take over in the field, and 
show people how to use these products to best 
. That's why “Handle with 


HILLYARD Care” ts more than just a slogan... it’s 


advantage 


a 4-word philosophy with thousands of customers 
who want the finest materials and the best serv- 
ice their dollars can buy. If you want a con- 
structive, money saving plan for floor treatments, 
maintenance, and sanitation, plus the tools to 
put it in action, call Hillyard, or your “Maintaineer” 


++. the man who makes the 4 words work. 


HILLYARD 


NansessensnnsnnDneSRERRASSNNE 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Meeting with wide approval 
from teachers— 





“Right—at the Start,” Royal’s new 
and thoroughly authoritative school 
film, helps you teach typing to be- 
ginners in a vivid way. 











\HIs NEw teaching aid is intended for intermittent 
projection over a two- to three-week period in be- 


ginners’ typing classes. 


This is a demonstration film. Novel, dramatic closeups 
show graphically and clearly proper use of machine con- 
trols, key-stroking, and key-location. An unobtrusive, 
motivating narration helps hold the students’ interest 
throughout the film. 


This supplementary teaching aid (16mm., black & white, 
sound) fits in admirably with individual teachers’ pro- 
grams. Prints for rental or purchase at actual cost to us. 


For further information on ‘‘Right—at the Start,’’ 
write School Department 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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ATHEY 


accordion pleated 
window shade 


© for complete light control. These shades 
can be lowered from the top as well as 
raised from the bottom and may be 


WN 


placed at any position on the window, 
providing shading and privacy without 


eliminating light or air. 


\ 


lt 


~ 


@ for economy. 15 to 20 year durability. 


—— 


@ for low cost of maintenance. Practically 


none needed for 8 to 10 years. 


= 
- 
a 


® and flameproof, too. 


write for full particulars 


Ul 





M 


ATHEY SHADE CO. 
372 East 162nd St., New York 56,N. Y. 











ADVANCE 
“Lowboy 








The Floor Machine with 
NO “Run-Away"’! 


If you have never tried the Advance “Low- 
boy” for scrubbing and polishing floors, you 
will be amazed at its many advantages. 
Here are a few 
1 NO SIDE PULL—no “run-away” 
* feeling. It’s easy for any woman 
to guide and handle. 
2 BUILT LOW ENOUGH TO GET 
* UNDER—easy to scrub or polish 
under desks or other low furniture. 
3 CLEANS IN CORNERS—small 
“e multiple brushes work close into 
corners—get low spots, scrub or polish 
uneven floors more uniformly. 
4 NO SPATTERING—adjustabl 
* splash guard protects walls, base- 
board, desk legs, files, etc. 
ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION—Put an 
Advance “Lowboy” through its paces on 
your own floors—then decide! Send coupon 
today. 


ADVANCE “Lowboy” eee nae 


5 

ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO., 2615 S.E. 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. | 

Send literature on Advance ‘‘Lowboy”’ and tell me how to get a demonstra- i 

tion, without obligation. 1 
Sie « a6 ee % % ‘ ‘ ‘ Ja web ene ln ae sa ¢ bin se oe but 

‘ LIBRARY i 

Street Address. rooee atk Inuil. PuoLlt ; I ena Wadbwhdwd tewe hae | 

SN Terre es eee ee Pe Pee re er ee Btate. occcccrsesceos ! 

















A REAL LABOR-SAVER 






The Outstanding Neutral Scrub Soap 
Noted for its Cleaning Power 











Asconvel by flooring manufacturers everywhere 
for use on the most sensitive surfaces, Churchill’s Old 
Castle is the outstanding scrub soap of today... noted 
for its thorough cleaning power and for being so neutral. 
Made of purest vegetable oils, it is free rinsing .. . leaves 
no film to collect dust. It restores original color and beauty 
to linoleum, painted and varnished surfaces, furniture, 
woodwork, walls, tile, marble. Also washes asphalt tile 
and compositions without affecting the finish. Call your 
Churchill distributor or representative today, or write... 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
URG, ILLINOIS 







KILL 

BLACK. 

BOARD ° . 

GLARE -¢ 
e 


us 


SKIL Oscillating Sander 


Renew blackboards to their original 


DOES LOTS OF finish ... quickly, easily, inexpensively... 
SANDING JOBS! with SKIL Oscillating Sander. Two-way 
Refinish deck sanding action means better finishes. 
ee md (Leading edge sands circularly and trailing 

stair treads, door 


edge rubs with a reciprocating motion.) 
Light weight for easiest operation on 
walls. Low first cost and low maintenance 


jambs, window 
sills, tables. 


Speed all refin- 
ishing with SKIL costs make SKIL Oscillating Sander ideal 
Oscillating for school budgets. Ask your SKIL Tool 
Sander, Distributor for a demonstration, 


SKILSAW, INC., 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
In Canada: SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Here are three important reasons why so many 
school boards have installed PC FOAMGLAS recently ! 
















The roof of this fine 
modern school building, the 
Rochester Institute of 
Technology, at Rochester, 
New York, is insulated 
permanently with PC Foam- 
glas. More than 26,000 
square feet of 2” Foamélas 
were applied to the poured 
concrete roof deck and 
covered with roofing mate- 
rial, 


@ On many prominent schools all over the country, PC Foam- 


glas has won wide favor as roof insulation. Many school 


boards have found that they can also insulate walls and floors 
the first time for the last time, when they use PC Foamglas. 


When next you face the problem of selecting an insulating 
material, be sure you have the latest information on PC Foam- 
glas. You will find it in our current booklets. Just send in the 
convenient coupon and a sample of Foamglas and your free 


copies will be mailed promptly. 












This is FOAMGLAS ° 


The entire strong, rigid block is composed 
of millions of sealed glass bubbles. They 
form a continuous structure, so no air, 
moisture, vapor or fumes can get into or 
through the Foamglas block. In _ those 
closed glass cells, which contain still air, 
lies the secret of the material’s permanent 
insulating efficiency. 


For additional information see our inserts in Sweet's Catalogs 








PITTSBURGH | 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
L 
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IT’S EFFECTIVE INSULATION! 





PC Foamglas is a true glass in cellular form. That is 
why it has proved an effective aid in maintaining 
desired temperature levels. Foamglas withstands hu- 


midity, is a moisture seal, a vapor stop. 


IT’S RIGID AND STRONG! e 





Foamglas blocks are so rigid that they readily support 
their own weight when built into walls. They do not 
pack down, check, shrink or swell. They are so strong 
that—when used under cover floors in classrooms and 
corridors—they support heavier than ordinary loads 


without crushing. 


IT’S PERMANENT! 





PC Foamglas is moistureproof, fireproof, vaporproof 
and acidproof. Those are some of the reasons why — 
when properly installed — PC Foamglas retains its 


original insulating efficiency permanently. 


ope EY 


‘orni » ation 
i rgh Corning Corpora 
irae 1) 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. : 
rj bligation, a sam 
les send me, without oO igat a 
4s a Foamglas and your FREE bookle t on 
the use of PC Foamglas Insulation for: 
Roofs 0 Walls 0 Floors 


Q\ 
Name.-----------------~* : wee uae 


Addr 





... when you insulate with FOAMGLAS ... you insulate for good! 
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SEIDEL’S Taste-Tempting, Easily Prepared / 
VEG-A-RICE DINNER / 


With Broth Concentrate (Beef or Chicken) / 
INCLUDED IN THE TIN 


Young folks love this nourishing new dish. 
Veg-a-Rice costs less than 3 cents a serving. 
All ingredients come in a single container — 
simply add water and cook or bake. Veg-a- 
Rice may be prepared in many ways as a 





delicious side or main dish. 6 No. 10 lr, 
tins, serving 600, cost only $15.60. ia Var mae i 
Send for a sample —or Ping O e.X . 


mail a trial order. If oa 
not satisfied, ~ 
return for ne 
- 


AD. SEIDEL & SON, INC. credit. 


1245-57 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


° ° 
: b 
ESTABLISHED 1890 Swidel 


FOOD SERVICE 








TRUE ECoNomy | NEW DITTO D-l0 


DIRECT (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR i 


NEW-DAY PRICE 








LOOKS BEYOND THE PRICE AND 


EXAMINES VALUE | Y492 


Squires No. 60 § Heavy " ae ~E WIL 
Boston Inkwell — Bakelite Top ar ae ™ 


All of Ditto duplicating leadership is ZINN \ 
packed into this notable achievement... COPY CONTROL 
a big-production machine ... which does 


superlative work in anybody's hands... 
compactly and modernly designed . . . MAKES 140 BRITE COPIES PER 










with wonderful new conveniences... and oan yA stn po 
Very Low Evaporation Payee si cance ae ebtacine ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT 
3 y . ONCE ON ANY WEIGHT OF 

Now let your teaching work have Ditto PAPER. 








LOW COST + DURABLE * ATTRACTIVE | ieee ireiei ts iene 
and catalog of Ditto supplies and authori- 


It is the answer to your inkwell problems tative Ditto workbooks...no obligation! 
DITTO, INC., 2227 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Sauires INKWELL co. Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Inkwell specialists since 1879 | 
Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
| 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Where Food Is Finest... 





PROFITS in commercial cooking really furnish the 
best guide to fuel selection and utilization. It’s in 
this business of commercial-cooking-for-profit that 
GAS and modern Gas Cooking Tools stand out as 
the choice of restaurateurs with a dollars-and-cents 
viewpoint. 

Gas kitchens led in the 1949 Food Service Com- 
petition with 33 Awards out of a possible 43. But 
in the establishments where profits count GAS was 
preferred above all competitive fuels with 





e 100% of the hotels 
e 100% of the clubs 
e 90% of the restaurants 


RESTAURANTS: 


Schrafft’s Rockefeller Center Restaurant 
New York City, N. Y. 


Bishop Cafeteria of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Webster’s La Cienega 
Beverly Hills, California 


Welch’s Restaurant 
Long Beach, California 


AND FROFITS COUNT 
.. They Cook With GAS 


Where profits count the advantages of GAS are 
manifold. For instance, intense heat GAS has no 
equal—for long slow cooking, automatically con- 
trolled GAS is a constant dependable fuel. W hatever 
the volume cooking operation—broiling, toasting, 
frying, baking, grilling, roasting, warming, steri- 
lizing, simmering—these and all their variations 
are the tasks at which GAS excels. 

For the gourmet’s touch, and profits which count, 
in all commercial cooking operations use GAS and 
modern Gas Equipment. Consult your local Gas 
Company Representative this week. 


INSTITUTIONS: 


Mineral Springs High School 
Jinston-Salem, North Carolina 


St. Rita’s Hospital 
Lima, Ohio 





Charlie’s Cafe Exceptionale 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Hody’s , : 
Los Angeles, California 

Mills Restaurant 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The New York Times Restaurants 
New York City, N. Y 


Pope's Cafeterias, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Virginian Restaurant 
New York City, N. Y. 


Warren’s Lobster House 
Kittery, Maine 


Big Boy Drive Inn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dutch Henry’s Restaurant, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Holly House 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The National Toddle House Corp. 
emphis, Tennessee 


Palaskes’ Coffee Shop 
Portland, Oregon 


HOTELS: 
Brunswick Hotel 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


LaSalle Hotel 
South Bend, Indiana 


Hanover Inn : 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Urbana-Lincoln Hotel 
rbana, Illinois 


STORE RESTAURANTS: 
The Emporium, The Rose Tree Room 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Toller Drug Co. 
Sioux City, lowa 


CLUBS: 
Detroit Athletic Club 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oak Hill Country Club 
Pittsford, New York 





Sancta Maria Hospital 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Camp Conrad Weiser 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


Community School of St. Louis 
St. Louis, Missouri 


EMPLOYEE RESTAURANTS: 


American Stove Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


North American Life & Casualty Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Norton Co. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


L. S. Ayres & Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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T 4 
reasons why 


for School & College 





Cuts breakage costs from 80% 
to 98%. Pays for itself. 


Four permanent pastel colors: 
BLUE, GREEN, YELLOW and BUFF. 
Boontonware brightens the room; 
makes food appear more appe- 


tizing. 
Molded of Melmac*. Odorless, 
tasteless, non-toxic. Unaffected 


by grease. 


Light to handle; easy to stack. 
Makes almost no clatter. 


Unharmed by food acids, stan- 
dard dishwashing methods or 
detergents. 


Insulating quality keeps food hot 
or cold throughout the meal. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Available at 
leading Hotel 
and Restaurant 


ond lasts and last Supply Houses. 






NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 
PARKER D. PERRY, INCORPORATED 
729 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Names of dealers serving your area 
supplied on request. 











| quickly. 


The busy man often wishes 








TO MIX, BEAT, WHIP 
CHOP, GRIND, SLICE 









that he were twins so that 
he might have extra hands 
to get his work done more 
... A Blakeslee 
Vertical mixer is the answer. It speeds up every opera- 
tion in the preparation of the menu from the soup 
and salad to the dessert and coffee. 


The planetary action of the beater shaft assures 


| complete, smooth mixing. The exclusive variable speed 


drive enables you to change to any desired speed 
from 109 to 318 R.P.M. by a simple turn of the speed 
dial without stopping the beater. Less gears and 
fewer moving parts are assurance of long life and 
trouble-free operation. Investigate now the many 
advantages offered by the new, streamlined Blakeslee 
Vertical Mixers. 





DS ynme 18§ 7 


BLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS * PEELERS * MIXERS 


G. $. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA. CHICAGO 50 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, ONT. 
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i The Common Denominator... 


hite bread—food of ancient kings, food for mod- 

ern man. One of the few foods we can eat any 
time of the day without tiring of it, bread is at home 
on the tables of rich and poor, and with practically 
any menu. Truly, bread is a ‘“‘common denominator” 
among foods. _ 

No one food can provide all the nutrients we need, 
but modern enriched bread and flour complement more 
costly foods. They supply more than their share of 
the nutrients necessary for buoyant health. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association* 


points out that ‘The supplementary relationships of 
bread or flour to various food proteins of animal origin 
are an important economic factor often overlooked 
by physicians and nutritionists. Dietary protein de- 
rived in proportions of one half to two thirds from 
foods of plant origin is entirely adequate to meet all 
protein needs for normal growth (and) development.” 

In planning school lunch programs, and in teaching 
good eating habits to children, it is important to 
emphasize the valuable contributions of enriched bread 
and flour— protein, food energy, B-vitamins and iron. 


*** Nutritional Contributions of Wheat”, Jl. of 4MA, Nov. 27, 1948 


Seth KER ER REE KK HRW WH WR Rs FR BRIS RK 2 Se 


“Write lox deserinlite Gallet... 
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NEW CLASSROOM AIDS 








FOR THE TEACHING OF 
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BETTER EATING HABITS 

















These materials, developed for us by specialists in 
health, nutrition, reading and education, stress the 
interrelationship of all food groups in the healthful 
diet. They are offered without charge to teachers, 
school administrators, nutritionists and health work- 
ers. Write to: Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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Ai ALLIED’S 
New 196-Page 1950 
RADIO CATALOG 


Everything in Radio 
FOR THE SCHOOL 





GREAT NORTHERN SEATING CO. 
proudly presents 


nee 






















ALLIED is the one complete, depend- 
able school supply source for all 
your radio and electronic needs. 
Our 196-page Buying Guide offers 
the world’s alc selections of P.A. 
and Sound equipment, radios and 
radio-phonos, recorders and sup- 
plies, latest T'V receivers, classroom 
training kits, parts, tubes, tools, 
books, diagrams—all at lowest 
money-saving prices. All orders are 
filled from stock and shipped speed- 
ily to meet your immediate require- 
ments. Send today for your FREE 
copy of the 1950 ALLIED Catalog— 


One of the most practical school unit chair and desk sets 
Radio’s complete Buying Guide. 


made. Constructed of one inch tubular steel with North- 

ern Hard Rock Maple wood parts. This practical unit 

will pass the most severe test of strength and service. 
@ May we have your inquiries for tubular steel universal desks, tab- 


let arm chairs, library, cafeteria and teachers’ rest room furniture. 
Both wood and steel. 








ALLIED RADIO | Bitenaai: 


GREAT NORTHERN SEATING CO. 


666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 833 West Jackson Boulevard 
SUITE 732 RUDY J. SILVERMAN Dept. 10-M-9 Chicago 7, Illinois 


I 
cdgdee am | FREE CATALOG 


MAINTENANCE ey | (ER 150 SUGGESTIONS =» QF BRONZE 


for plaques and tablets 


for every school purpose x 0 N 0 K R 0 L L h) 


—all in handsome, im- 


perishable International 
Solid Bronze — ore illus- WA R M EM 0 K IA L b) 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and AWA R D PLAQ U E $ 
custom designs. Write for 


it now—for immediate — NAME PLATES 
use or future reference. Fs | 
Ad \ 


No charge or obligation. _ Tg 
Ask for Catalog NS ta 


Radio Catalog 






































FOR ALL FLOORS... 


Whether wood, marble, terrazzo, linoleum, 
rubber tile, asphalt, concrete or composi- 
tion floors—you can keep floors looking right 
... with less labor and Ba cost... using 
an American DeLuxe Machine! Use it to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish, buff or 
disc sand. Maintains full power and 
brush speed on any floor. Safety-Grip 
Switch on handle... plus more new 
features. Three sizes—13, 15 and 
17 inch. Send for catalog and 
prices. The American Floor 
Surtacing Machine Co., 
548 So. St. Clair St., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 































\ 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


\ 





MERICAN 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES | 150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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| Why... 


does Filmosound rate an A’? 


Because the Bell & Howell Filmosound is built with 
the highest precision to meet every one of these im- 
portant qualifications for school use— 


VY Easy, straight-line threading 
V’ Complete film protection 


VY Perfectly aligned optical system 
for maximum illumination 


—/ Gear drive, governor-controlled 
for constant film speed 


VY Natural, flutterless sound at all volume levels 
VY Still picture projection 

VY Quick, safe, film reversal 

V Fast, simple rewind 

V Metered lubrication 

V Years of trouble-free operation 


V Lifetime guarantee 


What features should your projector have to give you 
the best, the most dependable service? Before you buy, 
ask the nearest Bell & Howell representative to arrange 
to show you our special sound film, “The Show Must 
Go On.” It tells exactly what features you should look 
for in a projector. 

Good projection is absolutely essential in classroom 
work. With Filmosound you get unobtrusive operation 
... dependable performance that means the most hours 
of projection time. Bell & Howell Co., Chicago 45, IU. 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy 


Bell « Howell 
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Single-Case Filmosound 


16mm projector for sound or 
silent films. Weighs only 35% 
pounds. Comes with built-in 
removable 6-inch speaker. 
Larger, separate speakers avail- 
able. With 6-inch built-in 
speaker, now only $399.50. 





New Academy Filmosound 


For larger audiences. Separate 
8-inch, 12-inch, or power speak- 
ers available to meet different 
requirements. With 8-inch sep- 
arate speaker, now only $474.50. 


Guaranteed for Life 


During life of product, any de- 
fects in workmanship or mate- 
rial will be remedied free (ex- 
cept transportation). 
































16mm Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 





Tu 
he 
Mu Fla 














Large 10-Tooth 
Sprockets— 
4 teeth engaged in 
film at all times, 
giving maximum 

film life. 


The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 
40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial 
high and low frequency speaker, available. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 

write for the new catalog detailing the ad- 

vanced features found only in a REX |6mm 


C. Sound-on-Film Projector. 
“A 


\ \ HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 








































—_—_ 1815S ORCHARD ST CHICAGO i4, WL., U.S.A. _— 








GIVE 
LIFETIME 
SERVICE 






@ | 3. Bobrick 12, 

Heavy Duty 
; AED LIQUID SOAP 
Xe 


’ Dispenser 
“a — 









Med Bobrick 47, Heavy Duty 
LATHER Dispenser 





These rugged washroom twin soap dispensers are virtually 
indestructible. Fabricated from highly polished Monel they 
can’t rust or corrode. Their lifetime finish can’t wear off. 

For year ‘round soap economy get Bobrick 47 Lather Dis- 
penser. It’s equipped with the famous Bobrick Lather Valve 
that can cut your soap bill 66%. Holds more than quart of 
liquid soap. An unbreakable Lucite window tells when to 
refill. Concealed wall fastening and locked filler top positively 
guard against theft and tampering. 

Bobrick 12 is identical with Bobrick 47, except for its 
liquid soap dispensing valve. Send for special brochure on 
Monel Dispensers and for General Catalogue No. 46b describ- 
ing complete Bobrick line. 


| e Dependable Dispensers Since 1906 
obiichk MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
* 1214 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York 


* 1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles 26, California 
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IF YOU WANT A FACT IN A HURRY 


Go to Compton’s Fact-Index 
. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1 Thousands of fact entries give brief information for quick 
reference. These include biographical sketches; condensed 
geographical data—on mountains, rivers, cities, towns, 
countries, etc.; identification of flowers and shrubs. 


2 Information is often indexed under several headings. This 
means that you usually find it in the first place you look, 
under your own key word. 


3 The Index section for a subject does not merely index the 
main article. It “gathers up” all other information in the 
entire set and refers to it specifically page by page. 


4 All pictures are carefully indexed. This multiplies their use 
as visual materials. 


5 Difficult names are pronounced; technical terms defined. 


6 Numerous tables and special lists eliminate searching for 
unusual information. 


Compton index entries are in alphabetical order and in con- 
venient line-by-line arrangement. 


Turn to the Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


first when looking up material for school 


assignments. It saves time, makes school work easy. 
It enables pupil or teacher to find everything. 


Write for Compton prices, terms to schools, and 
earliest shipping date. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
46 W. Oak Street . Chicago 10, Illinois 




















PUT NADEN’S IN YOUR GAME 


ALL FINGERTIP 
ELECTRIC 


CONTROL 





pth Se 


VISITORS] 


SOE RO LEA ORL ALEA SE RLOCPE AML AEE BONNIE He lleaadbade de 


NADEN BASKETBALL BOARDS 


ALL ELECTRIC — AUTOMATIC — FEATURING THE 
RECOGNIZED NADEN “INSTANT-VUE" NUMERALS! 
There is a complete line of electric scoreboards de- 
signed to meet your requirements. WRITE TODAY 
FOR THE NEW NADEN CATALOG! There is no ob- 
ligation. Now is the time to increase your “Spectator 
Volume." Drop a card or letter for the FREE NADEN 
1950 CATALOG! 


NADEN & SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 
ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Thermopane cis a the full 
length of one wall, provide excel- 
lent daylighting, plus insulation, 
in this school designed by 
Architect Albert A. Rumschik, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





New Research shows how to get 


Better Vision... ECONOMICALLY 


Research recently completed at 
Southern Methodist University by 
Prof. R. L. Biesele, Jr. shows ‘that 
you can fully, and economically, 
meet the recommendations of the 
1948 American Standard Practice 
for School Lighting by the intel- 
ligent use of flat glass. 

It establishes techniques which 
enable you to take a’ ‘antage of the 
high light transmission of flat glass 
in achieving desired levels of il- 
lumination and proper brightness 
patterns for good seeing. 

These techniques include the use 
of shielded unilateral fenestration, 
interior decoration with non-glossy 
surfaces of high reflectance, and 
proper seating arrangement to giv e 
each pupil enough light on his visual 
task and desired brightness ratios 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 
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within his visual field. 

Thus, with economical flat glass, 
you can provide the quality of day- 
lighting which means less eye fatigue 
... keener interest in school work 
.. improved posture habits... 
better physical and mental develop- 
ment. 

L:-O-F Thermopane* insulating 
glass is an ideal means of obtaining 
these conditions when insulation of 
window walls is desired. A double- 
glazed window of clear, flat glass 
transmits more daylight than an 
equal area of any other form of 
double glass insulating unit. Thermo- 
pane composed of two panes of 
clear glass transmits approximately 
81% of daylight. To meet special 
requirements, Thermopane may be 
fabricated with varied types of flat 





glasses, including Polished Plate, 
Sheet, Heat Absorbing, Tuf-flex* 
and Patterned Glass. 

Write us for further information 
on the Biesele research and for our 
Thermopane book. *R 











Two Panes of Glass 
Blanket of Dry Air 


Bondermetic 
Seal* 
(Metal4o-Glass) 


Cutaway view of Thermopane 


o------- MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY°-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
30119 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Modern way 
to save time and 
expense—yet have 

brighter, longer-lasting 
floors. Brillo 100% useful 

solid-disc floor pads maintain 
all floors—hardwood, linoleum, 
composition, rubber or asphalt tile. 
Four grades; sizes for all machines. 


BRILLO 


SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL 


TN ee 











‘ 

Brillo Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn I, N.Y. | 

Send free folder on low-cost Brillo floor care. | 

| Name . ppsDW 4 | 
| Street pot Pow LIBRART 
| City & State — | 
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FOR ALL FOLDING-CHAIR NEEDS 


ctmetcan “FOLDING FORTIES” 


OFFER COMFORT, GOOD LOOKS, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 





American Folding Chair No. 44 with plywood seat—Strong: Frame 
is triangular steel tubing with solid-steel cross braces. Comfortable: 
Formed hardwood seat of five-ply urea-resin-bonded plywood, 14%” 
wide, 15” deep, walnut stained, durably lacquered. Formed-steel 
back panel. Safe: Can't tip forward in use, no snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards. Quiet: Folds quickly and quietly; easy to carry and 
store. Metal parts finished in baked enamel. Replaceable rubber feet. 


No. 43—Same durable construction, with formed-steel seat. Suitable 
for outdoor use. 


chneucan Seating Company Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 





“as one teacher to another” 
Dear Jane; 


Have you ever heard about meps that talk? Well, 
tell you about my new set of Cram's Landtype 


let me 
Cultural 
"hit" as soon as 


These maps were an out s 
beautifully drawn, 


them up. They are 
and attractively colored. 


Laps. tanding 


we put large scale, 





But the main feature - the one that appealed most to 
my students - is that they are SIMPLIFIED . graded 

to fit the learning abilities of the children in my 
particular class. Sensible, isn’t it? Teachers in 
other grades have dropped in to see these maps, and 
they, too, are enthusiastic about them. I notice 

the Cram catalog lists other maps especially prepured 
for other grade levels, so I imagine that it won't 


be long before we all have graded maps. 

It has been amazing to note the difference these graded 
maps make in the attitude of my students. They show more 
interest, pay closer attention, learn faster. The reason 
is, of course, they understand; they are not confused and 
discouraged. In short, these mans talk the younger 
student's language. 


I like the economy and the flexibility of these Cram mapr, 
too. They are markable and washable. Their surfaces can 
be used over and over again for specific illustrations. 

Even the colors used in the map mountings are a wonderful 
improvement over old styles. Cram features a soft, plear- 
ing beige for the metal parts, and a light natural finis} 
for the wood parts. These new colors brighten the class- 
room - and they also brighten the outlook of the children. 


If you haven't seen these new graded maps and globes, by 
all means write the Cram people for a copy of their new 


catalog No. 8&2. f fy 


/ 
(5th he) Highland School) 


P.S. The Cram address is: 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


740 E. Washington St Indianapolis 7, Indiana 

















RESPONSIBILITY 


rests heavy on school heads 


when 
fire 
rages 
and 
dear 
ones 
are 
made 
help- 
less 
by 
heat 
and F 
smoke. 


The POTTER has proved its efficiency in many schools in 
evacuating pupils and also hospitalized 2nd and 3rd story 
occupants. Everything is lovely until that terrorizing cry of 
FIRE startles everyone to frantic thoughts of escape. Then 
regrets—or satisfaction if the building has POTTER tubular 
flameproof exits. Write for full information. 





6120 N. CALIFORNIA AVE., 
CHICAGO 45, ILL 


Over 9,000 POTTER FIRE ESCAPES in service. 
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Designed for 
A.C. or D.C. 
Operation 


Truly Portable 


Complete one-case unit, in- 
cluding projector, amplifier, 
lift-off case with speaker 
and accessories, weighs 


less than 29 Ibs! 





Quick Easy Set-up 


Just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel 
arms in place — and the 
**Stylist’’ is ready to thread. 


Simplified 
Operation 
Central operating panel, 
with simplified knob 


controls, conveniently 
mounted on operator's 
side of projector. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Entire unit in one case measures only 
17%” high, 9%,” wide, 16” long. Stand- 
ard, time-tested Ampro projector mechan- 
ism and sound head. Fast automatic 
rewind. Uses standard lamps up to 1000 
watts. Triple claw movement, new slide-out 
removable film gate. Coated super 2-inch 
F1.6 lens. Many other exclusive Ampro 
features. 





For Small 
Groups 
Quiet-running, easy to 
set up quickly, the 
“*Stylist’’' is ideal for 
classroom and small 

groups. 


For Larger 
Audiences 
The ‘‘Stylist’’ delivers 
adequate tone quality, 
volume and illumination 
for larger audiences. 
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Actual Lift-up Weight 
Only 20 Iibs.! 


The projector and 
amplifier unit alone 
of the new Ampro 
Stylist weighs only 
20 Ibs. A young girl 
can easily lift it 

up to place on 
stand or table. 













and acces- 
sories weighs | 
less than 


9 Ibs:.! 





bow ee ee ee 


A new streamlined, lightweight projector 
combining precision quality, unusual 
compactness and popular low price 


Here is the perfect 16mm. projector for the school field 
—the culmination of more than 20 years of experience 
by Ampro in building fine precision projectors that are 
used and approved by leading school systems, universities, 
museums and libraries all over the world. 

Astonishing light weight and compactness—made possible 
by the clever utilization of the new, tough, light materials— 
make the Stylist ideal for easy moving from room to room 
—for use by small or large groups. Tested Ampro quality 
design and comstruction—assure ease of setting up, sim- 
plicity of operation, splendid tone quality and illumination 
and long, satisfactory service. Remarkable low price—$325 
complete — means outstanding value and assures budget 
approval in these economy days. Ask your dealer today for 
an eye-opening demonstration of this new record-breaking 
Ampro “Stylist”! 

Write for free circular giving full detailed ‘“‘Stylist’’ 
specifications. 

THE AMPRO CORPORATION 
2863 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Ill. 








*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


A General Precision Equirment 
Corporation Subsidiary 
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Shown above 
The ATKINS 
No. 2000 


The ATKINS No. 65 

20"—10; Tt, 12. 

24”—8, 9,10, 11,12 pt. 

26”—7,8,9,10,11,12 pt. 
5 pt Rip. 





Teach Him 


F the “FEEL” 
‘of a GOOD SAW 
\ 


Teach him the “feel” of a good saw—and he'll 
be a better craftsman all his life. He'll learn faster 
and he'll learn better, because he'll find there's 
real enjoyment in sawing at its best — with an 
Atkins No. 65, for instance. Made of famous 
“Silver Steel,’ the 65 cuts fast and easily. It 
bites deep with every stroke, never binds or 
sticks because it's true taper ground. Its 
“Perfection” handle prevents wrist strain. And it 
is a great saw for classroom use because of the 
way it stands up under the abuse that “green” 
hands can give a saw... The 65 is just one of 
the complete line of Atkins Handsaws that speed 


student learning. Specify Atkins on your next order. 


ATKINS 


~eterms aswers eetee” 





gE. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
lome Office and Factory 
402 S. wneete Street, Indi 9, Indi 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atianta « Chicago « New Orleans « New York « San Francisco 


MAKERS OF BETTER SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 
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Simplifies Administration 
Stimulates Learning 
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~Rauland Centralized 
$81 Radio-Sound System 


Complete Program Facilities for Maximum 
Teaching and Administrative Benefits 


The new RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides com- 
plete program facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone and 
Intercommunication) to serve the modern school. Here is the 
means for effective administrative control of your entire school 
plant from a single, central point. Permits instant communica- 
tion with any or all classrooms; provides emergency paging and 
call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). Unsurpassed as an educa- 
tional aid, the $81 provides selected FM and AM radio broad- 
casts for instructive purposes; plays and distributes recordings 
and transcriptions; makes possible broadcasts of school dramatic 
programs and activities; serves effectively as an aid for special- 
ized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and dra- 
matics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in opera- 
tion, the RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System is priced 
within the budget of the average school. 


Make sure your Sound System will have these features .. 


@ DUAL CHANNEL FACILITIES. One Channel permits distribution of radio, 
phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room or to all rooms, 
while second Channel simultaneously permits intercommunication with 
any room as desired. 
@ FM-AM Radio. Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), and full FM band 
(including civic educational frequencies). 
@ Three-Speed Phonograph. Plays records of ALL speeds and sizes, 
including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 
@ Permits distribution of microphone program from any desired location, 
as well as from central control cabinet. 
@ Powerful paging coverage. Has Emergency Call feature. ~ 

Ec ical installati line wiring to speakers; no 


hal 





vses new 


wire shielding is required. 


The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern for 
years. It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality and 
trouble-free dependability. Let us show you, without obligation, 
how RAULAND Centralized Sound can benefit your school. Write 
us today for complete details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


SOUND + 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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NEW SERVICES 
SPEED WORK! 





New Stencil Sheet 

for Handwriting! 

No typewriter needed for 
clear copies of lessons, out- 
lines, tests. New stencil sheet 
ruled for easy writing. Pre- 
pare it anywhere—at your 
desk, at home. 





Mimeographing Is Easy 

to Learn! 

This new textbook, "Funda- 
mentals of Mimeograph Sten- 
cil Duplication,” is essentially 
self-teaching. Every step de- 
scribed and illustrated. Edited 
by Agnew (NYU) and Cans- 


ler (Northwestern). 





Tracing Pages Add Interest! 
More than 400 easily traced 
drawings by professional 
artists give life and attrac- 
tiveness to school newspapers, 
programs, bulletins, and class- 
room material. 





Special Stencil Sheets 
Help School Editors! 


These stencil sheets have 
guide lines for two- or three- 
column school newspapers. 
Sharpen the appearance and 
quality. Invaluable in putting 
out a professional looking 
paper in less time. 
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How to Let Teachers Teach 






Teaching is the real job of a teacher. But today’s 





crowded classrooms have brought a flood of paper 






work that seriously cuts into the time teachers can 






devote to their first responsibility. 






Many schools have lightened this clerical load by 






using A. B. Dick mimeographs for sharp, fast duplica- 





tion of anything written, typed, or drawn. Teachers have 





more material for teaching ... more time to teach. 






For every need and budget, the complete A. B. Dick line of 





mimeographs has a model. For use with all makes of suitable 






stencil duplicating products. Call your local A. B. Dick Dis- 






tributor for full details, or send in the coupon below. 





Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy operation, 
and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 


A.B.DICK ¥ 


... the first name in mimeographing 

















Please send me more information about time-saving A. B. Dick mimeographs and 
your new services for schools. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS 1149 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Gine Quality, Duralle Seats 
Ready for Prompt Delivery 





Griggs’ No. 200 Chair For the auditorium, 
Desk, above, is of Griggs’ No. 16 BW 
heavy die formed steel, chair, above, is the 
electrically welded into right chair to install. 
a solid rigid unit af- It’s made right and is 
fording years of usage. priced right! See it! 


For further information on items above or additional school 
equipment, please contact: 


GRIGGS * 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of 
EQU IPMENT SCHOOL SEATING 


C @) M PA N Y Belton e@ Texas 














MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 

MOORE CHOIR GOWNS ... elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 

MOORE GYM SUITS . made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 10, 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Ito NEW! 
Omega 


V DESIGNED FOR YOUR CHALKBOARD 


WRITES SMOOTHLY ¢ ERASES EASILY ¢ 8 PLEASING COLORS 


Write for 2 stick sample. Send 10c to cover 


cost of handling and mailing. 
Dept. NS-K9 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois, U. S. A. 


®) Weber Costello C< 




















Onder Your 


EDUCATIONAL 
AND 


RECREATIONAL 


W7 MOVIES 


from NEW YORK’S LARGEST 
‘ INDEPENDENT FILM LIBRARY 


Get your entertainment and educational films from one 
source. For more than 20 years, Institutional has been 
serving the school field in the most efficient and most 
economical manner. Colleges, universities and school 
systems in almost every state in the union have either 
purchased or rented I.C.S. films. Why not line up your 
film needs and requisition your film programs for the 


entire season now. 


FREE CATALOG 


1949-50 I.C.S. Film Rental Catalog available NOW— 
Page upon page of the finest in motion pictures. Hun- 
dreds of up-to-the-minute educational and entertainment 
features from which to choose better motion pictures. 
Educational and recreational.—Write for it to-day. 




















INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, Inc 


1560B) BROADWAY . NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


Largest Independent Film Library in iNew York 
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MICHIGAN! James Vernor Elementary School, Detroit, uses thou- TEXAS! Use of Insulux Prismatic Glass Block, plus shaded window 
sands of Insulux light-directional glass blocks to give uniform dis- sections for visibility and ventilation, means better daylighting 
tribution of daylight in classroom interiors. Eberle M. Smith for classrooms at St. Theresa’s Catholic School in Houston. Archi- 
Associates, Architects-Engineers. tects: Golemon and Rolfe, Houston. 
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MARYLAND! Unique design of Loch Raven School in Baltimore CALIFORNIA! For the extremely bright sun problem presented by 
County, Md., utilizes Insulux Glass Block (No. 351) to add grace- Cragmont Test School in Berkeley, Insulux Glass Block (No. 352), 
fulness to exterior; uniform lighting for desk surfaces on interior. with improved prism faces and special glass fiber screen inside, 
Architects: Gaudreau & Gaudreau, Baltimore. is used to improve classroom daylighting over old-style windows 


(extreme left). Architect: John Carl Warnecke, Oakland, Calif. 


Four examples of the wide acceptance of Insulux... 
the light-directional glass block for schools! 


ABOVE are just four schools out of This results in daylight being more 
‘* hundreds using Jnsulux Fenestra- uniformly distributed throughout 
tion.* the classroom and the elimination of 


Le . ¥ sharp contrasts within the room. 
Ihe fast-growing use and specifica- For further indiaeniine asa 
. : light-directional Insulux Glass Block, 
ern schools is due to the fact thatthe rite. American Structural Products 
prismatic faces of Insulux (No. 351) Company, Dept. F-12, P.O. Box 1035, 
change the direction of light rays ‘Toledo ‘. Ohio. 


tion of Insulux Glass Block in mod- 





CC MING from the outside. * Insulux Prismatic Glass Block with vision-strip below. 


IN SULU2¢ 


GLASS BLOCK® 


AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Subsidiary of 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 











See how Insulux Glass Block panel 
directs sunlight upward to class- 
room ceiling where it is reflected 
uniformly to tops of desks. Elimi- 
nation of sharp contrasts improves 
study conditions. Clear-vision 
strip permits ample vision and 
ventilation. 
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THE PROBLEM! 


TO .SECURE. LOCKER LOCKS 
THAT ARE. DEPENDABLE, 


DURABLE, EASY TO USE, TO 


CONTROL AND ASSURE 
0) OL Oy Me od sO Ow iO) 


THE ANSWER! 


SELF—LOCKING 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
BY NATIONAL LOCK 











NO. 68-265 
NOT MASTERKEVED 


NO. 68-264 
MASTERKEYED 


Available with or without masterkey feature, self-locking, 
combination NATIONAL LOCKS provide everything 
you could possibly desire in dependable protection. These 


locks have double steel construction... black enamel 
dials with white gradations for easy visibility... heavy 
duty shackles . . . and other excellent refinements. Offering 


thousands of dial settings, they assure positive, low cost 
A free 


sample lock will be sent for your inspection. When you 


security. Write us on your school letterhead. 
place your order, combination charts for essential infor- 
mation will be provided free. With orders of 100 or more 


locks, an attractive leatherette cover for these charts will 


also be sent to you free. You'll like this control system. 


t)\ 


NATIONAL LOCH COMPANY 


N ROCKFORD e¢ ILLINOIS 
Oe LOCK DIVISION 











Provides: 


1. Avstable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. A high impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 


115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) —Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments... 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin No. E5A describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment. .. Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5,N. J. 
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TE CASE FOR 6000 SCHOOL LIGHTING 


‘WHY? 


Experts estimate that 80% of a child’s learning is absorbed 
through his eyes. That fact alone is reason enough for the best 
school lighting. But then, add other benefits—easier teaching, 
happier, healthier pupils, less disciplinary problems for prin- 
cipals, less work for custodians—and good lighting assumes 
top importance. 





yer ' Whether it’s new construc- 

WHE RE? tion or a remodeling pro- 

coe gram, good lighting rates 

first consideration. Class- 

rooms and study rooms, for example, need a minimum of 30 

foot-candles of light on desk tops and chalk boards. In rooms 

where subjects such as typing, drafting and sewing are taught, 

the seeing task is more difficult and a minimum of 50 foot- 
candles is required. 


HOW? 


Planning a lighting program and choosing fixtures is no small 








job. Your local electric utility will be glad to help. The services 
of experienced Day-Brite lighting engineers, located through- 
out the country, are yours for the asking. Let these experts help 
draw up lighting layouts and specifications. Ask your Day-Brite ~ 


representative to actually install fixtures in a sample classroom. 


WHAT? 


It’s false economy to install @beap, in- 
ferior fixtures. Select quality fixtures you 
can depend on for top performance, 
year-in and year-out, at the lowest pos- 
sible operating and maintenance cost. 
Select Day-Brite fluorescent fixtures! Get 
all the facts about the new Day-Brite 
slimline fixture, the “Luvex.” Perfected 
after years of research and designing, 
the “Luvex” is ideally suited for school 


lighting. Today write for Bulletin 10-M. 





Absolutely no obligation. 


Distributed nationally by leading electrical wholesalers 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 





In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 





IT'S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT'S 


NOW: 
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© End Costly 
locker 
“cutoffs” 


No need to cut locks . . . after replacing students’ mis- 
cellaneous padlocks with dependable Dudley Locks. If 
building or remodeling, specify Dudley Locks and solve 
locker protection problems for good. Write for details 
of Self-Financing Plan .. . and Catalog Folder showing 
combination and master-keyed combination padlocks 
and built-in locks. 

RD-2 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 W. MONROE ST., DEPT. 1110 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

















HAVING A PROBLEM 
PRESENTING 


OCCUPATIONS? 
Use 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


This series of 16mm. black and white sound films presents 
the occupations in an interesting and authentic manner. Every 
student has a basic understanding of the vocations after 
viewing and discussing each of the films. 


Complete Series Should Be Presented 
All the 34 vocations covered in the YOUR LIFE WORK 


occupational information series of films should be shown to 
your students. Many of them have little or no idea of where 
their life work interest lies. They should have every oppor- 
tunity to learn about as many vocations as possible. 


Write for catalog today. 


Produced by 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS INC. 


International Distribution by 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


215 East 3rd St., Des Moines, lowa 
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FILMATIC. 









300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Now Only $76.75 Complete 


: CUSTOM LUGGAGE CASE $10.00 
Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum. 


protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 
self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant 
Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 
with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 
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1220-E WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Darnell Dependa- 
bility assures sav- 
ings, service, safety, 
speed. A caster or 
wheel for everyuse 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


LONG BEACH 4 


60 V/ALKER ST NEW YORK I3_ NY 


@-VGi2@)'4. iF.) 36 N CLINTON CHICAG 6 ttl 
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The Boston Bulldog 


A new Pencil Sharpener with a 
Heavy Steel frame and simpli- 
fied double bearing design . . . 
famous solid steel cutters (15 
cutting edges). It’s tough and, 
successfully battles the wear 









and tear of school or office—at 
relatively low cost. Mail coupon eas 
for complete details about this Boston Bulldog model. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of Speedball Pens 
and Products and Hunt Pens 








C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DEPT. NS 


E ture and complete details about the 


PENCIL SHARPENER ,{]cinmiinial 


( . a 


Gentlemen: 






Please send, without obligation, literg- 








eam ow 
City: \) State: 
Soe 








LABORATORY 
and 
CLASSROOM Table 


Here in one compact unit, is a Hamilton table that solves many 
problems. It saves space by providing all needed facilities for 
chemistry laboratory work and also doing double-duty as a classroom table for six students. Makes 
separate laboratory and lecture rooms unnecessary. Saves time, floor space and equipment cost. 
This is only one of the hundreds of practical, school-tested Hamilton designs shown in the Hamil- 
ton Catalog No. 211. To make your equipment planning easier, send for your copy today. 








HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. NS11-49 


Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 
No. 211 to: 
























Name. 
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AGE FENCE <= 


© AMERICA’S FIRSTWIRE FENCE e 





Let an Expert Advise You 


@ Yes, a fence is a needed protection. Students and 
property should be safeguarded against common hazards, 
but perhaps you are puzzled about the kind of fence you 
should have—the right style and height—the fence 
metal that best meets your needs. Near you is a local, 
reliable and experienced fence specialist who will 
gladly supply every fact you need and help you decide 
on the fence you should have. He will supply cost esti- 
mates—no obligation—and will erect your fence ex- 
pertly. Write for detailed information about Page Chain 
Link Fence and we will send you his name and address. 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York 
or San Francisco. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, | 





CONNOR 
“LAYTITE" 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications | 
THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE | 


Write About New Packaged Flooring | 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET | 
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MAKE LUNCHEON AREAS 
SERVE DOUBLE DUTY! 


In wide use nationally. Easy to install in new or existing 
buildings. Roll out complete lunchroom for 200 in 8 
minutes. Write for details. 









SCHIEBER 
MFG. CO. 


12726 Burt Rd. 
Detroit 23, Mich. 





TABLES & BENCHES 


A RACK 


for EVERY FILM 
REQUIREMENT! 


FOLDING 














MAXIMUM STORAGE 
MINIMUM EXPENSE 
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Write for 


FLOOR UNITS—Many models—any size—any capacity for 
efficient film filing. Each reel held erect in its place by 
curved, rigid steel rods. Individual index cards. All steel 
construction. End uprights of sturdy steel angles closed with 
sheet steel. Baked-on enamel finish is olive-gray. 
SEPARATE LENGTHS—lIdeal for your own cabinet, shelv- 
ing, bookcase. table, closet, etc. Same as used in floor units. 
Supplied in any desired length complete with drilled end 
mounting brackets ready for use. 


NEW CATLOGUE NO. 17—Complete line of 16mm 
aids—Film cabinets, power rewinds, splicers, tables, 
reels, cans, etc. 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


a2 se 3 REET ee a ee ee 
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~~ sneering Research Shows How Every New School Can Afford 
ETTER CLASSROOM DAYLIGHTING 


Ca 












Here’s a brand-new, free guide to better day- 
lighting for your school. A product of new 
Fenestra research, this book shows you how to 
improve the health and the grades of your 
students simply by designing for daylight ac- 
cording to the latest techniques. And how you 
can do it with economical standard materials. 
It points out, too, how simple improvements 
can make a world of difference in your present 
classrooms. 


This new book includes economical solutions of such problems as these: 


1. How to bring in enough daylight to make 
studying more easy and pleasant (window selec- 
tion and placement). 

2. How to spread daylight into far corners to 
bring light to every child . . . to avoid harsh bright- 
ness ratios (window shading for control of 
changing light, and room decoration for maxi- 
mum distribution of daylight). 





Fenestia 


INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 






‘wipe out glare... 


3. How to control the quality of daylight to 
to help keep young eyes from 
tiring (shading and decoration, and proper seat- 
ing arrangement). 


Write for this easy-to-understand guide to better 
classroom daylighting. For your free copy, simply 
mail the coupon. 


Detroit Steel P 

<a NS-11, : 
257 E. Grand BI 

Detroit, Michigaa =” 


oducts Company, 


Pp , 
lease send immediately your 


on Better Classroom Daylighting Aan pechiinn 


Name 


i 


ese 


Company 


Addees, DEO 
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Wardrobes... 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
MODERNFOLD’S BEAUTY AND UTILITY! 


° . . Factory, Chicago, III. 
A Modernfold Wardrobe provides superior accom- 
modations for clothing and personal articles of school 


children. Doors open and close like an accordion— high QUALITY +m Big VALUE 
quietly and easily. Door sections can operate two ways at a new LOW PRICE 


or (fold one way against the jamb). Metal frames are 


L-SO COPY-RITE Liquid Dupli- 
cator with automatic paper feed ; 
and cover. 
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eS room and State Taxes. 








So ECONOMICAL any school can own it! So simple anyone can use it! 


seamen 


covered with easily cleaned fabrics—in eye-pleasing | This new ECONOMY Copy-rite Liquid Duplicator has VALUE... . QUALITY 
d ...you can see and touch. It is priced to convince the most budget- 
colors to match the decorative scheme. Modernfol minded and has simplicity of operation to convince the most efficiency 
Doors can be used as movable partitions in study and | —— Beg everything to make it a ‘'natural" for the Biggest or 
Easily loaded copy paper is smoothly pushed into the duplicator by the i 


assembly PSomns, libraries and science departments, positive automatic paper feed. Each turn of the handle gives one ready- 


or as attractive space-saving closures for all types of to-use, face up, clear reproduction. Fluid supply always visible. Handles 
. 72 ‘ | paper and card stock from post card to 9''x I4"' size. No wicks or 
openings—small or large. Write for full details, | pumps and, of course, no stencils, gelatin, ink, type or ribbons. Smartly 
styled in handsome two-tone gray finish. Upsweep feed tray. High 


Quality at an Economical Price. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS Ask your dealer for demonstration, or write direct for samples of 
Indiana Copy-rite work. 


a WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. | 


Consult your local telephone book 


aatliion catia 1229 CORTLAND ST. e CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


New Castle 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 


Vey backed l dias | 
IM E R Ss aga Py aaa ag nome a wren Sic nigra | 
PROGRAM T Oe (Title 39, Unite ates Code, Section ) 





Of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1949. 

1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher: The Nation’s Schools Division, The Modern Hospital Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Editorial Director: Raymond P. Sloan, New York, N. Y. 


Managing Editor: Arthur H. Rice, Chicago, Illinois. 
Business Manager: J. G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois. 





2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 





must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 4 
of stockholders owning or holding one percent or more of total amount of 1 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the q 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or other 4 


unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

any The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois: Dr. Otho 
F. Ball, Chicago, Ill.; James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois; Raymond P. 
RS THE MAP! Sloan, New York, N. Y.; Stanley R. Clague, Chicago, Ill.; Everett W. 
co VE Jones, Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Bradley, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Cannon Jr., 
Chicago, Ill.; Leo Kedrok, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. McDermott, Chicago, III. ; 

Robert M. Cunningham Jr., Chicago, Il. 





3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 



















Immediate delivery can be made by owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
any one of over 300. franchised distributors or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) There are no bond 
throughout the United States who stock holders, mortgagees, or other security holders. 
Montgomery Program Timers, More than 
90% of this class of program timers now in 1. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
use by schools are made by Montgomery. curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
Accuracy, simplicity of adjustment, ease any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
of installation and long life make Mont- such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show i 
pomesy the best buy in a program timer. the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- Y 
Ask your astributor for detailed informa- tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear ‘ 
tion. The name of your nearest Montgomery upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a A 
distributor will be supplied upon receipt of capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. H 
your request. 5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication : 
e sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers | 
during the twelve months preceding the date shown above was: (This infor- i 
mation is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly news- ! 
papers only.) ! 
J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager. i 
' — to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1949. 
SEA 4 
’ J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. : Wi 
| (My commission expires Sept. 30, 1949.) 4 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS Vol 
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NOW! Better Than Ever 








Long famous for quality, Orange Label Discs are today better than ever. For they are 
now made in the same plant, on the same automatic machinery as the Presto Green Label 
professional recording discs used in broadcasting stations. Except for aluminum-base thick- 
ness (for economy to you), Orange Label Discs are identical with Green Label. Minimum 
surface noise, excellent high frequency response and complete freedom from chemical and 
mechanical imperfections are characteristics of all Presto Discs. 





PRESTO Uni- 


versal Master 
Record Player. 
Plays all type records 
both microgroove 
(33 4 rpm and 45 rpm) 
and standard (78rpm). 
A precision machine 
far superior to the or- 
dinary turntable. 


PRESTO Y-3 for professional quality. A portable recorder and play- 
back for both microgroove and standard recordings that measures up to most 
critical professional standards, Handles records up to 17% inches. 





PRESTO K-10 for versatility. A portable 
recorder, record player and public address system 
all in one. Handles both microgroove (33% rpm) 


and standard (78 rpm)—also 45 rpm (optional). MAIL COUPON...for more information 





Widely used for voice training, speech correction, pn eee eee eee eee eee eee ey 

language instruction. , z : 

inguage Instruction # Presto Recording Corporation, P. O. Box 500 a 

: Hackensack, N. J. : 

aa a Please send me further information on items checked. ; 

: K-10 Se. 1 

{ a Universal Master Record Player : 

4 Presto Orange Label Discs ! 
i 

Ceedonawne ; 

RECORDING CORPORATION . _____Send me a free subscription 1 

Paramus, New Jersey . to “The Presto R — 7 

i 

Mailing Address: P. O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. SE WAN hisses __yJBRAN Sa 

In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal ree or GRAN berm Se Oe ale ee 
a 

WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS : City State__ aaa 

SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT A ND DISCS . ecenanenesesseeeeesseausuesseeasesd 
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The 4 most important considerations in the selection of school furniture 
are Comfort — Style — Durability and Price. 

A point-by-point comparison will show you quickly that the newly 
designed Irwin Modern School Furniture is tops in the field on each of these 
important counts. 

MOVABLE CHAIR DESK Scientifically designed for correct posture and attractive appearance, 
these modern, streamlined chairs and tables are constructed of the toughest 
lightweight metals and multi-ply hardwoods for lifetime service. 

Dollar-for-dollar, they are the finest values available — write for our 
illustrated catalog today! 


They’re First in COMFORT—STYLE— 
STEEL FRAME 
CHAIRS ae DURABILITY—AND VALUE! 


No. 298 —An all- 
purpose choir of ex- 
ceptional strength and 
durability, will out- 
last any ordinary 
wood chair. 












No. 292 —Seven-ply hard 
wood top — lorge underseat 
book compartment enclosed 
on three sides —die-formed 
glider feet —riveted and 

welded construction 

throughout. 


STANDARD 





AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


No. 2241-1 — Designed to harmonize 
with any architectural design. Also fur- 
nished with full upholstered back or ply- 
wood seot. 














TWO COMPARTMENT 
TABLE 






No. 202 — An excellent table for two pupil class 
room use — available without compartments in 4 sizes 
for kindergartens, libraries and cafeterias. 










New streamlined unit of i. i 







es \ IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
bs me sitet GRAND RAPIDS * MICHIGAN 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 132. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send yur requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we ‘hall make every effort to supply it. 


Ditto Liquid Duplicator 





Process 


Direct 
Liquid type duplicator is equipped with 
“Magic Copy Control” which operates 


The new Ditto D-10 


with finger-touch and_ controls the 
length of run and brightness of copies 
produced. The Ditto Direct Process 
Duplicating Principle is employed in the 
new model which is low in price and 
economical in operation. It is designed 
to reproduce up to 140 copies per minute 
of typed, written, drawn or printed mate- 
rial through duplicating carbon, in as 
many as 4 colors in one operation. Paper 
in weight from 16 pound to heavy card 
stock and in any size up to 8% by 14 
inches can be used in the machine. 
Features of the new model include a 
disappearing receiving tray, reversible 
feed tray to facilitate handling long and 
short sheets, quick shift paper guides, 
swinging feed rollers for refilling paper 
tray and stainless steel parts to guard 
against corrosion. The D-10 is finished 
in hammered gun-metal gray. Ditto, 
Incorporated, Dept. NS, Harrison at 
Oakley, Chicago 12. (Key No. 724) 


“Selector” Pencil Sharpener 


The new “Selector” pencil sharpener 
offers two types of dials. One, the out- 
side point selector, can be adjusted to 
produce nine or more points, ranging 
from broad to fine, without removal or 
opening the receptacle. A second dial 
on the sharpener serves as a centering 
disc to hold all sized wood case pencils 
and crayons firmly in place. Cutters are 
case-hardened, under-cut and razor sharp, 
assuring an infinite number of selected 
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points without splitting the lead. The 
unit has a spill-proof shaving receptacle 
with a nickel steel top and a heat molded 
acetate lower half. Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Co., Dept. NS, Rockford, Til. 
(Key No. 725) 


Lather Type Dispenser 


A simplified dispensing mechanism is 
the feature of the new Bobrick 44 lather 
type liquid soap dispenser. Made of 
polished stainless steel with a shatter- 
proof, translucent Luxtrex container that 
permits the soap level to be observed at 
all times, the dispenser is designed to 
give long, trouble-free service. The dis- 
pensing mechanism consists of a stainless 
steel piston, located above the soap level, 
which eliminates leaking and dripping. 
Only one spring is used in the valve 





and the mechanism is completely de- 
mountable and replaceable. The steel 
wall fastening is concealed and through 
the use of WallPlad, the dispenser can 
be attached to hard surface walls with 


or without screws. Bobrick Mfg. Corp., 


Dept. NS, 1829 Blake Ave., Los Angeles 


26, Calif. (Key No. 726) 


“Top Hat” Reflectors 


Recessed reflectors for use with R-10 
lamps are offered to modernize the ap- 
pearance of lighting systems. Known 
as Guth “Top Hats,” the reflectors are 
designed for unusual architectural treat- 
ments, for supplementary incandescent 
lighting and for many other applications. 
The Edwin F. Guth Co., Dept. NS, 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Key 
No. 727) 


Portable Eye Chart 


A new portable Snellen Translucent 
Eye Chart has recently been announced 
for school use. Redesigned to fit school 
needs, the new chart has a screened day- 
light fluorescent bulb which produces an 
even distribution of light; a new process 
of embedding the testing letters in a 
hard plastic surface to ensure perma- 
nent protection of the letters even with 
repeated washings, and easy portability 
since it weighs but 3 pounds. The chart 
is low in cost, thus permitting its in- 
stallation in all schools of a system if 
desired. It is manufactured by The 
Good-Lite Co., 7638 W. Madison St., 
Forest Park, Ill., and distributed by Bel- 
gard Inc., Dept. NS, 109 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 2. (Key No. 728) 


Player-Recorder Combination 


Especially designed as an aid in lan- 
guage instruction is a combination disc 
player and wire recorder recently an- 
nounced. The material to be studied is 
recorded on 33'4 or 78 r.p.m. discs by 
the instructor, each phrase followed by 
a pause long enough for the student to 
repeat the phrase. The student listens 
to the disc through earphones and re- 
peats the material into the microphone. 
Both the disc recorded material and the 
student's responses are recorded on the 
wire which is then played back for study. 
The unit may also be used effectively 
in speech correction, music and drama 
classes. The complete recorder, ready 
for immediate use, is packaged with 
microphone, stand, headset and 15 min- 





ute spool of wire. Allied Radio Corp., 
Dept. NS, 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7. (Key No. 729) 
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Automatic Calculator 





The result of six years of research and 
engineering, the new Friden ST-W auto- 
matic calculator has many new features 
which eliminate operator fatigue and 
permit fully automatic multiplication, 
division, addition and subtraction. Op- 
eration of the new machine by com- 
mercial course students as well as by 
office employes is facilitated since it 
handles all figure work problems with 
simplicity and ease. 

Operating features of the new model 
facilitate handling of payrolls, invoices, 
inventories and tax complications, com- 
puting not only individual extensions 
but also final results. The new “ultra- 
matic” feature permits the operator to 
write the answer to one problem while 
the next is being automatically com- 
puted. Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, San Leandro, Calif. (Key 
No. 730) 


Storage Bins 


A new line of 78 inch bin units has 
been introduced for flat storage, tool 
storage, box and small parts storage. 
Especially suitable for shop, printing 
shop, art and other departments with 
small parts to be stored, the bin units 
are 3 feet wide, 1 foot deep and 6Y, 
feet high. Dividers in all bins are ad- 
justable horizontally every inch without 
the use of nuts, bolts or tools. Where 
dividers are not used, shelves are adjust- 
able up and down every 1% inches and 
they are reversible to provide flat or 
bin type storage. Shelf boxes, sloping 
bins and dividers are some of the ac- 
cessories available. The units are fin- 
ished in Lyon baked-on enamel. Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., Dept. NS, Aurora, 
Ill. (Key No. 731) 


Water Coolers 


The new Cordley automatic water 
coolers, Models F-6 and F-10, are de- 
signed to operate by a slight touch of 
the foot on a pedal. Tops are of stain- 
less steel and cabinet panels are of 19 
gauge steel, electro galvanized, the fin- 
ish being hammerloid gray. The foot 
pedal is of stainless steel. Models F-6 
and F-10 deliver approximately 9 to 15 
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gallons of water per hour, respectively, 
under average conditions. 

Another new model is the standard 
water cooler with complete stainless 
steel exterior which is easily kept clean, 
sanitary and attractive in appearance. 
The cold water storage tank is also con- 
structed of stainless steel with all seams 
electro-hydrogen welded. Cordley & 
Hayes, Dept. NS, 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (Key No. 732) 


Refrigerated Milk Dispenser 


Bulk dispensers which permit the 
rapid dispensing of milk and _ other 
liquids with a minimum of effort are 
now available in one can units in addi- 
tion to the two and four can units pre- 
viously developed. A new feature of 
all three sizes is a wrist-lift type dis- 
pensing valve which permits filling 
glasses with a one-hand operation. 

Designed to dispense milk and other 





liquids from bulk containers, the three 
refrigerated stainless steel dispensing 
cabinets are designed to hold one, two 
or four 5 gallon dairy sealed milk cans, 
the bottoms of which are fitted with 
special flexible sterilized one-use tubes. 
The tubes fit inside the automatic-closing 
dispensing valve and the milk, when 
the valve is opened, flows by gravity 
into the glass without touching anything 
but the sterilized tube en route. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the dispenser 
meets all requirements of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Regulation No. 220. 

The cabinet is easy to clean and keep 
sanitary since it is finished entirely in 
stainless steel. The milk cans are easily 
placed in the dispenser and the cabinets 
keep the milk refrigerated at constant, 
low temperature which keeps it fresh 
and sweet for a matter of days, if neces- 
sary. The dispenser is attractive in ap- 
pearance and offers a simplified, prac- 
tical method of serving milk and other 
liquids. Norris Dispensers, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. (Key 
No. 733) 





Shop Equipment 


Three new shop items have recently 
been announced by Walker-Turner. The 
two-speed vertical Spindle Shaper is a 
completely new machine featuring 7,000 
and 11,000 RPM to get correct speed 
with different sized cutters, large table 
area, 3 inch vertical spindle travel, ele- 
vating controlled by hand wheel and 
graduated dial and independently ad- 
justable guides controlled by hand wheels 
which are fully adjustable and easily 
removed. 

The new Walker-Turner 12 inch Band 
Saw has a new frame and body in three 
piece cast iron design for accuracy and 
freedom from vibration and distortion. 
It is completely guarded for safety and 
can be carried if desired. A new 6 inch 
Jointer is another development of the 
company which features dual purpose 
guard to permit planing in narrow 
strips with safety, quick action fence 
lock, rear knife guard, solid steel, ground 
cutterhead and tables of heavy gray iron 
castings with tops precision milled. 
Walker-Turner Div., Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Dept. NS, Plainfield, N. J. (Key 
No. 734) 


Floor Surfacing Material 


Quartex is a new floor surfacing ma- 
terial designed to withstand elements 
such as alkalis, oil, grease, fats and sim- 
ilar products which are destructive to 
floors of asphalt and concrete. Applied 
directly over the old surface at a depth 
of approximately one-half inch, Quartex 
provides a strong, resistant floor. United 
Laboratories, Inc., Dept. NS, 16801 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. (Key 
No. 735) 


Aluminum Filing Shelf 


A filing department accessory designed 
to speed up filing is an aluminum shelf 
to be hung on the side or front of the 
file drawer to hold the material to be 
filed. Made of light, durable, anodized 
aluminum, the shelf provides a handy 
place for records being filed and can be 
placed in position or removed instantly. 





The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 
NS, Youngstown 1, Ohio. (Key No. 
735A) 
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Transcription Players 


All three speeds of recordings and 
transcriptions can be played on the new 
line of light weight, portable transcrip- 
tion players recently announced. The 
new players are designed to reproduce 
high quality sound from all 78, 45 and 
33¥ r.p.m. recordings and transcriptions. 
Three models are available, 6U for dis- 
tribution to an audience up to 50 per- 
sons, 12MU equipped for microphone 
input and designed to handle an audi- 
ence up to 500 persons and 18 MU with 
microphone input and 2 permanent mag- 
net loud-speakers for large audiences. 

Features of the new models include a 
scientifically designed wrist-action pick- 
up with head which assures proper 
needle, radius and pressure for all 3 types 
of recordings, a triple-speed micro-grip 
turntable, designed to center the new 
45 r.p.m. records automatically and a 
perfected push-pull amplifier. All models 
are enclosed in single unit, light weight, 
portable carrying cases. Califone Corp., 
Dept. NS, 1041 N. Sycamore St., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. (Key No. 736) 


Tennis Court Marking Tape 


Polymoore White Metal Tape has been 
developed for marking tennis courts to 
overcome the disadvantages of other 
marking material. The coated metal 
tape has a surface sufficiently hard that 
dirt and grime will not cling to it and 
thus it is easily cleaned by brushing. 
Both sides are coated for long wear. 

The tapes are fastened to the court 
with special nails staggered along both 
edges, thus ensuring that any slight 
stretch in the tape will be ironed out as 
the court is rolled. The tapes can be 
left on the courts all year, regardless ot 
weather conditions, The cost, including 
the special nails, is less than that of 
similar marking methods. Robert Moore, 
Dept. NS, 158 Valley Rd., Montclair, 
N.J. (Key No. 737) 


Slide Projector 


Intended primarily for the educational 
and training fields, the new Spencer MC 





and 


finished 
maroon, has been developed for the pro- 


Delineascope, in gray 


It handles slide- 


inch slides or both slide- 


jection of color slides. 


films, 2 by 2 
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films and slides. The operator can 
switch instantly from one medium to 
the other. 

The new model is designed to accom- 
modate a wide range of projection con- 
ditions. Operating with an inexpensive, 
cool 300 watt bulb, it produces improved 
screen brilliance and color contrast to 
the edge of the slide. Slides are easily 
inserted and are guided by slideways. 
The projector has a framing lever that 
centers the picture on the screen and a 
rotatable front enabling slidefilms to be 
rotated to any desired position. The 
efficient cooling system eliminates the 
possibility of contact burns. American 
Optical Co., Dept. NS, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
(Key No. 738) 


Dishwasher-Boiler Unit 


The new Jackson Combination Dish- 
washer-Boiler is designed to provide a 
constant supply of 180 degree hot water 
to ensure effective cleaning of dishes. 
A gas-fired boiler is an integral part 
of the combination dishwasher-boiler and 
produces hot water to meet the needs of 
the dishwasher. The boiler is built into 





the machine in such a way as to take 
up no additional floor space and it is 
easily connected with the gas line. Fitted 
directly under the dishwasher itself, the 
boiler is thoroughly insulated, is 
equipped with thermostat control and 
pressure and relief safety valves, heats 
water as it is used and is economical 
in operation. 

Known as the Jackson Model 1-AB, 
the dishwashing section is identical with 
the I-A machine. A revolving hood on 
the unit permits straight-through opera- 
tion or corner installation. The unit 
is available with the Jackson automatic 
timer if desired. The new boiler may 
be fitted into 1-A dishwashers already 
in use to convert them to combination 
dishwasher-boiler units where desired. 
The Jackson Dishwasher Co., Dept. NS, 
3703 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
(Key No. 739) 


Vision Strip Glass Block Window 





A glass block window with a sliding 
vision strip sash has now been developed 
for installation in conventional window 
openings. It is adaptable to any open- 
ing, large or small, and is strong and 
rigid enough to provide its own lintel. 
Frames are shipped completely assem- 
bled, ready for glazing and installation 
of the glass block. 

The new window should have appli- 
cation for both classroom and dormi- 
tory windows, providing vision and ven- 
tilation with single pane or double glaz- 
ing. The sliding sash makes it possi- 
ble to wash the outside of the window 
in the same manner as any conventional 
double-hung window. The new win- 
dows may be used singly or in multi- 
ples and when installed in groups the 
jambs act as mullions, eliminating the 
need for additional intermediate struc- 
tural members. American Structural 
Products Co., Dept., NS, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
(Key No. 740) 


Recording Tape 


The new Type BK-602 “Magic Rib- 
bon” Recording Tape for use on the 
Brush “Soundmirror” and all other mag- 
netic tape recorders has a high quality 
paper base with dynamic range and fre- 
quency response adequate for ali pur- 
poses. It is available in 15 minute reels 
of 600 feet each or 30 minute reels of 
1200 feet each, wound on metal reels 
which will operate on any magnetic re- 
corder. The reels do not warp from 
heat and are designed to protect the 
tape during operation, handling and stor- 
age. 

The tape may be played over many 
thousands of times, according to the 
manufacturer, with no appreciable de- 
terioration in quality or level of record- 
ings and may be edited and spliced with 
ordinary cellulose tape. The Brush De- 
velopment Co., Dept. NS, 3405 Perkins 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. (Key No. 741) 
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Product Literature 


e Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon, well known 
for his studies of the growth, develop- 
ment and bodily mechanics of the school 
child, with emphasis on the psycho- 
physiological and visually-centered as- 
pects of learning, together with the effect 
of the environment on those processes, 
has recently completed a monograph en- 
titled “The Coordinated Classroom” 
which covers posture, lighting, decora- 
tion, equipment and visual problems of 
the classroom. Feeling that this mono- 
graph fills a long-felt need among educa- 
tors for complete, authentic data on im- 
proved classroom environment to aid 
growing children in functioning as 
healthier, more alert and efficient pupils, 
The American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich., has published the mate- 
rial and is offering it without cost to 
all interested educators. The text of the 
book is divided into three parts: “The 
Classroom as a Hazard to Child De- 
velopment,” “An Intensive Study of the 
Effect of the Classroom Environment” 
and “Notes on Planning a Co-ordinated 
Classroom” and is profusely illustrated 
with photographs, charts, schematic 
drawings, tables and other illustrative 
material. The publication carries no 
advertising and is offered as a service 
to the field. (Key No. 742) 


e A completely new 16 page booklet on 
“Soap and Soap Equipment” has re- 
cently been published by West Disin- 
fecting Co., 42-16 West St., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. The booklet describes the 
various types of soaps available and gives 
detailed data on newly-designed, mod- 
ern, functional soap equipment devel- 
oped to provide economical and eff- 
cient dispensing of liquid soaps. Illus- 
trated with both photographs and 
schematic diagrams, the booklet should 
be of interest to administrators and 
maintenance engineers. (Key No. 743) 


e A new series of quantity recipes has 
been developed by the Quaker Institu- 
tional Kitchen and is printed on 4 by 
6 inch cards, each with a hole at the 
top so that it can be hung up during 
use. The first set in the new series con- 
sists of 11 recipes of 50 servings each 
covering breads, cookies, pancakes and 
waffles, meat loaf and other foods. The 
cards are available from The Quaker 
Oats Company, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, (Key No. 744) 


e The “Loxit Floor-Laying System for 
Beauty, Permanence, Maintenance and 
Easy Installation” is discussed in a folder 
recently issued by Loxit Systems, Inc., 
1217 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. 
Advantages of the system, typical speci- 
fications and how to use the system are 
some of the subjects covered in text and 
illustration in the bulletin. (Key No. 
745) 
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e A leaflet giving detailed information 
on the new “Kayline Schoolite” has been 
published by The Kayline Company, 
2480 E. 22nd St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Illustrations showing operation of the 
Schoolite are given together with design 
and installation data, distribution curve 
of light, room index, specifications and 
description and other data on this “truly 
modern fluorescent fixture that throws 
an abundance of light on today’s sub- 


jects.” (Key No. 746) 


“Sports and Recreational Lighting” is 
the title of a 37 page bulletin prepared 
by G-E illuminating engineers which is 
said to be the most complete treatment 
of the subject available. A guide to cur- 
rent recommended practices in the illu- 
mination of sports and recreational areas, 
the bulletin is concerned with lighting 
requirements of both player and spec- 
tator. It is divided into 3 parts, the 
first having to do with outdoor appli- 
cations, the second with indoor lighting 
and the third with operation and care 
of lighting equipment. Each type of 
sporting event is covered on a separate 
page and the data are illustrated with 
tables, sketches and photographs. The 
bulletin sells at 45 cents per copy and 
is available from General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
(Key No. 747) 


e A series of leaflets giving detailed in- 
formation on the various clay products 
manufactured by National Fireproofing 
Corp., 202 E. Ohio St., Pittsburgh 12, 
Pa., has recently been published. Con- 
taining information of interest to ad- 
ministrators, engineers, architects and 
builders, the leaflets give full details 
on Natco Salt Glazed Dri-Speedwall 
Tiles, Natco Buff Unglazed Dri-Speed- 
wall Tile, Natco Glazed Structural 
Facing Tile (Vitritile) and a special 
sheet, punched for loose-leaf binding, 
gives data on “1950 Color Standards 
Natco Glazed Structural Facing Tile.” 
(Key No. 748) 


e The “Optonic Color Compass” is de- 
signed to assist maintenance engineers, 
housekeepers and others concerned with 
painting and decoration in planning, se- 
lecting and using color scientifically. It 
is a color selector wheel which gives 8 
different color schemes successfully ap- 
plied to institutions for securing the full 
advantages inherent with the proper 
choice and use of 28 colors for interior 
painting. The compass outlines four 
plans for decorating 49 different rooms 
and is available from The Arco Com- 
pany, 7301 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. (Key No. 749) 


Film Releases 


“Colonial Empire: Introducing West 
Africa,” filmstrip, 50 frames. British In- 


formation Services, Dept. NS, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. (Key No. 
750) 


“Schoolhouse in the Red,” 16 mm., 4 
reel, color, produced by W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. “Care 
of the Skin,” “Save Those Teeth” and 
“A Visit With Cowboys,” all 16 mm., 
1 reel, black and white, sound. “The 
Living Forest” Series, three 16 mm., 1 
reel, color films: “The Forest Grows,” 
“The Forest Produces” and “Forest Con- 
servation.” Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. 
(Key No. 751) 


“The Story of the American Flag,” series 
of color filmstrips in 3 sections—““The 
Flag Is Born,” “The Flag Develops” and 
“How to Honor and Display the Flag.” 
Filmfax Productions, Dept. NS, 995 A 
First Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 752) 


“The Middle Ages,” “Heritage of the 
Maya,” “Giotto’s Frescoes of the Life 
of Christ” and “The Atom,” 4 sets of 
filmstrips in color, approximately 50 
frames each. Life Filmstrips, Dept. NS, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Key 
No. 753) 


“The Fight for Better Schools,” 2 reels, 
theatrical showings only until April 1, 
1950, when 16 mm. prints will be avail- 
able. March of Time, Dept. NS, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. (Key 
No. 754) 


Films of underground caverns and caves 
in the National Park system, “Carlsbad 
Caverns, N.M.,” “Mammoth Cave, Ky.,” 
“Wind Cave, S.D.,” “Lehman Caves, 
Nevada,” “Oregon Caves, Oregon” and 
“Timpanogos Cave, Utah,” 8 mm., 50 
feet, color or black and white and 16 
mm., 100 feet, silent, color or black and 
white. National Park Films, Dept. NS, 
Elmira, N. Y. ‘(Key No. 755) 


Teach-O-Filmstrip series, “All Children 
Need Guidance,” containing 2 filmstrips: 
“Child Needs Guidance” and “The Why 
and How of Guidance,” both in full col- 
or; 6 full color on “Regional Geography,” 
comprising “Northwestern Holiday,” 
“Mexican Journey, Parts 1, II and III,” 
“Land of the Mayas—The Yucatan” and 
“Nova Scotia and the Gaspe”; 2 series 
of children’s stories, “Flicka, Ricka, 
Dicka” and “Snipp, Snapp, Snurr.” 
Popular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual 
Div., Dept. NS, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (Key No. 756) 


“Right—at the Start,” instruction film 
for beginners in basic typewriting tech- 
nics, 16 mm., sound, black and white, 
6 reels. Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 
16. (Key No. 757) 
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WHERE ELSE than in our schools do the same oppor- 
tunities exist to develop a high standard of health habits? 
Look at what has already been accomplished. To our | 
schools goes a large share of the credit for improved 
oral hygiene, for broader dietary knowledge, for training 
in proper ocular care and the importance of correct 
lighting. 


Another vital health factor is controlled atmosphere— 
healthful temperatures, correct humidity and adequate 
ventilation. When these conditions prevail in the 
classroom, they can not only be demonstrated as 
one phase of health education, but direct benefits result 
through better health, improved alertness and a 
more efficient and responsive student body. 


Children require an even, low temperature because their 
basic metabolism is higher than that of adults. In 
a room that’s overheated, children perspire, 
encouraging unhygienic habits and cleanliness is 
difficult to maintain. As the day progresses a dull, listless 
spirit overtakes the entire class when subject to improper 
atmospheric conditions. 


Yet modern, automatic control systems make it possible 
to always maintain ideal classroom conditions— 
temperature, humidity and ventilation. For more than 
60 years Minneapolis-Honeywell has been the recognized 
leader in the field of automatic control. From the 
standpoint of engineering experience as well as product 
performance, Honeywell is uniquely qualified for 
consultation about your control requirements. Minneapolis- | 
Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada, | 
Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Honeywell 
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Guarding America’s Health with Controlled Atmosphere 
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